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Personal  Narrative  of  the  "  Maine. 
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By  Her  Commander, 
Captain  Charles  Dwight  Sigsbee,  U.  S.  N 


First  Paper 


I.  Our  Reception  at   Havana 


98  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

this  new  subdivision  of  the  republic.    We  of  our  editorial  staff),  turned  the  scale,  and 

never  heard  that  the  other  brother,  Samuel  Mark  Twain  was  sent  away  happy  on  his 

L.  Clemens,  secured  official  recognition,  and  voyage  of  adventure  and  observation,  sailing 

it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  reports  of  the  from  New  York  on  the  steamer  Quaker  City. 
great  expectations  of  the  Clemenses  were.       His  letters  to  the ''Alta  California  "made 

like  so  much  of  the  Plains  gossip,  mere  idle  him  famous.   It  was  my  business  to  prepare 

rumors  of  the  camps.  one  of  these  letters  for  the  Sunday  morning 

Striking  off,  as  our  own  party  did,  into  the  paper,  taking  the  topmost  letter  from  a 

northwestern  part  of  the  State,  and  entering  goodly  pile  that  was  stacked  in  a  pigeonhole 

the  Sacramento  valley  by  the  way  of  the  of  my  desk.   Clemens  was  an  indefati^ble 

Feather  and  Yuba  rivers,  we  lost  all  track  correspondent,  and  his  last  letter  was  si  pped 

of  the  Clemens  brothers,  and  when,  long  in  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  stack. 
afterward,  we  heard  that  Orion  was  in  office,        It  would  not  be  quite  accurate  to  say  that 

we  dimlv  related  him  to  the  Missourians  Mark  Twain's  letters  were  the  talk  of  the 

whose  shadowy  company  had  attended  our  town;  but  it  was  very  rarely  that  readers  of 

journey  across  the  Great  Plains.  the  paper  did  not  come  into  the  office  on 

The  Civil  War  came  on,  and,  giving  up  my  Mondays  to  confide  to  the  editors  their  ad- 
paper  in  Marysville  (originally  known  as  miration  of  the  writer,  and  their  enjoyment 
Nye's  Ranch),  a  long  sojourn  in  Washing-  of  his  weekly  contributions.  The  California 
ton  interrupted  my  California  acquaintance,  newspapers  copied  these  letters,  with  unani- 
Mark  Twain  was  still  in  the  **  sage-brush "  mous  approval  and  disregard  of  the  copy- 
group  of  newspaper  writers,  and  when  I  rights  of  author  and  publisher. 
returned  to  take  up  my  residence  in  San  When  Clemens  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
Francisco,  I  was  advised  to  read  certain  amus-  it  was  to  find  himself  a  celebrity.  He  ac- 
ing  squibs  and  sketches  in  a  Nevada  news-  cepted  the  situation  without  demur  or  in- 
paper  (the  "  Virginia  City  Enterprise "),  if  I  ordinate  pride.  And  when,  after  a  short 
would  see  specimens  of  genuine  American  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  he  prepared  a 
humor— frolicsome,  extravagant,  and  auda-  lecture  to  be  delivered  in  Mercantile  Library 
cious.  These  contributions,  when  signed  at  Hall,  San  Francisco,  he  deprecatingly  fore- 
all,  were  over  the  somewhat  puzzling  signa-  stalled  public  opinion  by  adding  at  the 
ture  of  "  Mark  Twain."  In  due  course  of  time  bottom  of  his  published  announcements: 
their  author  crossed  the  mountains,  and  "Trouble  will  begin  at  8  o'clock  P.M."  To 
found  casual  employment  on  the  "  Morning  him  the  trouble  impending  appeared  very 
Call,"  San  Francisco.  When  Bret  Harte  in-  real,  and  he  faced  the  ordeal  with  many 
troduced  me  to  the  eagle-eyed  young  man  of  misgivings.  But  the  lecture  was  highly  suc- 
tousled  hair  and  slow  speech,  I  found  at  last  cessf ul.  It  gave  San  Francisco  people  their 
the  missing  member  of  the  Clemenses,  and  first  near  view  of  their  popular  humorist, 
we  exchanged  such  information  concerning  Some  of  his  friends  had  organized  a  claqne 
our  experiences  on  the  Plains  as  had  been  to  encourage  the  debutant  and  rouse  the 
impossible  of  transmission  up  and  do>\Ti  the  enthusiasmof  the  audience;  shrieks  of  laugh- 
hard  road  we  traveled.  ter  and  thunders  of  applause  had  been  con- 

Clemens's  fugitive  pieces  in   the  daily  trived  to  be  launched  at  appropriate  intervals, 

newspapers  gave  him  some  local  reputation  Some  of  these  kindly  meant  demonstrations 

as  a  humorist,  but  not  even  his  most  intimate  were  ill-timed.   No  matter;  the  unpurchased 

friends  suspected  the  existence  of  the  genius  suffrages  of  the  people  soon  overwhelmed  the 

which  was  destined  to  make  the  name  of  less  discriminating  volleys  of  the  claque. 

"  Mark  Twain "  world-famous.  And  when,  in  The  lecturer,  to  his  great  surprise,  rode 

18G7,  the  proprietors  of  the  "Alta  Cali-  triumphantly  into  favor  on  the  swelling  tide 

fornia,"  a  daily  newspaper  of  which  I  was  of  popular  applause. 
then  the  managing  editor,  came  to  me  with        Mark  Twain's  method  as  a  lecturer  was 

a  proposition  that  the  office  should  advance  distinctly  unique  and  novel.   His  slow,  de- 

to  Clemens  the  sum  needed  to  pay  his  ex-  liberate  drawl,  the  anxious  and  perturbed 

penses  on  a  trip  into  the  Mediterranean,  on  expression  of  his  visage,  the   apparently 

condition  that  he  should  write  letters  to  the  painful  effort  with  which   he   framed  his 

paper,  I  was  not  surprised  that  they  should  sentences,  and,  above  all,  the  surprise  that 

regard  the  scheme  with  grave  doubt  of  its  spread  over  his  face  when  the  audience 

pajnng  them  for  their  outlay.   But  the  per-  roared  with  delight  or  rapturously  applauded 

suasiveness  of  Clemens's  fast  friend  and  ad-  the  finer  passages  of  his  word-painting,  were 

mirer,  Colonel  John  McComb  (then  a  member  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  they  had  ever 
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one  person,  even  in  so  personal  a  narrative,  ing  from  it  again.  Some  of  them  were  lights 

None  can  ever  know  the  awful  scenes  of  —incandescent  lights.   Sometimes  they  ap- 

consternation,  despair,  and  suffering  down  peared  to  be  brighter,  and  sometimes  they 

in  the  forward  compartments  of  the  stricken  appeared  to  be  dim,  as  they  passed  through 

ship;  of  men  wounded,  or  drowning  in  the  the  smoke,  I  should  presume.  The  color  of 

swirl  of  water,  or  confined  in  a  closed  com-  the  smoke,  I  should  say,  was  a  very  dark 

partment  gradually  filling  with  water.   But  slate-color.   There  were  fifteen  to  twenty  of 

from  those  so  favorably  situated  that  escape  those  lights  that  looked  like  incandescent 

was  possible,  much  may  be  gathered  to  en-  lights.  The  smoke  did  not  seem  to  be  black, 

able  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  general  as  you  would  imagine  from  an  explosion 

chaos.   It  is  comforting  to  believe  that  most  like  that.     It  seemed  to  be  more  a  slate- 

of  those  who  were  lost  were  killed  instantly;  color.  .  .  .  Quantities  of  paper  and  small 

and  it  is  probably  true,  also,  for  many  of  the  fragments  fell  over  our  ship,  and  for  some 

wounded  who  recovered  had  no  knowledge  time  after." 

of  the  explosion;  they  remembered  no  sen-  Mr.  Sigmund  Rothschild,  a  passenger  on 

sations,  except  that  they  awoke  and  found  board  the  City  cf  Washingtany  went  on  deck 

themselves  wounded  and  in  a  strange  place,  about  half-past  nine  with  his  f ellow-passen- 

The  phenomena  of  the  explosion,  as  wit-  ger  Mr.  Wertheimer.  They  drew  chairs  to- 

nessed  by  different  persons,  and  the  personal  ward  the  railing.    Mr.  Rothschild  testified: 

experiences  of  ofllicers  and  men,  may  be  de-  ""  In  doing  so,  I  had  brought  my  chair  just 

rived  from  the  ^  Report  of  the  Naval  Court  about  in  this  condition  [indicating],  and  had 

of  Inquiry  upon  the  Destruction  of  the  Uni-  not  sat  down  when  I  heard  a  shot,  the  noise 

ted  States  Battle-ship  Maine."*  ^  I  have,  in  of  a  shot.  I  looked  around,  and  I  saw  the  bow 

addition,  reports  from  the  officers  of  the  of  the  Maine  rise  a  little,  go  a  little  out  of 

Maine,  and  my  recollections  of  conversations  the  water.   It  could  n't  have  been  more  than 

with  those  who  were  informed  in  various  a  few  seconds  after  that  noise,  that  shot, 

directions.  that  there  came  in  the  center  of  the  ship  a 

Before  the  court.  Captain  Frederick  G.  terrible  mass  of  fire  and  explosion,  and  every- 

Teasdale,  master  of  the  British  bark  Deva,  thing  went  over  our  heads,  a  black  mass.  We 

testified  as  follows:    He  was  aboard  the  could  not  tell  what  it  was.   It  was  all  black. 

Deva,  which  was  lying  at  a  wharf  at  Regla,  Then  we  heard  a  noise  of  falling  material  on 

from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  Maine,  the  place  where  we  had  been,  right  near  the 

He  said,  in  continuation  of  his  previous  testi-  smoking-room.   One  of  the  life-boats,  which 

mony:''.  .  .  sitting  at  the  cabin  table  writing  was  hanging,  had  a  piece  go  through  it  and 

when  I  heard  the  explosion.   I  thought  the  made  a  big  hole  in  it.    After  we  saw  that 

ship  had  been  collided  with.   I  ran  on  deck  mass  go  up,  the  whole  boat  [Maine]  lifted 

when  I  heard  the  explosion.    I  felt  a  very  out,  I  should  judge,  about  two  feet.  As  she 

severe  shock  in  my  head,  also.   I  seized  my  lifted  out,  the  bow  went  right  down.  .  .  .  We 

head  this  way  [indicating].   I  thought  I  was  stood  spell-bound,  and  cried  to  the  captain 

shot,  or  something.   The  transoms  of  the  [of  the  City  of  Washington],   The  captain 

doors  of  the  cabin  are  fitted  in  the  studs  gave  orders  to  lower  the  boats,  and  two  of 

on  the  side,  and  they  were  knocked  out  of  the  boats,  which  were  partly  lowered,  were 

place  with  the  shock.   The  first  seemed  to  be  found  broken  through  with  big  holes.   Some 

a  shot,  and  then  a  second,  or  probably  two  iron  pieces  had  fallen  through  them.  Natu- 

seconds,  after  the  first  report  that  I  heard,  rally,  that  made  a  delay,  and  they  had  to  run 

I  heard  a  tremendous  explosion;  but  as  soon  for  the  other  boats,  or  else  we  would  have 

as  I  heard  the  first  report,  — it  was  a  very  been  a  few  minutes  sooner  in  the  water, 

small   one,— thinking  something   had   hap-  Then  the  stern  stood  out  like  this,  in  this 

pened  to  the  ship,  I  rushed  on  deck,  and  direction  [indicating],  and  there  was  a  cry 

was  on  deck  just  in  time  to  see  the  whole  from  the  people:  *Help!'  and  *Lord  God, 

debris  going  up  in  the  air.   .  .   .  The  stuff  help  us!' and  *HelpI  Help!'  The  noise  of  the 

ascended,   I  should  say,  one  hundred  and  cry  from  the  mass  of  human  voices  in  the 

fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  up  in  the  boat  [Maine]  did  not  last  but  a  minute  or 

air.   It  seemed  to  go  comparatively  straight  two.   When  the  ship  was  going  down,  there 

until  it  reached  its  highest  point  of  ascent;  was  the  cry  of  a  mass  of  people,  but  that 

then  it  divided  and  passed  off  in  kinds  of  rolls  was  a  murmur.   That  was  not  so  loud  as  the 

or  clouds.  Then  I  saw  a  series  of  lights  fly-  single  voices  which  were  in  the  water.  That 

1  United  Stete0  Senate  Document  No.  207,  Fifty-  did  not  last  but  a  minute,  and  by  that  time 

flfth  Congreae,  Second  Session.  we  saw  somebody  on  the  deck  in  t\\^  %\.v?ctw 
V0L.LVn.— 32.  . 
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of  the  ship,  and  tt  took  about  a  few  minntei   sell  of  the  OEty  ^  fnuU^fM  waSd:  'I «« 
when  the  boats  eomineiiced  to  bring  in  the   atanding  on  the  gangw^,  utd  gMag  the 
officers.   [The  last  to  eome  on  board.]  We   quartermaster  orders  to  (^  the  man  at  Ite 
took  them  to  our  rooms.   A  great  mai^  of   ^elock  in  the  morning.  While  I  ma  atand- 
them  came  without  anything  on  but  a  pair   ing  there  I  heard  a  mmbling  aonnd,  and  ws 
saw  the  Maiiu  raise  up  fonraid.   After  tbit 
the  e^iloaion  occurreo,  and  the  stuff  was  4f- 
j      ingin  theairinalldiractiona.  Sheaaakim- 
■o      mediately  at  the  forward  end." 
■  Captain  Frank  Stevens,  marter  of  the 

i  af9^H^aiAtivtoi,te8t!fled:''IheanladDa 
J  muffled  explosion  and  eommotioii,  like  ss 
I  though  it  was  under  the  water,  followed  in- 
1  stantly  by  a  terrific  explosion,  lighting  up 
I  the  air  with  a  dull  red  glare,  filling  the  air 
1  full  of  flying  missiles,  which  lit  all  around  us. 
■s  We  were  s&uck,  1  think,  in  four  plaoea." 
•B  It  has  been  said  before  that  some  of  the 

j  ifatne*!  officers  and  some  of  the  crew  were  on 
the  main  or  upper  deck  at  the  time  of  the  «■■ 
ptosioD.  We  have  the  testimony  of  stMos  <f 
them  relatire  to  the  phenomena,  lieoteont 
John  Hood  was  one  of  these.  Ilia  liMiliiiawj 
is  very  interesting.  IquoteitatMHOsknglh: 
"I  was  ritting  on  the  port  ride  at  Oe  deek, 
with  my  feet  on  the  rail,  and  I  both  baud  ad 
felt— felt  more  than  1  heard— a  big  miils 
sion,  that  sounded  and  fdt  like  an  luSv- 
water  ezpkdon.  IwaBttBdertbeinnrsarin 
that  it  came  from  f <»ward,  ataiboaro,  at  ths 
time.  I  instantly  turned  n^hMd,  and  the  in- 
stant I  turned  my  head  therewaa  a  aeeond  ex- 
plosion. I  saw  the  whole  starboard  atde  of  die 
deck,  and  ereiytbing  aborc  It  as  far  aft  ss 

Jttie  aftN'^nd  of  the  snpentnwtDrs^  viag 
up  in  the  air,  with  all  kinds  of  objeeta  in  it— 


If 


aregnlarcrater-lilnperformanoe,irith  fli 
and  everything  else  coming  up.    1 1 
•fbehtadfl      ' 


1^   ately  sprang  myself  behindf^adg*  of  tbs 

«  superstructure,  as  thero  wen  a  mohbsr  of 
objectofl^nginn^direetrnvforalMltsr.  I 
ran  very  quidcly  aft,  as  fsat  aa  I  eooUL  aloaf 

•     * iTwl 


I      the  after«nd  of  the 

^      climbed  up  on  a  kind  of  stop.  I 

I      the  barge,  and  by  the  time  I  went  up  on  tin 

is      Bupentructure  this  explosion  had  passed. 

I      The  objects  had  stopped  flying  around. 

\     Then  I  saw  on  the  atarboard  nde  thou 

V      was  an  immense  nuiss  of  foaming  water  and 

I      wreckage  and  groaning  men  out  there.    It 

a      was  scattered  around  In  a  elrole,  I  should 

say  about  a  hundred  yards  in  diametv,  off 

on  the  starboard  side.  I  immediate^  pn- 

of  pants  and  nothing  else.  That  is  about  the    ceeded  to  lower  the  gig,  with  the  help  of 

whole  story  in  re^rd  to  the  shot."    Mr.    another  man.  After  I  got  that  in  tiie  intsr 

LouisWertheimer.another  passenger  aboard   several  officers  jumped  in  it^  and  one  vt  two 

theCV/j/ofirosAtn^ton,  gave  testimony  to  the   men.    In  the  meantime  somebody  rfie  was 

same  effect.  lowering  the  other  boat  on  tha  prart  rida.  I 

In  his  testimony  First  Ofllcer  Geoi^  Cor-  '  heard  some  groans  forward,  and  na  flnrwavl 
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the  length  of  that  short  sup  era  true  ture  aft,  down,  I  was  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
the  ileck  canted  down,  showing  that  her  bow  deck,  walking  up  and  down.  I  looked  over 
hail  gone  at  once.  the  side,  and  then  went  over  to  the  port  side 

"At  the  same  time  the  Bhip  heeled  over    and  took  a  look.     I  don't  remember  seeing 
considerably  to  port,  I  ahould  say  about  ten    any  boats  at  all  in  sight.   I  thought  at  the 
dfurees.  the  highest  amount,  and  thtn  the    time  the  harbor  was  very  free  from  boats.  I 
stern  began  to  sink  very  rapidly,  too;  so    thoiightitwasaboutthreebells,andl walked 
rapidly  that  by  the  time  I  got  that  gig  low-    over  to  the  port  side  of  the  deck,  just  abaft 
erfii,  with  the  assistance  of  another  man  or    the  after-turret.   Mr,  Hood  came  up  shortly 
afterward,  and  was  talking  to  me  when  the 
explosion  occurred.   I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  there  were  two  explosions,  though 
1  could  not  be  sure  of  it.    Mr.  Hood  started 
aft  to  get  on  the  poop  to  lower  the  boats,  I 
suppose,  and  I   followed  him.     Something 
struck  me  on  the  head.   My  cap  was  in  my 
hand.   My  head  was  slightly  cut,  and  I  was 
partially  knocked  over,  but  not  stunned.   I 
climbed  on  the  poop  and  went  on  the  star- 
tKtaril  side,  and  found  Captain  Sigsbee  there. 
I  reported  to  him.   He  ordered  the  boats  low- 
ered at  once  to  pick  up  any  of  the  woundol. 
The  officers  very  rapidly  got  on  the  poop,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  men  there,  but  my 
few. 
"The  barge  and  gig  were  lowered,  and 
■m  just  then  1  heard  a  man  crying  out  down  on 

the  quarter-deck.  I  went  to  the  ladder,  and 
1  saw  Mr.  Hood  trying  to  pull  a  ventilator 
off  the  man's  legs.  He  was  Ijring  in  the 
wreckage,  jammed  there.  The  water  then 
was  not  deep.  I  went  do«-n  and  helped  Mr. 
Hood  to  pull  this  ventilator  off,  and  carried 

Mib^inp    SECTION.      <|N1.V    HALF    OT    THE    BKCDGB    AND      ^^^   "'^''    **"    ""^    POOP,  With    the   help  Of  PH- 

suoKE-RTACK  ARE  SHOWN.  vate  Loftus,  I  think  it  was.   It  was  a  private 
man  [marine].   Then  the  captain  told  Mr. 

two,    the    upper  quarter-deck   was    under  Wainwright  to  see  if  anything  could  be  done 

water,  and  the  stern  was  sinking  so  quickly  to  put  out  the  fire.    Mr.  Wainwright  went 

that  when  I  began  to  pick  this  man  up,  whom  forward  to  the  middle  superstructure,  and 

I  spoke  of  on  the  quarter-deck,  the  deck  was  shortly  afterward  came  back  and  reported  to 

still  out  of  water.   Before  I  got  this  ventila-  the  captain  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  do 

tor  off  him  —it  did  n't  take  very  long,  as  Mr.  anything.    Then  in  a  very  few  moments  the 

Blandin  assisted  to  move  that  to  get  him  up  captain  decidedthat  it  was  hopeless,  and  gave 

—the  water  was  over  my  knees,  and  just  the  order  to  abandon  ship.    Boats  came  from 

catching  this  fellow's  head,   the  stern  was  the  Alfonxo  Doee,  and  two  boats  from  the 

sinking  that  quickly.   The  bow  had  gone  fi/yof  UnjAfH^on, and  those,  withourboate, 

down,  as  I  say.  instantly."  picked  up  the  wounded  and  sent  most  of 

Spi'cial  interest  attaches  to  the  personal  them,  by  the  captain's  order,  to  the  A^onte. 

experiences  of  Lieutenant  John  H.  Blandin,  There  were  thirty-four  sent  there.   We  ahan- 

who  hiiM  since  died.  The  disaster  appeared  to  doned  ship,  the  captain  getting  in  his  gig 

affect  him  greatly,  and  led,  doubtless,  to  the  after  everj'body  had  left,  and  went  to  the 

ini|iairniont  of  his  health.   He  had  made  an  Cilj/tf  Wasfiington." 

unusually  long  tour  of  continuous  sea  duty,  One  of  the  narrowest  escapes  of  an  officer 

andhailsufferedconsiderabledisappointment  was  that  of  Naval  Cadet  D.  F.  Boyd,  Jr.  1 

because  of  his  failure  to  secure  his  detach-  quote  a  large  part  of  his  report  to  me.   It 

ment  from  the  Maine.    For  certain  public  gives  all  that  is  known  of  the  case  of  As- 

Tfason^  v..  had  not  been  granted  him,  but  it  siatant  Engineer  Darwin   R.  Merritt,  who 

would  have  come  soon.   He  said:  "After  the  was  drowned.  "About  nine-thirty,  as  well  as 

third  quarter-watch  at  nine  o'clock  was  piped  I  am  able  to  judge,  on  the  night  of  February 
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and  as  I  was  lifted  off  my  feet,  I  caup^ht  a  torpedoes  were  lit  right  up,  and  I  seen  Mr. 
steam-heater  pipe,  and  reached  for  the  steer-  Jenkins  then  throw  up  both  hands  and  fall, 
age  ladder.  It  was  gone.  I  worked  my  way  right  by  the  steerage  pantry.  Then  I  groped 
along  the  steam-pipe  until  I  reached  the  my  way  aft,  and  got  to  the  captain's  ladder- 
port  side  of  the  ship.  Water  was  rushing  the  ladder  coming  outof  the  ward-room-— just 
through  the  air-ports,  and  as  I  reached  the  as  you  come  out  of  the  ward-room  to  go  up 
side,  I  heard  some  one  cry:  *God  help  me!  in  the  cabin.  When  I  got  there  the  ladder 
Goil  help  me!'  I  think  it  must  have  been  was  carried  away,  and  somehow  or  other 
Merritt.  At  that  moment  I  found  the  two  the  manrope  kept  fast  upon  the  deck,  but  the 
tor})edoes  that  were  triced  up  under  the  ladder  got  adrift  from  it  down  below  in  the 
deck-beams,  and,  twining  my  legs  around  water.  By  that  time  the  water  was  right  up 
them.  I  worked  my  way  inboard.  The  water  even  with  my  chin.  Then  I  commenced  to 
was  then  at  a  level  of  about  one  foot  from  get  scared,  and  in  fooling  around  it  happened 
the  deck-beams.  At  that  moment  some  burn-  thataropetouchedmyarm,andl  commenced 
ing  cellulose  flared  up,  and  I  was  able  to  reach  to  climb  overhand  and  got  on  deck." 
the  hatch-coaming  and  work  my  way  up  on  Fireman  William  Gartrell  was  in  the  steam- 
deck.  1  rushed  on  the  poop,  and  there  steering  room,  two  decks  lower  than  the 
found  Captain  Sigsbee,  Lieutenant-Com-  officers'  mess-room.  He  was  lower  do^n  in 
mander  Wainwright,  Lieutenants  Holman  the  ship  than  any  other  man  that  escaped. 
and  Hood,  and  Naval  Cadet  Cluverius.  The  To  reach  the  level  of  the  officers'  mess-rooms 
remaining  boats  were  away,  picking  up  these  he  had  to  run f orw-ard  about  twenty  feet,  pass 
men  in  the  water.  Lieutenant-Commander  through  a  doorway,  spring  across  to  a  ladder, 
Wainwright  and  I  then  went  on  the  quarter-  climb  up  two  flights  of  ladders,  and  pass 
deck  awning  and  on  the  middle  superstruc-  through  another  doorway— a  narrow  and 
ture  to  help  out  any  wounded.  difficult  route  under  the  best  of  conditions 

"  When  the  captain  gave  the  order  to  (see  profile  of  the  Maine).   I  quote  his  testi- 

abandon  ship,  we  were  brought  over  in  the  monyinpart:  *' I  could  see  through  the  door. 

Ward    line    steamer  City  (f   Washinghris  sir.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  blue  flame,  and  it  came 

boat.  The  boats  present,  as  well  as  I  remem-  all  at  once.   The  two  of  us  jumped  up,  and  I 

ber,  were  two  of  our  boats,  two  from  the  went  on  the  port  side  up  the  engine-room 

City  of  Washington,  three  from  the  Alfonso  ladder,  and  Frank  Gardiner  he  went  up  the 

XII,  and  several  shore  boats."  starboard  side— at  least,  he  did  n*t  go  up,  be- 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  cause  he  hollered  to  me.   He  struck  the  door 

of  Lieutenant  Friend  W.  Jenkins  have  been  right  there  where  the  partition  separates  the 

involved  in  much  mystery.  Lieutenant  Hoi-  two  doors,  and  he  must  have  struck  his  head. 

man  testified  that  he  himself,  together  with  He  hollered  to  me:  he  says:  'O  Jesus,  Billy, 

Lieutenants  Jungen  and  Jenkins  and  Chief  I  am  gone.'   I  did  n't  stop  then,  because  the 

Engineer  Howell,  were  in  the  officers'  mess-  water  was  up  to  my  knees.   I  made  a  break 

room.    All  were  saved  but  Lieutenant  Jen-  as  quick  as  I  could  up  the  ladder,  and  when 

kins.   Mess-attendant  John  H.  Turpin  (col-  I  got  up  the  ladder  into  the  steerage-room  the 

ored )  was  in  the  ward-room  pantry,  which  is  ladder  was  gone.    Everything  was  dark.    I 

next  forward  of  the  officers'  mess-room.    In  could  n't  see  nothing;  everything  was  pitch- 

his  testimony  Turpin  says:  '*  It  was  a  jarring  dark,  and  I  gave  up,  or  I  started  to  give  up. 

explosion— just  one  solid  explosion,  and  the  There  was  a  colored  fellow  with  me;  I  did  n't 

ship  heaved  and  lifted  like  that,  and  then  all  know  his  name  until  afterward.    His  name 

was  (lark.    I  met  Mr.  Jenkins  in  the  mess-  was  Harris.   We  got  hold  of  each  other.  I 

room,  and  by  that  time  the  water  was  up  to  says:  *Let  's  give  up;  there  is  no  hope.'  I 

my  waist,  and  the  water  was  running  aft.   It  started  in  to  say  a  prayer  the  best  I  knew 

was  all  (lark  in  there,  and  he  hollered  to  me,  how,  and  I  heard  a  voice.   It  must  have  been 

and  he  savs:  *  Which  wav?'    I  don't  know  an  officer:  it  could  n't  have  been  a  man's 

what  he  meant  by  that.   I  says:  *  I  don't  know  voice,  because  he  says:  *  There  is  hope,  men.' 

which  way.'  He  hollered  again: 'Which  way?'  I  knew  from  that  that  he  was  an  officer. 

I  says:  *I  don't  know,  sir,  which  way.'  And  After  that  I  seen  a  little  light.   It  looked 

he  hollere<l  the  last  time;  he  says:  *  Which  like  an  awful  distance  from  me,  but  I  made 

way?'    1  says:  *I  don't  know,  sir.'  Then  I  for  that  light,  and  when  I  got  there  it  seemed 

was  groping  my  way,  and  the  water  was  up  like  I  could  see  the  heavens.   I  got  jammed 

to  my  breast.   Mr.  Jenkins  started  forward,  in  the  ladder.   My  head  was  right  up  against 

and  then  the  whole  compartment  lit  right  the  deck.    I  seen  the  ladder,  and  I  caught 

up.    That  whole  compartment  where  the  hold  of  Harris,  and  the  two  of  us  hugged 
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ments  the  night  before,  but  no  hope  could  be  berger,  Ray,  and  Holden.   Will  turn  over  three 

built  up  uninjured  boats  to  captain  of  port,  with  request 

Tlie  officers  of  the  Maine  were  in  good  {or  safe-keeping.  Will  send  all  wounded  men  to 

physical  condition  that  morning:  none  showed  '*^P****  '"^  Havana. 

signs  of  nervous  shock.    The  same  is  true  ^he  following  telegram  was  received  from 

of  the  uninjured  men.   None  had  saved  more  ^^j^^  secretary: 
than  he  had  upon  him  when  the  explosion 

came,  and  some  had  been  wet  by  the  filthy  The  President  directs  me  to  express  for  himself 

harbor  water;  kind-hearted  passengers  and  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  his  profound 

officers  of  the  vessel  had  supplied  de^iencies  ^^ire^f/J^^^^^^^ 

so  far  as  possib  e,  but  we  were  a  gruesome  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.j^,^^  and^ing  foKSTdeiS. 
party.    Dunng  the  day  the  United  States 

despatch-steamer    Fern,    Lieutenant-Com-  The  Olivette  and  the  Oily  qf  Washinfftm 

mander  W.  C.  Cowles,  commanding,  arrived,  left  during  the  afternoon,  the  latter  for 

So  did  the  steamer  Mangrove  of  the  United  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  the  wounded  men  hav- 

States  Lighthouse  Establishment,  with  Com-  ing  been  transferred  from  her  to  the  San 

mander  Samuel  Belden,  U.  S.  N.,  on  board,  Ambrosio  Hospital.   At  4  P.M.  I  went  ashore 

and  the  American  passenger-steamer  Olivette  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Hotel  In- 

of  the  Plant  line.   Assistant  Surgeon  Spear  glaterra,  where  General  Lee  lived.    Othos 

of  the  flagship  New  York  and  Surgeon  Clen-  of  the  Maine's  officers  were  there  with  me 

denin  of  the  army  post  at  Key  West  came  to  or  at  another  hotel  near  by.    Lieutenant 

render  assistance.  Wainwright  preferred  to  remain  on  board 

The  day  after  the  explosion  of  the  Mainly  the  Fern  with  his  friend,  Ldeutenant-Com- 

I  sent  to  Key  West,  by  the  Olivette,  every  mander  Cowles.   Anthony  and  Bidlock  went 

officer  and  man  that  could  be  spared  or  who  with  me  to  the  Inglaterra.   The  Inglaterra 

could  travel.   My  desire  was  to  retain  no  one  occupied  a  central  position  with  respect  to 

in  Havana  that  could  get  away;  and  there-  the  harbor,  the  palace,  the  cable  office,  the 

after  the  wounded  men  were  taken  from  the  consulate,  the  morgue,  and  the  cemetery.  It 

hospitals  and  sent  to  Key  West  as  soon  was  the  rational  residence  for  me  at  the  time, 

as  they  could  bear  the  journey.   I  retained  I  remained  there  about  a  week.    There  were 

on  duty  in  Havana  Lieutenant-Commander  many  evidences  that  the  people  of  Havana, 

Wainwright,    Paymaster   Ray,    Dr.   Hene-  as  a  body,  gave  us  sincere  sympathy,  at  least 

berger.  Chaplain  Chidwick,  Lieutenant  Hoi-  at  that  time.  That  day,  General  Lee,  whose 

man,  and  Naval  Cadets  Holden  and  Cluverius.  opportunity  for  judging  was  better  than 

I  also  retained  my  orderly,  Private  William  mine,  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 

Anthony,  and  a  very  worthy  gunner's  mate  Department  of  State: 

named  Bullobk    The  greater  part  of  the  day  p^^^^^^^  ^„^^  expressed  by  government  and 

was  spent  on  the  water,  on  board  the  visit-  municipal  authorities,  consuls  of  foreign  nationa, 

ing  vessels  already  named,  receiving  reports,  organized  bodies  of  all  sorts,  and  citizens  generally. 

parting  with  the  officers  and  men,  and  pre-  Flags  at  half-mast  on  govemor-generars  palace, 

paring  for  the  work  to  come.  In  the  forenoon  on  shipping  in  harbor,  and  in  city.  Business  sns^ 

I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Secre-  pended;  theaters  closed.  Dead  number  about  2G0. 

tarv  of  the  Navy:  Officers*  quarters  being  in  rear  and  seamen's  for- 
ward, where  explosion  took  pkice,  accounts  for 

Advise  sending  wrecking-vessel  at  once.   Maine  greater  proportional  loss  of  sailors.    Funeral  to- 

aubmerged  except  debris.   Mostly  work  for  divers  morrow  at  3  P.M.   Officers  Jenkins  and  Merritt 

now.    Jenkins  and  Merritt  still  missing.    Little  still  missing.   Suppose  you  ask  that  naval  court 

hoj>e  for  their  safety.   Those  known  to  be  saved  of  inquiry  ^  held  to  ascertain  cause  of  explosioii. 

are:  officers,  24;  uninjured,  crew,  18:  wounded  Hope  our  people  will  repress  excitement  and 

now  on  Ward  line  steamer,  in  city  hospitals  and  calmly  await  decision. 
hotels.  r>9,  so  far  as  known.   All  others  went  down 

on  board  or  near  the  Maine.   Total  lost  or  miss-  The  swirl  of  responsibilities  in  which  I 

ing,  2r):».   With  several  exceptions,  no  officer  or  found  myself  can  well  be  understood.   I  had 

man  has  more  than  a  part  of  a  suit  of  clothing,  i^gt  my  vessel  and  more  than  two  hundred 

and  that  is  wet  with  water.  Ward  steamer  leav(  s  ^^^  fif^y  of  my  crew  in  a  foreign  port,  politi- 

for  Mexico  at  2  this  afternoon.  The  officers  saved  ,j    unfriendly  at  least,  where  I  could  not 

are  uniniured.   Damage  was  in  compartments  of  j  i.i_                     xJ.  *                 j  j     f* 

crew.  Am  preparing  to  telegraph  list  of  saved  and  command  the  resources  that  were  needed.  It 

wounded.   Olivette  leaves  for  Key  West  at  1  P.  M.  was  a  land  of  one  creed.  The  recovery  of 

Will  send  by  her  to  Key  West  officers  saved,  ex-  the  dead  was  reported  to  me  hour  after  hour; 

cept  myself  and  Wainwright,  Holman,  Hene-  more  were  down  in  the  wreck.   State  papers 
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By  Her  Commander, 
Captain  Charles  Dwight  Sigsbee,  U.  S   N 
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any  direction,  BDBpieionvit  the kgiedgoide  *■■■*■**»■*  ^^—^^  ^*  ^ 

to  precaotioneiy  meemes.  winch  wee  ahrflftegMgw^f.  Haevailhe 

I  regretted  the  nMgrnnent  of  to  ^diiable  wnmaihw  of  a  aelatioB.  The  lkmlgmmjf9 

a  ship  as  the  Iftiafyiuf  to  aerriee  m  h>ilinft  wia  netei:  aha  wm  ihwrijy  wriagw^ 

Havana,  notwithatandug  she  waa  aent  to  head  to  the  awrthwaii;  aa  vaa  tha  Via- 

support  me  in  my  widiea  for  nanl  envinm-  cafa.  A  ana  vaa  awi  to  aota  if  the  aoaal 

ment.  The  fbrm  waa  ptefai'red  aa aoBciently  naitiiiwiid  in  Ihii  fiaaiiil  inii|iaiimiml    It 

serving  the  porpoee.  Howvfer,  I  took  up  nj  hadeeaaed.  naeaan  vaa  dear:  the  aoaai 

quarters  on  board  the  Mmi§mtrf^  where  I  had  eontinoed  to  ha  BMal  andifala  in  ttat 

received  the  kind  attentiona  of  Command^'  part  of  tha  JiMfyiBMry  that  waa  aaaraat  the 

Converse.  lIurafa^aatheiraanliawBagat  thairanar> 

The  first  night  of  the  Jfeaijfoiiffy  in  port  iaga.  It  canefirQaithe  FttoqiBttinNighthe 

was  marked  by  a  lodicroas  incident—hidi-  water.    Coanaaiider  Coamraa  and  I  hd 

crous  in  the  termination,  although  rather aeri-  heroically  reaohad  to  naaia  on  hoard  aad 

ous  in  its  first  stage  of  development.  About  take  our  chaaeeiL   Wo  laaniaad  oa  hoari, 

8  p.  M.  Commander  Converse  and  I  had  de-  but  not  heroically.  Ad^f  or  two  afterward 

cided  to  go  in  company  to  make  a  visit  of  when  Captain  Eidate  caiaa  on  hoard,  wa  toll 

courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  court  of  him  of  our  *acan^*  to  oar  laataal  aannn- 

inquinr  on  board  the  Jfaa^rorr.  The  gig  had  ment.  He  said  that  the  aoDiher  of  heata  a 

been  called  away  when  Commander  Conv^se  minate  ahowed  that  4ie  aooaad  cana  fkvai 

informed  me  that  a  most  remarkable  tapping  his  dynamo  or  horn  hia  drcalatnig-fanpL 

sound  had  been  reported  from  the  lower  for-  Xeverthelesa^  the  eiaaiag  ia  i[wtliia  hai 

ward  compartments  of  the  ship,  bat  coaU  not  not  been  a  pifiiiiat  oaa. 

be  precisely  located.  We  were  beading  to  the  w  i>*^*>  ^li^^i^A^  ■■■■*?— ■a  •^^*i^€^p^^j||> 

eastward,  broadside  to  broadside  with  the  men-of-aai  awoTigBaathioagtaindirMtiaBi 

Ti^'iya,  which  was  on  oar  port  beam  and  vanr  aa  to  theniBehaa  aad  aot  la  tha  Jfa^paaniL 

near.  We  resolved  to  investigate.  Continaed  My  orden  to  make  a  fnm&Stf  viali  had  ait 

reports  were  demanded.  The  aoond  grew  ia  bcm  eoaateraiaadad.  I  Biadiiptoa^  otdMS 

distinctness:  there  waa  a  regolar  tapping  to  the  bast  of  lay  ability,  bat  tha  ajtaatfaa 

like  that  of  an  electrical  tranamitter.  I  ree-  was  daily  growing  AMaa  tenaa.    fnaaaliblt 

ommended  that  the  beats  be  timed.   They  law  aeemed  to  be  impriling  ^pam  aad  the 

were  two  hundred  and  forty  a  minnte~a  United  States  toward  war.  Wlula 

multiple   of  sixty:   therefore,   clockworfc.  war.  aa  caning  flaaa  aavara  aad 

That  was  serious.  The  crew,  being  forward,  soffeiing  amoag  wobmb  aad  d^jUm  thia 

did  not  like  the  appearance  of  tlunga:  they  amoag  cooibataBtBea,  I  grew  gradaaQyiata 

di  .i  not  mind  square  fighting,  bat  clockwork  sack  a  cooditiQa  of  mhid  that  I,  in  oomaMi 

un-ier  the  keel  was  not  to  their  liking,  withaiaiqrof  iB]rfellow-ooQatqfmaB>waiaat 

Ther^  were  some  of  the  sorrivors  of  the  averse  to  war  with  ^laia. 

Ji/:3sv  on  hoard,  including  the  captain.   I  Daring  the  latter  part  of  tiia  iririt  of  tti 

cal>i  for  nK>re  reports,  ud  directed  that  Mmittmurg  I  bdievad  that  her  praasace  ia 

so:r.e  one's  ear  be  applied  to  the  riding-caUe,  Havana  waa  no  hmg^rdeairahle.  UahMiie 

ar.-i  that  a  boat  be  sent  to  listen  at  the  was  protected  firm  wtthoat^shewaaoBBieei* 

nxN>n::£r-buoy.  to  note  if  the  soand  was  aarily  riAed.  Tlie  piuwma  in  the  hnbor 

trariszrdtted  \hrougfa  the  water.  The  sound  of  the  llmyB  aad  tta  Qjatads  oflhot  uij 

f:T^7  in  volume  and  coaM  be  located  under  anral  ^Eect  that  eoaU  bo  prodooed  by  a 

a  r^^r:  compartment,  well  forward.  A  boat  single  Uaited  Stataa  war-vuML  It  waa  of 

«-3^  s^r.:  o:itsiiie  to  probe  with  an  oar.  No-  opinkm  that  ao  Umtad  States  naval  fom 

th:r.^7:»5iiscoveT>ed.  The boundsof patience  should  be  employed  at  Havana  unlesa  a^ 

wrre  r.o  lor.^r  coterminous  with  the  limits  grMEiveiy,  and  then  outride  the  harbor.  It 

c:  :r.:^r!:at:onal  courtesy,  so  the  bottom  of  had  beeome  impowihie  for  tha  Unitad  Statas 

th^  si:p  was  swept  witha  rope  by  means  of  to  4y  its  lag  in  aetuiitj  for  the  protaetioB 

Kvats.  Oih-er  boats  wnne  sent  to  ride  at  the  of  its  dtiaeaa.  lathatooaaactioiKHiecodd 

rr:T>rz:e  er.is  of  the  lower  booms  by  way  of  well  ^rHMmber  tha Mriac*  I  raeoDmMadid 

p;&:T^>l.  1  j->st  contTx^l  of  my  temj^.  and  re-  that  the  Jfaa^psaMry  ho  ordared  away,  sad 

rn^rkei  thst  one  might  get  as  well  uded  to  she  was  refiewad  li|y  tta  Ara  oa  Mttth  IT, 

Kv^:*^  ::p  as  to  hanging,  but  once  waa  and  IJeuttBaat43bMBMBadBrWahwm|^aai 

enc ^ir..  The  tapping  nevw  ceased,  but  be*  I  traaaCerrsd  oanabaa  ta  tta  FknL 

ga::  :o  iraw  slowly  aft  It  was  rqMwted  aa  It  waa  Mt  av  hahU  aft  HaEiaaa  to  oont 

at  the  port  gaagwiQr«  then  was  aoriaaa  cMvanrtimi  aa  ta  ^aakh  poHohib 
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by  General  Lee  from  the  Department  of  of  Ordnance.    Captain  Chadwick  had  been 

State  at  Washington:  United  States  naval  attache  at  Liondon, 

and  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment. 

The  government  of  the  United  SUtes  has  al-  Lieutenant-Commander    Potter    had    held 

ready  begun  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  of  ^^^ous  positions  of  importance,  especially 

the  disaster  te  the  iUai7i€,  through  officers  of  the    „.    .i,^   xt„„„i    A««^^«»,f    t  :^„4.1 4./^ 

navy  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  ^^  ^^«  NavaJ   Academy.    Lieutenant^om. 

will  proceed  independently.  mander  Manx  knew  the  structure  of  the 

The  government  will  afford  every  facility  it  can  ^<^i^  and  her  organization  in  every  detail; 

to  the  Spanish  authorities  in  whatever  investiga-  in  fact,  under  a  former  commanding  officer, 

tion  they  may  see  fit  to  make  upon  their  part.  Captain  Arent  S.  Crowninshield  (now  chief 

of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy 

This  diespatch  disposed  of  the  question  of  Department),  he  organized  the  crew  of  the 

joint  investigation.    This  day  funeral  ser-  vessel.  He  is  a  highly  intelligent,  active,  and 

vices  were  held  at  the  cathedral  over  the  re-  decisive  officer.   As  commanding  officer  of 


ONAWN  IV  OCORGE   VARIAN. 

KEY  RECOVERED  FROM  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "MAINE." 


mains  of  the  Spanish  colonel  Ruiz,  who  had  the  Maine  at  the  time  of  her  destruction,  I 
been  killed  in  December  by  order  of  an  insur-  was,  in  a  measure,  under  fire  by  the  court, 
gent  colonel.  I  desired  to  attend  the  funeral  The  constitution  of  the  court  pleased  me 
with  General  Lee,  in  recognition  of  the  pub-  greatly.  I  desired  to  have  the  facts  investi- 
lic  demonstration  of  sympathy  for  our  dead  gated,  not  only  on  their  merits,  but  in  a  way 
made  by  the  Spaniards,  but  reluctantly  aban-  to  be  convincing  to  the  public,  and  I  was 
doned  my  intention  because  I  had  no  suita-  sure  that  this  court  of  inquiry  would  deal 
ble  garments  to  wear.  Convention  is  strictly  with  the  case  exhaustively, 
drawn  by  the  Spaniards  in  regard  to  funerals,  On  the  same  day  Commander  Peral  of  the 
and  one  must  wear  uniform  or  civilian's  even-  Spanish  court  of  inquiry  visited  the  Man- 
ing  dress;  I  had  neither.  grove  while  I  was  on  board,  and  conversed  on 
On  the  21st  the  Mangrove  returned  from  various  matters.  I  had  already  provided  him 
Key  West,  bringing  the  members  of  the  with  plans  of  the  Maine^  in  order  that  he 
court  of  inquiry,  and  the  court  convened  on  might  be  prepared  to  pursue  his  independent 
board  that  vessel.  I  was  the  first  witness,  investigation  without  loss  of  time.  General 
The  court  was  composed  of  Captain  William  Lee  informed  General  Blanco  of  the  expected 
T.  Sampson,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  arrival  of  wrecking-vessels,  and  no  obstacle 
battle-ship/oM;a;CaptainFrenchE.Chadwick,  was  put  in  the  way  of  prosecuting  the  wreck- 
captain  of  the  flagship  New  York;  and  Lieu-  ing  work. 

tenant-Commander  William  P.  Potter,  ex-  During  the  day  various  articles  were  re- 

ecutive  officer  of  the  A'e?^  TorA:.   The  judge-  covered  from  my  cabins:   the  silverware 

advocate  was  Lieutenant-Commander  Adolph  presented  to  the  vessel  by  the  State  of 

Marix,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  as  Maine,  my  bicycle,  a  type-writing  machine, 

having  been  at  one  time  executive  officer  of  etc.  Theafter-superstructure,in  which  were 

the  Maine.    It  was  a  court  which  inspired  my  cabins,  w^as  the  only  part  of  the  vessel 

confidence.  All  the  members  were  scholarly  which  was  easily  accessible  to  the  divers. 

men.  Admiral  Sampson  had  been  at  the  head  Below  that  all  was  confusion.  Everything 

of  the  torpedo  station,  superintendent  of  that  was  buoyant,  including  mattresses  and 

the  Naval  Academy,  and  chief  of  the  Bureau  furniture,  had  risen  to  the  ceiling,  blocking 
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My  watch  was  not  without  marine  his- 
tory. It  had  bt»on  down  in  salt  water  three 
tiiiH's:  oiu*e  in  .Japan,  many  years  ago,  ami 
tlu*  stTonii  time  in  Cuba,  about  ISTS.  The 
st'i'oihl  submerjjtMice  occurred  while  I  was  in 
coiiiinanil  of  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Hhih , 
eii^^a^jiMJ  in  deep-sea  exploration  in  theiiulf 
of  Mt'xiro.  l*rofessor  Alexamler  Agassiz  was 
thi'ii  associatetl  with  me  for  the  dredginjj: 
work  wliich  was  made  a  specialty  that  sea- 
son. Thi'  lU'ikr  had  been  to  Havana,  where 
si'.o  had  obtaineil  authority  from  the  captain- 
j:r!UM'al  to  enter  Haliia  Honda,  aluut  fnriy- 
livi'  Miiles  wost  oi  Havana.  It  was  ni»t  a  port 
of  i'!'.iry.  Wo  wore  informed  that  "lirectiori.-* 
r.a  i  i'oo:i  ^ivon  li.ere  to  atfoni  ;is  evt.*ry  faci!- 
i:y  for  ti;e  p rose v* '.it ion  oi  the  sciiT.tirlo  work 
»•■  winoii  wo  woiv  oT:i:a.L;e«l.  O'u*  afiirr.oo::. 
wi-.'.'.o  v^if  ivii.ia  Hon»ia.  ov.r  stei-!  .ire'ii:t*-ropi' 
fo.:\\i  iw  the  :!\:irhi:iorv  an-l  nee-ied  splicini:. 
a  ti'  i;o-;>i^pt'rario:-,.sujri:eslinL;a!'.  a::chi»ratre 
\:\  ;»ort.  It  was  also  desiri'd  to  ei;T..'r  for  the 
p-.;:pv\<e  of  olit.iir.ir.ir.  if  possiiie.  a  pilot  fi»r 
l\\c  To^va  io  Ktvfs.  to  the  wi-stwar-i.  reefs 
wi.-.v'':  ':\i\i'  r.over  been  pro;^eriv  sv.rveved. 
P;;v;::i:  :::o  xiav  a  Sparush  o^viai  ioarded  the 
h  .:,  ;u':'.".c  •,ir..ier  direclio'.-.s  frmr.  Havar^a. 
av  1  o:ro:i'i  to  ser.d  us  a  pilot  if  we  shouli 
T:i.\ko  :i  siiT-.a!  fov  ti:al  purpose.  When  it  was 
div :  ii-  i.  rather  hi:e  in  the  lay.  to  enter  the 
r«  ,,  ..  e  .!>.•. I.  >4u.-*«  •'■  -  a  ^'.-o*  «»i>  ii.a  .c.  i 
v- 1 '  : .  i :. .  ^  t  e :  -. :  e  r  a  i :  ".  o .: :  o::e.  i  ec  a  use  i  t  was :  o«."> 
!.i:v  :•;  tho  ::iv:.-  i:>^vr::  thv  oha!:::v!  clt-ar'v 

..■' V     »   ..   .^t.   ,t       •    I    ..•*»    ..'.«.    *i..v    .-vv.  c^sCfci.  J 
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hawser  made  fast  to  the  Blake^  suddenly 
surged  on  the  hawser.  It  flew  violently  up- 
ward and  <iuivered  under  great  tension.  I 
was  then  almost  exactly  under  it.  Believing 
that  when  the  reaction  took  place  and  the 
hawser  descentied  it  would  kill  me  and  the 
single  man  in  the  dinghy  with  me,  I  shouted 
to  him  to  get  overljoard.  I  myself  jumped, 
with  the  result  that  my  watch  was  filled 
with  .<alt  water.  The  Blake  was  afterwanl 
tl<»ated.  ami  completed  a  good  season's  work. 
The  Spaniards  hail  not  thought  that  we  could 
savi'  the  vessel.  I  asked  the  superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey  for  a  board  or  court  of 
in«iuiry.  He  replied  by  cable:  "  No  court  of 
in«iiiiry  r.eces.^ary:  hearty  thanks  and  con- 
;rraf.;l:iti««r.s  in  yourself,  officers,  and  crew 
for  savir.^  the  lU'ih," 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  man  sent  to 
pilot  us  in  was  a  commim  boatman  who  had 
«'!".ly  rfCt-ntiy  arrived  from  Santiago  deCuba. 
He  kr.fw  absolutely  nothing  of  the  channel 
into  Hahia  Honda.  There  were  certain  vexa- 
tiov.s  ii'.ciiier.ts  ctmnecte«i  with  that  case. 
Th-:*  lay  after  the  grounding  of  the  Blake, 
a  Spar.ish  r.aval  officer,  under  orders  from 
the  Spar.ish  a  iT.iral  at  Havana,  arrived  at 
Kai'.ia  H-T.-ia  on  t»oard  an  American  mer- 
char.t  stra.T.t^r.  to  make  otfer  of  assistance. 
Hv  w:is  in fo rmei  of  our  neetls,  whereupon 
he  returr.r'i  to  Havana.  Nothing  at  all  was 
iontr  ty  thf  Spaniards  for  our  relief  until 
Profe.^s-'r  Atrassiz  went  to  Havana,  when, 
*:  y  vxtr.ior  ::nar>'  erforts.  he  managed  to  get 
:ro:r.  the  na\'y-yard  an  anchor  and  a  haw.«»er. 
N">  u:  ■•'.'Lry  or  expression  of  regret  for  the 
iTT".::.  ::nc  vf  the  vessel  was  received,  and 
on  :■-  :\:y-.i  oi  the  gnriin^iing,  when  I  sent 
.1-.  ■•^..•rr  ash-.-re  ti>  a  telegraph  office  about 
s:x  :.  i.rs  away,  w-.th  a  report  to  the  superin- 
:•:  n  \r' :  . :  :hr  Coas:  Survey  that  I  had  been 
J-  •-".  iv  :  :  y  a  pi'.o:.  the  censorship  was  ap- 
:".:•  :  :  n  y  tespatch.  and  I  was  not  allowed 
:  :■ !-.  jr.Lph  that  there  was  a  pilot  on  board, 
:  r  :/-.  -rason.  as  given  by  the  Spaniards, 
n:an  sen:  -jras  not  a  pilot.  On  that 
:hrn?  was  an  exhibition  of 
The  iTovernor  of  the  prorince 
■■■-•>  ■. :  T  5.  :r.  an :  :he  captain  of  the  port, 
r :  ■  -  r-:  .::vA;rn:  o5c:al.  was  aln:ost  constant 
-  -  .i::cn:.inoe  on  the  vessel  during  the 
-.  as  a  n:a::er  o:  either  courtesv  or 

-r. ..::  r.  Hf  gave  us  no  ai^istance  ex- 
.  -. :  :  ..  :•.:>,:  us  to  get  ashore  as  soon  as  a 
^..  .  ./.•:-  . n.  He  said  :he  s«a  would  make 
'.  t  -.  -.»:  • :  V     I:  is  onlv  fair  lo  sav  that  there 

•  •  • 

'.  .5  A  f-rtt  at  Havana  during  the  period 
s:.i:c-:.  *-::>.  may  ha^v  interfered  with  mea- 
sures wh:.-i  :cherride  niigfat  have  been  taken 
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Proi'tor.    This  party  consisteil  of  Senator  volvinp  close  decision   came   up.    Ensign 

Moiu*y  oi  Mississippi,  Senator  Thurston  of  Charles   S.  Bookwalter,  Ensign   Powelson, 

N\'l«r:iska.  RopresentativeCuminingsof  New  and  Naval  Cadet  Holden,  certainly  off ere<i 

York,  anil  Ueprosentative  W.  A.  Smith  of  their  services,  and  I  think  Naval  Cadet  Clu- 

Michitrar..   They  were  aocompanieil  by  other  verius  also. 

jXt'y.r.iTr.f!!  and  by  several  ladies,  inchidin^        1  fnund  Captain  Pedro  del  Peral  of  the 

Mis.  Thurston.    The  party  soon  left  for  Ma-  Spanish  na\7,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 

i:i!'..  as  to  see  the  condition  i^f  things  in  the  Spanish  investigation,  a  highly  intelligent 

r.f:i::'.l'orhood  of  that  oily.  We  wt-re  greatly  an«i  most   agreeable  officer.    His  relations 

>":..vkoi  to  learn  that   Mrs.  Thurston,  who  with  me  were  always  pleasant.   It   did  not 

I'.;.:  visited  the  M"'iti!"mf  "it;  ajipan*nlly  in  aj-pear  to  us  that  the  superintendence  of  the 

i:  '  '  i   i'.ealth  anJ.  spirits  while  in  Havar.a.  Spanish  «living  work  was  as  thorough  as  our 

i..i ':  iie.i  s.:  itler.ly  on  board  the  yacht  in  the  own.    Doubtless  Captain  Peral  had  his  own 

■.;;!•:■•:■  ■■:  .Matar.  as.  way  of  doin;:  things,  without  respect  to  our 

P.:'.i:.i:  ti.is  peri-l  tlh-  /■'•."':•  was  i«cca-  views:  nevertheless,  the  Spanish  official  in- 

si.:.,»!".y  oL-.rryini:  woun-ie:  to  Torf.i^^is.  Thf  Vfs:ii:a:ion  lacked  the  scientific  and  sifting 

^'.-.•^^  :vc-v,-ry  o!  1  o  iifS  an-i  the  ori:ani::atinn  -juality  that  characterized  that  of  the  United 

<>:  •■::)'  \\  rk  ma-iv  i:  p'.'ssir-'.e  i-y  t:>.-  L^th  to  .^tait*s. 

s-:. ;  :  ■'  ii^s  to  Key  Wt-st  for  ••uria'..  ani  ::.f        .\s  a;rr.'ady  said.  General  Blanco  had  been 

;■'    '•  was  en'.]'lv»ytM;  f,»y  ti.is  sa-i  st'rvice.    « »:.  pron-ist-i  t'nat  r.o  American  newspaper  cor- 

:   -v-  _^::.  ti.i-  .'.'■'•   le:'i  :'.•:■  T«^rti;ira<  wi::-.  respondents  should  be  permitted  to  enter 

::.'    A.'.::,  lei  nu-:..    Ti.vy  wi-rr  sent  ti»  T-t-  into  a:.y  invfStigation  of  ihe  Maine.    His 

:-.:^..s  :  '  :*  ^ivsta".'.  a  o-iarantine  a:  Kev  Wes:  reiiues:  was  harilv  necessarv.  but  I  saw  that 

.  .,.LSe  1  f  ::-.e  ■.:n:'avi»ra':  le  rep/.tation  -^f  the  his  wishes  were  fulfilled.    The  ubiquitous 

H.i". ..-.ri  i.-'Spitals.    On  this  trip  sV.e  carried  American    newsp>aper  correspondent  could 

0' r    .::-.:-eC'.»i::'.- ■^' i    ^  o  iy  to   Key  West   tor  not    te     i-rniei.    however.     It    caused   our 

:.::;:...     Ti/.s  was  the  rirst   '..'iv  li.ai  was  ot!tcers  son.e  amusement  to  see  occasion- 
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:v  oa::  soii.  ally    a    certain    newspaper    correspondent 

iV".  Marc:-.  J.  the   :ay  after  the  arrival  -u"  sittini:  in  the  stern  of  the  Spanish  divers' 

t':>'  .   :   •;.  :,  ti.e  Spanish   iivers  nta^ie  their  bi^at  while  it  wiis  working  on  the  wreck.  I 

:ir>:    ivs^ent.     I'l.ey  cv^ntin/.ei  their  work  ir.aie  no  o*  ;ect:on.   The  incident  put  me  on 

..l:v.  s:  i..:'.v  v.nf.l  March  1'.'.  ^-.-ntrn-nlv  with  the  1  etter  si  :e  of  anv  contention  that  might 

.  :-..v    \v    [iw'V    :...%••.  :»t    a  tin.e.  "ut  occa-  arise,  an:  it  was  not  believed  that  the  cor- 

>i  : V  w.::.  :\\..\    Their  tin:e  si-ent  in  livi^^:  rest^nient  wo;;!-:  cither  much  information 

.»i,\:'.   .:..t'v  :  tA  '  -..ys  f.venty-tw..  h  'V.rs  an:  w.-rthy  ^f  publication.    This  particular  cor- 

t-.  •  ••.■.■..■.:•. s  f  T  a  si- .rle  iivr-y     a  fa:ra:v.'.'.;nt.  respo^.-it-nt  afterwari  said  that  theSpaniards 

wit:,  thv  f.n.v    .  /.::ie:  knew  that  he  was  an  American,  but  allowe«i 

States  •iivf'.s    T.e  S:a*'.iaris  h::n  t.- n.ake  his  visits,  believing  that  he  was 

!y  :v.:v.  a  ;   s:::  ::  .  \:ts:  i-   the  a.'t.:ate:   -nly  \j  a  purely  scientific  spirit  of 

•         ■    ■              -■^  «                          ■ 

>y   :-.  V  :■  \  ..•.  ns:  l-.r..' le  It  wa- f-^rt. mate  that  Knsign  Wilfred  V.N. 

y  .  .;'.s:  iv  'fth-  .'•:■•.  rowvl>  n   .vas  Serving  on  l->ard  the  Ftrn, 

.  ■  >  '  V  •:  vt ■    : .;  ■.  t  -.-    i  i  s : : '  . :   *  r  :n.  H  i  s  s v  r v  i  .^ v  s  t  o  t  he  court  were  o  f  i n es t imable 

.v:v  :  v.rs.'.e  .    its      ^:    .    ..:sv  val/.e.    Knsi^rn  Powf -son  ha :  been  the  head 

m 

V  :   ■     t.-.r.  :n,-.-.'f":".:s  class  a:  the  Naval  Academv.  After 

l.v.  vs     f  t  .:    V  •:•  i   St:.:rs  ^r.i  :.:at:.«n  an:  a  short  ser\ice  in  thelinehe 

•.   V-  .:."•.  r  r  ;.rlvs  vj.in  a  cv.rsr  .  f  studv  in  r.aval  architecture 


V. .k 


1  • —  ^ 


•  4    •      .  . 


.1    . 


'.\ 


^1     .:..■         :   ■    '         ":    -•.  v  .  -:"  •■..■••.:■>  .r.  iTh^Sii-w.  S:  tlani.  with  a  view  of  enter- 

^l,.:       \    .     .    vvs-'.    .1-  1     ■.:•:■■■>    M.^tv  ::■.:  the  Crts  :f  Naval  Constructors.   At 

/      ■  ..>  S     :       ■  :   -   .'       .   '•:•  ■  -.  •  s  >!..:-.>  :   -.  -•.  i    f  the  f.rs:  year  :r.  Glasgow  he  de 

\\      •♦     '*    <■■--•      ...."".     1*    ^-     ,-'  .'..  :  -  .,  ,.,,..:-  ..  '•-^  ■'•'*ce'*   w**'e»"eTiT>or  he* 

:   :   '             V  .  :   ■  -.^  .^    .j:  ..••;..:- thv  :TS.:-nr  his  t  ~tvi.  us  iuties.   Naval  architec- 

.    •.   >        7:    ■/..:..■     '          r-..^.:-. -"...    -i*.  i  t..:-.  a-,  i  naval  wV"C-s:ructior.  were  taught  at 

\v      .-    :-.    ;^   -.   •.      :               :'  ^-: ..:   :h.-  t  r  Vitvi  States  Naval  Acaiemv  in  fair 

The  soier.iinc  tendencies  of 


.».> 


..  •  »    .i>^ 


'**'.*  ".--  r\:-  T'.    f  :*T  Sp^A^ish  c>2iEi»ion  is  contained 

n-      ■.  ^c-  :  ;       -.a      .^vt     -•.-..-.>:     4..t\  H.^^sie  of  R^preseotAtiTe*.  Fifty- 
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393.  The  Maine,  A,  swinging  in  a  complete  fall  overboard.  Withaheavylightertherewill 
circle  around  the  fixed  mooring-buoy,  B,  be  no  sudden  change  of  speed;  at  least,  thiB 
would  have  covered  progressively  every  part  can  be  provided  against  by  opening  the 
of  the  area  bounded  by  the  dotted  line  throttle  of  the  engine  wider  at  the  right 
shown  in  the  diagram.  Therefore  at  some  time.  When  the  mine  drops,  the  electrical 
time  during  her  swing  she  would  have  been  wires  pay  out  automatically.  The  lighter 
over  a  mine  planted  anywhere  in  that  area,  goes  alongside  a  wharf  or  anchors.  She  may 
as  at  C.  To  blow  her  up,  therefore,  would  land  her  wires,  if  opportunity  serves.  At  the 
have  been  an  easy  matter,  if  a  mine  could  right  moment,  the  explosion  is  caused  elec- 
have  l)een  so  planted  without  suspicion.  It  trically  on  board  the  lighter.  She  leaves  her 
would  have  been  chiefly  a  question  of  time  berth,  drops  her  wires  elsewhere,  and  dis- 
to  await  the  favorable  moment,  and  of  im-  poses  of  her  fittings. 
munity  from  suspicion  and  arrest.  Many  On  board  the  Maine  the  greatest  watch- 
lighters  were  moving  about  in  the  harbor  fulness  was  observed  against  measures  of 
every  day;  some  passed  and  repassed  the  this  kind;  not  that  I  believed  we  should  be 
Maine  in  various  directions.  Could  a  lighter,  blown  up,  but  as  a  proper  precaution  in  a 
taking  advantage  of  this  traffic,  have  pro-  port  of  unfriendly  feeling  toward  us.  On  the 
ceeded  past  the  Maine  along  any  route,  as  day  of  the  explosion,  or  the  day  before,  I 
DE,  crossing  the  area  of  danger,  and  have  caused  ten  or  twelve  reports  to  be  made  to 
dropped  a  mine  without  detection?  It  is  me  concerning  a  single  lighter  that  passed 
believed  that  she  could  have  succeeded  and  repassed  the  Maine.  She  did  not  pass 
even  though  every  person  on  board  the  within  what  I  may  call  the  area  of  danger, 
Maine  had  been  looking  at  her  at  the  time,  and  she  was  not  of  a  type  to  have  carried  out 
Tlie  method  that  I  conceive  could  have  been  the  plan  just  set  forth. 
employed  was  explained  by  me  to  Captain  Indwellingon  these  problematical  matters 
Sampson  and  Commander  Converse  on  board  it  should  not  be  thought  that  it  is  intended 
the  Montgomery.  Each,  in  turn,  had  been  in  to  point  to  any  personal  responsibflity  for 
charge  of  the  Torpedo  School  at  Newport,  the  Maine  disaster.  I  shall  not  break  my 
They  admitted  that  the  plan  was  feasible,  and  rule  of  reserve,  but,  short  of  accuBation, 
wiien  I  pointed  to  a  lighter  passing  ahead  investigation  of  so  horrible  a  disaster  may 
of  the  Montgomery,  each  admitted  that  if  she  pursue  any  promising  line  of  thought,  even 
were  then  dropping  a  mine,  according  to  the  beyond  suspicion  and  into  the  domain  of  ab- 
plan  described,  we  could  not  detect  her  in  stract  possibility. 

the  act.  It  was  maintained,  however,  that  it  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large  number 

would  require  about  twelve  persons  of  differ-  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 

ent  kinds  of  skill,  in  collusion,  to  execute  the  refused  to  relieve  Spain  of  moral  reapoDBi- 

plan  in  its  entirety.  bility  for  the  loss  of  the  Maine.    In  oonver- 

The  diagram  represents  my  idea  of  such  a  sation  with  many  Americans,  and,  notaU^, 

lighter  and  of  her  procedure.  Under  adecked  with  a  distinguished  citizen  who  has  held 

lighter  of  large  capacity  is  slung  a  mine  so  high  public  office  at  home  as  well  as  high 

loaded  that  its  specific  gravity,  as  a  whole,  diplomatic  office  abroad,  I  have  gatheiiBd 

is  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  bar-  points  in  what  the  latter  gentleman  calb  aa 

bor  water.    Let  it  weigh,  say,  one  hundred  indictment.    Since  these  points  indicate 

pounds  in  water.  It  is  slung  from  a  tripping-  public  opinion  in  considerable  degree,  it 

l)ar  within  the  lighter,  the  slings  passing  may  be  of  interest  to  set  them  forth  here, 

through  tubes  which  are  let  into  the  bottom  especially  as  they  may  have  guided  public 

of  the  lighter  and  extend  upward  above  the  action  indirectly  through  individual  activitj. 

level  of  the  outside  water.    Insulated  wires  Spain,  in  respect  to  Cuba,  was  not  friendlf 

lead  forward  from  the  mine  and  through  a  to  the  United  States.  Havana  was  heavily 

similar  tube  to  a  reel  mounted  within  the  fortified  on  the  sea-front,  not  against  Cuba, 

lighter.   If  a  lighter,  so  prepared,  is  slowly  but,  obviously,  against  the  United  States. 

towed   through   the  water,  or  preferably  The  Maine  was  not  welcome  at  Havana. 

driven  slowly  by  a  noisy  geared  engine,  of  Her  coming  was  officially  opposed  on  the 

the  type  seen  in  Havana,  she  can  drop  her  ground  that  it  might  produce  an  adverse 

mine  on  ranges,  unobserved,  as  she  may  demonstration.   By  officials  she  was  treated 

choose.  The  mine  being  wholly  submerged,  with  outward  courtesy;  otherwise,  she  was 

no  wave  will  be  noticed  on  letting  go;  there  made  to  feel  that  she  was  unwelcome.  She 

will  be  no  jump  of  the  lighter,  any  more  was  taken  to  a  special  mooring*buoy— a  bwqr 

than  would  be  evident  were  one  of  her  crew  to  that,  according  to  the  teetisiony  ^ven  befoie 
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the  United  States  naval  court  of  inquiry.  On  April  6  the  "^  Heraldo,**  the  leading 
was  apparently  reserved  for  some  purpose  and  most  influential  evening  paper  in  Madrid, 
not  known.  She  was  taken  to  this  buoy  by  published  a  very  circumstantial  interview 
an  official  Spanish  pilot,  and  she  was  blown  with  Vice-Admiral  Beranger,  secretary  of 
up  at  that  buoy  by  an  explosion  from  the  the  navy  in  the  last  Conservative  cabinet  of 
outside.  Therefore  there  must  have  been  a  Spain.  Among  other  things,  he  stated  that 
mine  under  the  Maine^s  berth  when  she  en-  an  attack  on  their  island  ports  was  not  to  be 
tered  the  harbor,  or  a  mine  must  have  been  feared,  because  ""  Havana,  as  well  as  Cien- 
planted  at  her  berth  after  her  arrival.  In  fuegos,Nuevitas,  and  Santiago,  are  defended 
either  case,  the  Maine  should  have  been  pro-  by  electrical  and  automobile  torpedoes,  which 
tected  by  the  Spanish  government.  She  was  can  be  worked  at  a  great  distance  [have  a 
not  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  mine  at 
her  berth,  or  cautioned  in  any  wise  against 
danger  from  mines  or  torpedoes.  In  her  at- 
titude of  initial  and  reiterated  friendship, 
she  was  powerless  to  search  her  mooring- 
berth.  She  was  obliged  to  assume  a  due 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Yet  it  has  not  appeared 
that  they  took  any  measures  to  guard  her. 
Mining  plants  for  harbor  defense,  and  their 
electrical  connections,  are  always  under  the 
express  control  of  governments,  and  in 
charge  of  a  few  people  who  alone  have  the 
secret  of  position  and  control.  Therefore 
responsibility  for  accident,  or  worse,  is 
centralized  and  specific.  At  Havana  the 
regulations  were  severe  against  the  owTier- 
flhip  of  explosives  by  private  parties.  The  \ 
government  controlled  the  importation  and  \ 
sale  of  explosives  with  great  rigor.  It  was  \ 
seemingly  impracticable  to  obtain  any  large  \ 
amount  of  explosives,  except  through  the 
acquiescence  of  some  ofiicial.  A  knowledge 
of  the  secret  operation  of  large  mines  as 
against  due  official  vigilance  was  not  likely  ^ 

to  be  possessed  at  Havana  by  private  parties      ^nxcRAu  showin*;  how  a  mink  iiksht  have  been 
acting  alone.  After  the  explosion  the  Spanish  placed  itnder  the  **maine/* 

authorities  endeavored  to  control  access  to  the 

Afttin^  and  to  prevent  an  independent  investi-  large  radius  of  action],   Senor  CSnovaa  del 

gation  by  the  United  States.   Although  they  Castillo,  who  did  not  neglect  these  things, 

demanded  an  investigation  of  the  interior  of  arranged,  in  agreement  with  me,  for  the 

the  Maine  for  themselves,  they  objected  to  an  shipping  to  Cuba  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 

exterior  investigation  by  the  United  States,  torpedoes,  which  are  surely  located  in  these 

The  Spanish  government  in  Cuba  had  allowed  ports  at  present.   The  transportation  and 

rioters  to  go  unpunished.  The  Spanish  inves-  installation  of  these  war  machines  was  in 

tigation  was  superficial  and  its  findings  were  ciiarge  of  the  distinguished  torpedoist  Senor 

prejudged  by  officials.   After  the  explosion  Chacon."    Canovas,  it  will  be  remembered, 

there  was  not  a  free-handed  demonstration  was  assassinated  on  August  S,  1S1)7. 
that  no  mines  had  existed  in  the  harbor  of        Notwithstanding  the  influence  on  public 

Havana  at  the  Maine's  berth  at  the  time  opinion  in  the  United  States  flowing  from 

of  the  explosion.   A  general  declaration  by  these  considerations,  the  war  was  officially 

General  Weyler  that  there  were  no  mines  prosecuted  independent  of  the  affair  of  the 

planted  during  his  administration  was  not  ac-  Ma  ine.  Certainly  no  American  is  likely  to  feel 

ceptable  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  more  deeply  than  I  in  respect  to  any  policy 

The  war  developed  the  fact  that  the  Span-  growing  out  of  that  great  disaster;  but  it  is 

ianls  had  mines  in  large  number  in  Cuba.   It  very  gratifying  to  my  national  pride  that  we, 

was  known  in  the  United  States  that  there  as  a  nation,  have  been  proof  against  all  suspi- 

wexe  mines, planted  or  unplanted,at  Havana,  cionand  againstall  argument,  shortof  «LcX>yd^ 
Vou  Lvn.-5i. 
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from  Yokohama,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  six   hundred   tons  additional,  besides   six 

was  docked,  bottom  scraped  and  repaired,  months'  stores  for  the  fleet, 
painted,  coaled,  and  provisioned,  and  ready       The  voyage  of  the  fleet,  which  presented 

for  further  service.     It  was  remarkable  de-  a  beautiful  sight,  was  uneventful;  and  we 

spatch ;  but  as  a  declaration  of  war  was  ex-  were  off  Point  Bolinao,  on  the  island  of 

pected  every  moment,  Captain  Dyer  did  not  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  group, 

lose  an  instant,  and  his  ship  was  a  scene  of  at  daybreak  Saturday  morning,  April  30. 

busy,  bustling  life,  surrounded  by  a  swarm  At  this  point  there  is  a  cable  landing-sta- 

of  coal-junks,  water-boats,  provision-junks,  tion,  from  which  advice  of  our  coming,  as  we 

and  sampans,  all  pouring  their  loads  aboard  expected,  and  as  we  afterward  learned,  was 

the  Baltimore,  the  painting  going  on  at  the  telegraphed  to  Manila.   To  economize  coal 

same  time.  we  were,  as  usual,  steaming  at  eight  knots 

The  fleet  was  ordered   to  leave    Hong-  per  hour;  but  at  this  point  the  admiral  or- 

Kong  harbor  Sunday,  April  24,  the  English  dered  the  Concord  and  Boston  ahead  at  full 

colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  speed   to   reconnoiter  Subig  Bay;  and  by 

stating  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  eleven  o'clock  they  were  out  of  sight  ahead, 

the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  which  Com-  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  Baltimore  was  also 

modore  Dewey  replied  that  he  would  leave  sent  ahead  at  full  speed  to  assist  the  Conwrd 

the  harbor,  as  requested,  although  he  had  and  Bostmty  if  necessary,  should  the  enemy's 

as  yet  received  no  notice  from  his  country  fleet  be  found  in  force,  as  was  quite  prob- 

that  war  existed.  able,  in  Subig  Bay. 

The  Boston,  Concordy  Petrely  McCulloch,  At  5  P.  M.  the  entire  fleet  was  in  Subig 
iV(fin«Aaw,  and  ^fi^ro  left  Hong-Kong  harbor  Bay;  but  none  of  the  enemy  was  found 
at  2  P.  M.  Sunday,  the  Olympia,  Baltimore,  there,  and  our  commanders  were  called  on 
and  Raleigh  following  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  board  the  0/i/mj[;^/a  for  final  orders.  At  6  P.M. 
to  reassemble  at  Mirs  Bay,  thirty  miles  dis-  we  were  off  again,  steaming  at  six  knots  per 
tant.  The  departure  of  our  fleet  made  no  hour,  the  admiral's  orders  being  to  pass 
little  stir  in  Hong-Kong,  the  sympathy  of  the  Corregidor  forts,  forty  miles  farther  on, 
the  English  there  being  with  us.  As  the  at  midnight.  The  squadron  formation  was 
Olympia,  on  which  the  writer  happened  to  changed,  the  second  line,  led  by  the  McCul- 
be  temporarily,  passed  the  English  hospital-  loch,  falling  in  behind  the  Boston,  which  con- 
ships,  they  gave  us  three  hearty  cheers,  tinned  to  occupy  the  last  place  in  the  first 
which  were  unexpected,  but  which  were  most  line.  No  exposed  lights  were  permitted  on 
heartily  returned.  Three  steam-launches  any  of  the  ships,  except  a  hooded  stern-light 
filled  with  enthusiastic  Americans  followed  on  each  to  guide  the  following  ship;  and  we 
us  down  the  harbor,  waving  flags  and  wishing  went  forward,  like  silent  specters,  toward 
us  God-speed.  Owing  to  our  being  obliged  the  dangerous  pass  guarded  by  forts  and 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Williams,  our  supposed  to  be  planted  with  mines  and  tor- 
consul  at  Manila,  we  did  not  get  away  from  pedoes. 

Mirs  Bay  until  Wednesday,  April  27.  The  Corregidor  Island  is  at  the  entrance  to 
consul  arrived  at  11  A.  M.  Wednesday,  and  Manila  Bay,  and  thirty  miles  distant  from 
all  commanders  were  at  once  signaled  to  the  city  of  Manila.  On  one  side  of  the  island 
come  on  board  the  flag-ship.  Orders  then  the  pass  or  channel  is  one  mile  in  width,  and 
came  by  signal :  "  All  ships  prepare  to  leave  on  the  other  side  five  miles.  The  crews  were 
anchorage  at  2  p.  M."  We  were  off  promptly  all  called  to  quarters  at  eleven  o'clock.  As 
to  the  minute,  the  Olympia  leading,  her  band  we  passed  by  the  island  at  midnight,  steer- 
sending  out  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  "  El  ing  toward  the  wide  channel,  we  saw  rockets 
Capitan "  march.  The  order  of  squadron  shooting  skyw^ard  from  the  summit  of  Cor- 
formation  was  in  two  parallel  lines,  the  0/ym-  regidor,  and  answering  rockets  from  the 
pia,  Baltimore,  Raleigh,  Petrel,  Concord,  and  mainland  opposite,  and  also  signal-lights 
Boston  forming  one,  in  the  order  given;  and  flashing  along  the  shore;  and  we  feared  we 
the  McCvJloch,  abreast  and  half  a  mile  dis-  were  discovered,  and  in  for  a  serious  fight 
tant  from  the  Olympia,  followed  by  her  before  we  could  gain  admission  to  the  bay. 
wards,  the  Nanshan  and  the  Zqfiro,  forming  We  continued,  however,  silently  forward  up 
the  second.  The  purchase  of  these  last  two  to  the  center  of  the  channel,  and  all  the  six 
ships  by  Admiral  Dewey  just  before  the  de-  fighting  ships  were  past  the  forts,  but  by 
claration  of  war  was  a  shrewd  and  well-  this  time  exposing  their  stem-lights  to  the 
timed  move.  The  Nanshan  had  on  board  enemy  as  well  as  to  the  following  ships.  As 
three  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  the  Zqfiro  the  McOuUoch  arrived  opposite  the  fori  on 
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launches*  coolly  awmiting  her  approtch;  and  dead,  and,  in  CmI^  tint  Umf  had 

aa  the  O/ympM  came  on  they  started  for  her  vb.  Tktywvt^hamn^r^qiuBajvm 

at  full  speed.  The  Olympia'»  gunners  real-  At  10:45  the  BMmmt  «m  oraend  to  gaM 

izeil  the  danger  to  their  ship,  but  were  not  her  highest  speed  in  tnmt  of  the  tela.  Ss 

"*  rattled  "*  for  an  instant  Failing  to  hit  the  disappeared  in  a  dense  ckmd  of  asMka  fiia 

small  targets  with  the  large  guns,  as  the  her  two  huge  fomisls,  and  ahortly  afhv  is 

launches  rapidly  approached  within  eight  could  hear  the  qiiiidk.  ringiiig:  raporta  flmi 

hundred  yards  the  secondary  batterv  of  her  six- and  eigfat-indh  gona,  and  the  hsttb 

rapid-fire  six-pounders  poured  in  their  liiells  was  on  again.    The  forta  bnvo|y  replied  at 

with  such  deadly  effect  that  the  first  launch  first,  bnt  soon  thdr  Are  wlackoned.  For  Iss 


blew  up,  one  of  our  shots  either  exploding  hours  past  we  had  seen  aemnl  afa^  banw 

its  l>oiIer  or  the  torpedo,  for  with  our  glasses  fiercely,  and  it  waa  now  plain  that  their  ml 

wo  could  see  a  huge  column  of  water  go  up,  force  was  oat  of  the  fip^t. 
and  the  boat  instantly  disappear,  with  aU       The  (XjnapM,  after  an  intoFfal  off  trndg 

her  crew.  The  second  launch  was  riddled  minutes,  followed  the    fTafffsisn,  pottv 

with  shot,  and  was  beached.    It  was  afler-  the  latter  on,  and  the  other  ahipa»  foDong 

ward  found  by  us  with  a  dosen  or  more  each  in  tnm,  stopped  or  slowed  down  in  fivft 

shot-holes  through  it,  and  all  bespattered  of  the  Cavite  forts,  and  mined  their  hissi- 

with  blood.   It  was  a  brave  effort  on  the  sides  into  them.  Twoof  oarahqia,nowtlsft 

part  of  the  Spaniards,  but  American  marks-  resistance  had  weakened,  laj  idle  in  thshf 

manship  checkmated  their  bold  move.  beyond  the  forts*  whik  tiie  other  loer  mm 

Back  a  fourth  time,  wad  then  a  fifth,  went  pressing  the  fi^t  to  m  fimah.    Wltti  «v 

the  iWt  past  the  batterice  and  ships:  and  glasses  we  watted  aa 

then,  at  7:45.  we  saw  the  dipmpia  heading  the  hnge  sand  cmhankaseat^  _ 

towanl  us  instead  of  starting  for  h^*  sixth  sending  doods  of  sandm  handled fsetiafti 

time  dv>wn  the  line.  What  did  it  mean?  It  air.    The  fighting  plan 

Kvked  to  us  until  the  last  half-hoar  as  from  the  morning  woric  Tkt 

thvvj^  we  had  stirred  up  a  horoet^s  nest  into  proper  distance,  aUmiiedL  cot 

anvi  our  fleet  had  met  its  match.  Why  were  range,  and  tlien,  witih  deBbcmlaoB,  SHt  n 

thev  coming  out  of  the  fight?  Was  it  be-  shot  after  shot,  with 

cause  thev  had  been  disabled  or  badly  in-  nation  that  eieiy  shot  Aonld 
jured.  or  had  the  kw  of  Kfe  been  such  that       The  sancy  little  Alrel,  wrUh 

Ve  were  repulsed?  What  could  it  mean?  It  batteir of  foor  six 

>»~:«s  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  t^riUe  anxiety  draft* 

ar>.i  suspend  to  us  alL  until  the  Otiprnpia  rest,  and  eooDy 

reared  us.  No  sij:ns  of  serious  damage  cooU  were  an 

^e  see.  and  as  our  crew  gave  them  three  Wood  wee  the 

hc\^rtT  cheers^  thev  came  back  to  us  with  and  the  Fitrd 

s;:vh  a  happy  rin$:  that  it  boded  w^  the  fisiy  Asttsdkyi  At  12:45  the 

All  commanders  wen^  summoned  on  board  fibig  was  still  ^/wf^  tmd  tte  AM^  Mli% 

the  fia^r-^.ip.  and  our  anxiety  was  nriieined«  and  Rahigk  were  al  tte  fronts  tke  ettw 

ort  c^^^uia  Hodgsdon>  ivturtL  by  the  happy  three  restiBg.  At  1HI5  P.  x.  the  three  sU|i 

re«^  that  not  a  man  had  K»en  killed,  and  on  at  the  front  retttsd  in  m  osndinnsas  fe% 

the  SVTTWtirr  only  six  slightlT  wounded:  and  which  fiaishsd  the  i|^  and  tte  Mnl 

rT>:  a  sho:  had  done  oar  ship»  »erioas  dam-  naled  that  the 

a|^!^.  We  learned  that  the  ships  had  cinne  down  their 

v^*:S'  ;o  $ri^  our  men  a  Kttle  much-       It  was  a  hsfpf  resreenit.  We  aD  ibHk 

rT*:\:;v.  r\\<:.  and  breakfasts  of  which  they  hands  oier  the  tetnaaftetennnation  of  tti 

*..<.    stvvxi  3rr\Ni:Iy  :=  need.    The  sur*  had  first  battle  ef  the 

.-^.^^.^  ^r  :r.  a  c >u^i^e<$g^  sky,  the  air  {NKfectly  icto  the  rigghi^  nad  three  cheers  fv  Ai 

r^-^  ar>i  :lNe  hea:  of  this  tn>i4cal  climatic  Asiatic  S^^inlran  were  caBcd  for  by  tti 

•  - :  *  :>"-r  s::*r^  rv«>iKvsmoke « which  !r.;wh  exec;atrpe  < 

/•■  :  ^-e  ii'T'e  s^ttl^ec  arooa^i  the  shi^  12  a  pren  with 
r-:i?r   .-o::i^Tsace  it  izri^^ntzTt^  that  the 
T>  T  *^aT\:  a  :-▼  rx>e9e£ts'  re«  in  wxrer  azr. 

'* '::!■?  t>f  :rrem:  ix-  ciKtsatVR  of  nattle. 


tr=^-:«^i.  r2a«;  vi^  sni  nKmi  to  berr  our 
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[>anltlieifrC'H(l<H-A. 


eea  imide  of  ft  skt^tch-iuap  by  I; 

.._ .._  . ,  _    iaxtheordet  lii  which  Uir  Hhlpii  formed  llm.  __ 

— Riul  thR  iKMltlnu  iif  tho  tiirpedO'lKiit  vhlcb  advaiN-i-d  fnim  the  wmc  iibon  nf  (."nvlti- HUd  was  drtreD  back. 

Tbla  HkPtcli-mai)  wiw  wut  b^  Llputriiant  Dnttnn  In  h  U-ttnr  to  111*  ftithiT,  W.  J.  Dulti>ii,  vt  8hu  FninclHOO.    Ura- 
tcDunt  Duttou  was  (fruilnated  at  Aunaptillii  In  1891,  tn  the  aumu  claw  witli  IJi-iit«iuiu(  HiibHon.  the  heru  of  Ota 
Vartmae  ciiilult. 
The  Khorc!  hattPrlM  of  tho  cupniy  beKnii  ttat  flFiDK  nl  daj-Ileht.  nad  werr  not  amiwcred  iiutll  tlic  BpaniBh  flc«t  of 


nlue  viwHi'lo  hove  In  stuht.  Home  tverity  mlniitiv  iHter.    The  Ainericiiu  »hlu>  retired  nvm  the  pntrBaemeDt 
T:SS.   The  second  hIIhcE  hi-ttaii  at  10:M,  thi-  "~"' '—" ■"  '■—  " "— '-' *•* 

eniy  havn  nam-mlered. 


Ballimore  Icadiue  aud  eiiKiiKluK  the  i'lienij-'ti  r<>iuBlTiini{  sblpa  and. 
"  " — '  h  Ha^  wpre  biiiilcd  down,  iiud  the  Olgntpla  signaled 

Fiiie  o'(  IhoSpanlih  ihtiiB:  ePNK  :  fleiiia  Chrullna,  VanUlla,  Jtoii  Aiilotiio  ile  rlltxi.  Burned:  Don  Juan  de 
Aiulria,  Ma  df  Liinm.  lila  ilr  Ivim.  Htntnil  I,n<>.  ilarmiu  litl  Diitni,  El  Corrro,  Triaico,  mid  11a  de  Mindanao 
(IransporT).    Cai^cbed  -  Sapido  aud  Htreiila  itiifra),  aud  scvenil  biuiiII  laiiurhcx. 

up  and  walking  back  to  his  gun,  where  he  who  had  command  of  the  side-wheel  steamer 

did  his  duty  to  the  end  of  the  fight,  Isabella  I,  one  of  our  prizes,  when  on  Tues- 

The  conduct  of  our  men  in  this  their  first  day   afternoon   he  started   to   convey  the 

fight  was  beyond  praise.   Not  a  man  fiinched,  wounded  from  Cavite  across  to  Manila.   On 

but  each  remained  at  his  post,  doing  his  the  one  trip  made  that  afternoon  two  hun- 

duty  coolly  and  well.   As  to  the  loss  of  the  dred  and  one  were  taken  over,  which  did  not 

enemy,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  with  accu-  comprise  one  half  the  number  to  be  trana- 

racy,  for  the  dead  on  the  burning  Spanish  ferred.   We  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 

ships  were  not  removed,  but  were  burned  river  Pasig  at  Manila  with  these  wounded, 

with  tbem.    From  what  can  be  learned  from  but  steam-launches  came  out  and  transferred 

the  Spanish  surgeons,  there  were  upward  of  them  from  our  boat  to  the  shore.   When  the 

eight  hundred  killed, and  double  that  number  boats  from  our  ships  first  went  ashore  after 

wounded.    The  MeCulhck  having  anchored  the  fight  at  Cavite,  a  procession  of  priests 

in  Cavite  harbor  on  the  day  after  the  fight,  and  Sisters  of  Charity  came  out  to  meet 

we  saw  hospital-flags,  the  Geneva  cross  of  them,  and  asked  that  we  would  not  kill  thoss 

red  in  a  white  field,  flying  over  the  cathe-  who  lay  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  which 

dral,  the  hospital,  and  another  large  build-  revealed  their  idea  of  the  bloodthirstinees  of 

ing.  ThewriterwaswithLieutenantHodges,  the  tenible  "Americanos."  This  idea  very 
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Briggs,  executive  officer  of  the  Baltimore  The  Boston  and  the  Concord  escorted  us 
during  the  fight;  J.  C.  Evans,  gunner  of  the  out  past  Corregidor,  where  we  sighted  the 
Boston ;  Dr.  Kindleberger  of  the  Olympia ;  military  tops  of  a  man-of-war.  We  thought 
and  the  war  correspondents  Stickney,  Har-  a  fight  was  in  prospect,  and  all  cleared  for 
den,  and  McCutcheon,  went  to  Hong-Kong  action;  but  as  we  came  nearer  the  ship 
with  us.  At  12:55  the  signal  which  came  to  proved  to  be  the  French  cruiser  Bruix. 
us  from  the  flag-ship  read: "  Be  ready  to  sail  The  usual  running  time  for  passenger-boats 
in  five  minutes";  and  on  the  instant  we  were  from  Manila  to  Hong-Kong  is  sixty  hours, 
off,  the  band  on  the  Olympia  sending  us  sweet  but  in  forty-eight  hours  we  were  in  the  har- 
strains  of  music  in  farewell  as  we  passed  her.  bor,  and  the  cable-lines  were  soon  hot  with 
In  passing  the  Baltimore,  their  band  gave  us  the  long  messages  our  war  correspondents 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne  '*  as  an  appropriate  fare-  were  hurrying  forward.  It  was  most  pleas- 
well  to  their  able  executive  officer  Lieuten-  ing  to  us  all  to  see  the  gratification  of  the 
ant  Briggs,  who  went  with  us  to  the  hospital  English  people  at  Hong-Kong  over  our  vic- 
at  Yokohama.  Although  suffering  from  rheu-  tory.  It  seemed  as  though  our  friends  at 
matism,  he  would  not  leave  his  ship  until  all  home  could  not  be  more  delighted.  As  they 
chance  of  fighting  was  past.  put  it:  Blood  is  thicker  than  water. 

II.    COLONEL  GEORGE  A.  LOUD^S  DIARY,  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  BATTLE. 

ON  Board  the  "  McCulloch,"  Saturday,  The  guns  from  shore  opened  at  long  range. 

April  30,  8  A.  M.     The  fleet  is  steam-  The  war-ships,  in  line,  steamed  down,  swung 

ing  along  near  the  shore,  which  is  green  and  a  half-circle  in  front  of  the  naval  arsenal  at 

fertile.   The  Boston  and  Concord  have  been  Cavite,  where  the  Spanish  ships  are  anchored, 

detailed  to  get  news  of  any  Spanish  war-  but  reserved  fire  until  at  close  range.  The 

ships  which  may  be  in  hiding  among  the  lit-  fire  from  the  forts  was  incessant.  Our  boat-s 

tie  islands.   At  5  P.  M.  we  are  in  Subig  Bay,  passed  in  line,  and  the  sharp  reports  from  their 

which  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Baltimore  have  rifled  guns  show  they  are  hard  at  work.   The 

been  reconnoitering.   We  were  ordered  to  McCuUoch  lies  about  a  mile  farther  off  shore, 

stop  a  little  schooner  flying  the  Spanish  flag,  yet  some  shots  whistle  close  by  our  ships  and 

but  the  captain  had  no  news,  as  he  came  from  explode  near  us.    It  is  the  most  thrilling 

some  other  port  than  Manila.   All  the  cap-  game  ^  man  ever  watched,  for  our  lives  hang 

tains  have  been  called  aboard  the  Olympin  on  the  success  of  our  ships.   As  I  write  the 

for  consultation.    .    .    .  We  expect  to  have  cannonade  is  incessant,  and  our  ships,  after 

to  fight  our  way  into  the  bay  and  then  settle  making  first  passage  by  their  forts,  have 

conclusions  with  the  forts  at  Manila  and  the  turned  about  to  pass  again  and  give  the 

war-ships,  which  are  moored  under  the  guns  starboard  batteries  a  chance, 
of  the  forts.   ...  6:30  A.  M.  Shots  shriek  above  and  around 

8:30  p.  M.  The  captains  were  only  on  the  us.  Evidently  the  Spaniards  have  aimed  too 
flag-ship  a  few  minutes.  The  orders  are  that  high  to  hit  our  fighting  ships.  We  fear  our 
we  are  to  run  by  the  Corregidor  forts  to-  ships  have  met  their  match,  though  we  are 
night,  and  we  are  at  once  under  way.  About  thankful  to  see  that  none  show  the  effects 
11  o'clock  all  hands  were  called  to  quarters,  of  their  contact  with  the  Spaniards  at  close 
for  we  were  nearing  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  range.  Our  men  show  that  they  have  pluck. 
At  the  left  of  the  entrance  we  see  rockets  for  we  are  giving  the  Dons  a  battle  royal, 
being  sent  up.  The  big  ships  are  nearly  all  What  is  the  end  to  be?  Our  hope  and  our 
through  the  pass,  and  we  thought  we  would  lives  are  all  in  the  balance, 
get  through  unnoticed  also.  We  find  there  7  A.  M.  The  ships  have  passed  the  bat- 
are  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  wide  channel,  tferies  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  times, 
for  a  flash  and  a  sharp  report  tell  us  they  making  twocomplete  circles,  and  the  OZym/)ia 
are  awake  at  last.  We  answer  by  three  shots,  has  just  turned  in  on  the  third  circle,  or  the 
and  they  fire  twice  more,  one  shot  going  fifth  time  past  the  batteries.  Those  who  said 
directly  over  us.  The  Boston  gives  them  two  the  Spanish  would  not  fight  now  see  that 
shots  that  rang  out  sharp  and  strong  from  they  were  mistaken,  for  they  are  making  a 
her  heavy  rifles.  No  more  shots  came,  and  desperate  battle,  worthy  of  their  ancestors, 
we  are  all  past  the  forts  in  safety.  Now,  in  Our  commodore  is  giving  them  a  good  sam- 
the  quiet  of  the  tropical  night,  we  lie  down  pie  of  Yankee  pluck,  and  is  handling  the 
on  deck  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.  squadron  like  an  expert  as  he  is. 

6  A.  M.   Called  to  quarters  at  5  o'clock.       7:30  A.  M.  I  was  in  error  in  the  last  note» 
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Manila   consul,   Mr.  WfllianiB,   was   sent  fight:  On  the  (Xjmiisriz-paiiiiddiaDcak 

aboard  our  ship,  the  crew  of  happy  tars  on  the  rigging  four  net  owr  the  adnAah 

the  (Mympia  giying  him  three  cheers  as  he  head,  and  as  Flag  Lientenut  Bmrnhj  aid 

left  their  ship.  We  transferred  the  consul  Ensign  Scott  were  raising  signaMhgi  tht 

to  an  English  merchantman,  by  whose  cap-  halyuds  were  shot  awaj.  The  Petrd  brinp 

tain  the  consul  sent  a  demand  ashore  to  the  a  string  of  captured  small  craft  from  t£» 

Spanish  governor-general  for  surrender  of  navy-yud  trailing  bdiind  her,  and  the  nevs 

the  city.  that  there  were  one  fanndred  and  thirty 

11  A.  M.,  Monday,  May  2d.  We  were  on  Spaniards  killed  on  the  Remm  CftrufiM^ 

^ard  all  night.    From  the  flag-ship  this  the  captain  included,  and  Admiral  MmiUgi 

morning  we  have  these  details  of  yesterday's  wounded.    •    .    • 


III.  NARRATIVE  OF  DR.  CHARLES  P.  KIXDLEBEROEB,  JUNIOB  SUBOBON 

OF  THE  FLAG-SHIP  ••OLYMPLL" 


A\ 


"HEN  we  left  our  anchorage  at  Hong-  to  fighting  tension  and  aulTered  midsr  the 

Kong  for  Mirs  Bay  we  passed  close  to  enforced  idleness. 

an  English  army  hospital-ship  lying  in  the  Cape  Bolinao,  the  int  hrswlland  of  ths 

stream.  The  patients  gathered  on  the  port  main  island  of  Laaon^  was  rondied  at  fsar 

siiie.  and.  with  the  doctors  and  nurses,  gave  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sntardajy,i^diSOL 

t  hr^e  hearty  cheers  as  we  steamed  slowly  by.  A  report  was  l»oa|^t  lo  CSunmodon  Dtmf 

it  did  our  hearts  good,  and  from  aU  our  ships  that  a  Spanish  war  r&mti  wna  in  tlie  Btfls 

ringing  Yankee  voices  answered  them  in  harbor,  but  he  did  not  cndiitlieninior.  We 

kind.   It  was  known  at  Hong-Kong  that  we  ran  close  inahoie  aU  d^y  miong  Hie  bsHli* 

wer^  to  proceed  to  Manila  to  destroy  the  ful  tnqrical  coast  of  the  idand  of 

Spanish  fleet,  and  no  doubt  the  Spanish  con-  Ptet  or  painter 

sul  at  Hong-Kong  telegraphed  our  mission  scene,  for  in  color  and  huuuianee  of 

to  the  authorities  at  Manila.    The  Chinese  tation  this  idand  is  nol  ftTcePad  rn^fiAm 

at  Hong-Kong  regarded  our  intentions  with  in  the  world.    We  ahonld  bsTe  tngofsd  tti 

apathy,  but  I  belieTe  that  the  Japanese  voyage  had  it  not  been  for  tim 

trust^  in  our  victory.  fw  battle  and  death 

We  left  Mirs  Bay  at  2  P.  v..  April  27,  During  the  dqr  eiaty  thing  mnde  of 

IS^  the  fleet  grim  in  its  duU  war  color,  and  that  shot  could  reach 

every  heart  aboard  beating  with  excitement  off  and  cast  overboaid.  Even  tte 

and  ivsohre.  All  knew  that  the  orders  had  bdongings  of  oSeeta  and  wmea  anftndtts 

b^n  received  to  proceed  direct  to  Manila  samib  fate.  SailB  and  planks  wore  cntamir 

and  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  by  jackies  with  their  aharp  MMtm,  and 

but  the  outcome  was  dark  with  mystery.  tabtes,cheBla,anda0reBlnnBl;y0f 

Eln^h  naval  officers  predicted  that  we  articles  were 

would  win  easity.  for  they  had  seen  our  tar-  that  littered  the  acMPifsffmaua.   Ilwaskiid 

p^:  pnotice :  but  other  naVal  officers  declared  on  the  loven  of  cnrioa^  baft 

:h^:  ;he  Spaniards  had  the  weight  of  metaL  the  vigilance  of  the 

ar.i  i:  thev  srade  the  fight  under  the  protec-  were  to  goaid agaiBBl 

:x>"  of  the  guns  in  Manila  Bay.  they  ought  on  the  gun-deck  of  Ae 

:ovin.  Nothizig  i$  so  difficult  for  the  Ameri-  than  asoBdehaL 

can  te=::perime&t  to  Mdure  as  uncertainty.  Two  boon  ailani^htBKG^pe  Bolinnatls 

As  the  vessels  sailed  oTtr  the  calm  sea  be-  Bedam  and  the  ChMwd  wave  detadM  If 

:v>?ez:Hocg-KoQg  and  Manila  it  was  easy  to  the  commodore nnl  attend  to  Babe  a  leev- 

see  that  ir:;krtion  fretted  officers  a&i  men  noissnnee  of  Sdhig  Bi|f*  fsifte  ■flas  awq; 

al^rii]^  beyond  eodurance.  The  coramodtMre  where  it  was  npartalttadBirWlhnwefaft 

h;fc>i  grriKi  oniers  for  eight  knocs  only,  in  Mirs  B^y 

crier  to  ecoaomiv  coaL  ud  this  slow  moite-  await  the 

zient  an:ioved  the  men.  who  were  keyed  an  msrf  waa  immtrikmk  aniv  IMI  afesam  li 
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fighting  ships,  cleared  for  action,  sailed  in  to  made  for  the  shore.  With  riddled  sides  she 

meet  the  fleet  and  the  batteries.  With  three  managed  to  float  ontil  the  few  aunrifim 

flags  flying  on  each  vessel,  the  ships  made  a  mem  Ws  of  her  crew  escaped.  Ab  we  Beared 

brave  sight.  Cavite  a  mine  field  exploded,  bat  as  we  wan 

The  flig-ship  (Hympia  led  the  way,  and  was  fully  a  thousand  yards  dl,  tiie  riiip  wis  not 

followed  by  the  Baltimore^  Rakighj  Concord^  hurt. 

Petrel^  and  Bodon.  We  niade  a  wide  circle  Five  times  the  fleet  ranged  up  and  doim 

and  came  round  opposite  the  city  of  Manila  before  Cavite,  each  vessel  pouring  in  broad- 

and   down  toward   Cavite  fortress,  from  sides  upon  the  Spanish  fleet  and  the  batteriss 

which  the  red-and-yellow  colors  of  Spain  of  Cavite.    As  soon  as  the  Spanish  admini 

were  proudly  flying.  At  first  we  could  not  could  get  up  steam  on  his  ftig-ahipy  the  JBmt 

make  out  the  Spanish  fieet,  and  feared  that  C%rMMna,hecameboldlyoattogiveii8faattla 

it  had  really  escaped;  but  a  few  minutes  It  was  magnificent,  but  in  his  case  it  eov 

later  we  descried  the  flags  fluttering  from  tainly  was  not  war,  for  his  flag-ehip  was  bit 

the  vessels  as  they  lay  in  a  half-circle  in  again  and  again  and  his  men  were  drivei 

Baker  Bay,  just  back  of  Cavite.   On  the  from  their  guns  by  the  fierce  fire  of  ths 

Olympia  the  men  stood  at  their  guns  with  Olympia  and  the  other  vesaela.   I  saw  the 

set  teeth  and  the  smile  that  one  sees  so  often  vessel  turn  and  begin  an  attempt  to  retrast; 

on  the  faces  of  men  in  the  prize-ring.  but  as  she  swung  about,  an  eightrineh  shsB 

When  seven  miles  away  puffs  of  smoke  and  from  one  of  our  guns  nkei  the  ship  fore 

roar  of  guns  showed  that  the  forts  had  be-  and  aft.  We  learned  later  that  this  mn^ 

gun  their  fire  on  us.  But  the  shells  did  not  shell  killed  the  captain  and  mxty  men,  hope* 

reach,  and  the  fieet  sailed  on  without  reply,  lessly  crippled  the  i^ip,  and  set  her  on  tan. 

Still  silent,  the  Olympia  drew  near  until  she  Several  other  ships  were  burning  fiarod|y  m 

was  only  forty-four  hundred  yards  away  from  at  7:30  the  signal  was  given  and  oar  iset 

fort  and  fleet.  Then  the  roar  of  one  of  her  drew  off. 

forward  eight-inch  guns  was  the  signal  that  This  was  the  signal  that  the  Spaniiidi 

the  fight  had  opened.   Almost  instantly— it  misconstrued  as  a  sign  that  tiie  Amerieui 

seemed  to  me  like  an  echo— came  the  sound  had  retreated  to  repair  '^^'"igfft    The  tnik 

of  the  guns  of  the  other  ships.  Furst  would  is  that  Commodore  Dewef  desired  to  oooirit 

come  the  flash,  then  the  puff  of  smoke,  and  his  captains  and  also  to  give  all  hands  hiesk 

then  the  mighty  roar.    We  fired  our  port  fast.  The  men  had  been  fluting  in  ttieflm 

batteries  in  turn,  and  then,  swinging  round,  heat  for  two  hours,  and  th^  wera  worn  witk 

discharged  the  starboard  guns.  fatigue  and  hunger.    Bat,  weaiy  as  tlMf 

During  this  fight  and  the  one  later  I  were,  they  laughed  when  Vtkey  looked  ahom- 

watched  the  spectacle  from  the  six-pounder  ward  and  saw  the  effects  of  their  woik,  so- 

guns  forward  of  the  sick-bay.  There  was  complished  witiiout  any  Beriona  damage  t» 

very  little  for  me  to  do,  and  as  these  guns  their  own  vessels  or  any  Iobb  to  thdor 

were  fired  only  when  the  ship  was  at  short  A  cold  lunch  was  served,  and  soon  the 

range  from  the  shore,  my  position  was  an  were  ready  to  fight  again. 

ideal  one.   Early  in  the  fight  I  saw  what  Liooking  over  to  Cavite,  the  sight  wh 

looked  like  a  ten-inch  shell  coming  toward  that  no  one  who  beheld  it  will  ever  forget 

the  ship  with  frightful  velocity.  It  seemed  The  forts  of  Manila  and  batteriee  at  GnHs 

inevitable  that  we  should  be  destroyed.  The  were  throwing  tons  of  shot  and  eheD  aow 

shell  struck  the  water  ten  feet  from  the  bow  the  water;  but  idl  were  wasted,  as  thsj  Ml 

and  ricochetted  clear  over  the  vessel,  with  a  short  of  the  fleet.  Akmg  near  tiie  ahoie  tke 

screech  that  was  indescribable.  Had  it  struck  Reina  QiristinawBS  in  a  blaae  and  tiieChifSii 

five  feet  higher  I  should  not  tell  this  tale,  was  burning. 

Other  shells  fell  as  near,  and  the  impact  sent  At  10:45  the  attack  was  resumed.  NoA- 

the  water  splashing  over  us.  ing  in  the  whole  engagement  showed  wan 

Soon  after  two  torpedo-boats  put  out  from  nerve  than  the  dash  nuide  by  the  Baltimn 

the  fleet.  They  came  straight  for  the  Olym-  and  the  Olympia  up  to  the  Qftvite  battens. 

piuj  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  sinking  the  It  was  vitally  necessary  that  these  batteriei 

flag-ship.   When  the  foremost  boat  reached  should  be  rilenced,  as  the  fleet  Uj  belfflii 

close  range  a  perfect  storm  of  steel  burst  them,  and  the  forts  mounted  big  gons  thst 

upon  it.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  burst  into  could  sink  any  of  our  ships  with  one  mD- 

foam  under  the  hail  of  shot,  and  the  doomed  planted  shot.  Both  shi^  steamed  fiiU  spaed 

boat  went  down  with  all  her  crew.  The  other,  straight  for  the  f!oit.  We  saw  the  Bottsnt 

seeing  the  fate  of  her  companion,  turned  and  disappear  in  a  olood  of  smoke.  Tlien 
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night.  It  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  officers  was  as  real  and  as  great  as  if  they 
men,  but  the  state  of  the  thermometer  may  were  at  target  practice.  They  aimed  their 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  we  all  slept  guns  with  the  ease  and  steadiness  of  men 
on  deck  that  night  without  covering.  The  shooting  partridges,  and  cheered  each  shot 
Olympia  was  struck  thirteen  times  by  Span-  home  to  its  mark.  Exclamations  of  satisfac- 
ish  shots,  three  times  in  the  hull  and  the  tion  when  some  specially  valuable  target 
rest  in  the  rigging.  Two  shots  cracked  the  was  hit  were  frequent,  and  all  executed  their 
plates,  but  did  not  pierce  them.  I  was  told  manoeuvers  with  the  sang-froid  of  veterans, 
by  a  Spaniard  after  the  battle  that  they  My  part  in  the  conflict  being  almost  en- 
thought  our  ships  were  armored,  and  so  used  tirely  that  of  a  spectator,  I  had  opportunities 
armor-piercing  shells,  which,  coupled  with  to  see  much,  but  I  can  give  only  my  ideas  of 
poor  marksmanship,  may  account  for  our  the  battle  and  its  surroundings.  I  left  for 
seemingly  miraculous  escape  from  harm.  Hong-Kong  in  the  McCiUloch  with  others  a 

The  noise  of  the  explosions  was  stunning,  few  days  afterward,  but  before  that  time  we 

and  a  number  of  officers  and  men  had  their  had  destroyed  the  batteries  at  the  mouth  of 

ears  plugged  with  cotton  as  a  safeguard.  Manila  Bay  and  were  loading  the  captured 

They  could  still  hear  commands,  but  were  transport  Manila  with  guns  and  other  tro- 

saved  the  shock  of  the  rapid-firing  guns.   A  phies  of  the  victory.  Manila  had  not  surren- 

private  of  marines  was  made  deaf  for  several  dered,  but  Dewey  sent  word  that  if  a  shot  was 

days,  and  powder  smoke  made  many  choke  fired  from  the  city  he  would  lay  the  place  in 

and  caused  watering  of  the  eyes  among  all.  ashes.   The  admiration  for  Dewey— which  I 

When  the  eight-inch  guns  went  ofl^  the  noise  have  discovered  since  my  arrival  in  America 

in  the  sick-bay  was  terrible,  and  a  cloud  of  amounts  toidolatry— is  well  deserved.   He  is 

smoke  hid  all  from  view  in  that  direction,  worshiped  by  his  men.   All  knew  before  the 

The  ship  heaved  as  if  in  the  grip  of  a  tidal  battle  that  he  was  a  magnificent  theorist  in 

wave,  and  one  felt  as  though  nothing  could  naval  affairs,  but  it  was  a  revelation  to  find 

withstand  the  concussion.  that  he  was  a  genius  in  management  and  one 

I  saw  no  fear  shown  by  any  one.   After  the  of  the  greatest  sea-fighters  the  century  has 

battle  began  the  coolness  of  the  men  and  produced. 

IV.  NARRATIVE  OF  JOEL  C.  EVANS,  GUNNER  OF  THE  *  BOSTON." 

I  WAS  in  charge  of  the  forward  ammuni-  miles  from  Manila  harbor,  when  we  were 

tion  supply  on  the  Boston  during  the  battle  ordered  to  general  quarters.   Now  we  had 

of  Manila  Bay.   I  can  only  tell  of  the  battle  no  lights  except  a  glimmering  lantern  on 

as  I  saw  it  and  heard  of  its  incidents  at  the  each  stern  to  follow,  but  the  enemy  found 

time  from  oflScers  and  men  aboard  the  Ameri-  us.  The  McCulloch  had  a  Japanese  brand  of 

can  men-of-war.  To  begin  at  the  bow  of  the  coal,  and  her  smokestack  appeared  like  a 

story,  the  American  fleet  sailed  from  Mirs  bonfire  at  election  time.  When  we  saw  a 

Bay,  April  27.    We  steamed  slowly  for  Cape  rocket  go  up  from  Corregidor  no  one  gave 

Bolinao,  the  formation  of  the  ships  being  the  Spanish  credit  for  superior  eyesight.  We 

^  column  at  distance,"  or  what  a  landsman  were  not  surprised  when  a  gun  boomed  from 

might  call  Indian  file,  except  the  reserve  di-  the  south  shore,  and  we  let  them  have  an 

vision,  which  was  on  the  starboard  beam.  eight-inch  shell  just  to  tell  them  that  they  had 

We  went  ahead  on  the  30th  with  the  Can-  seen  us  surely.  The  Concord  fired  two  six- 

corrf  to  reconnoiterSubig  Bay,  where  the  Span-  inch  guns  and  the  McCulloch  four  times,  and 

ish  commander  intended  to  meet  us;  and  his  then  we  paid  no  more  attention  to  them  or 

plans,  captured  later,  showed  that  he  had  it  they  to  us.  Two  hours  after  midnight  we 

in  mind  to  sweep  us  off  the  face  of  the  were  told  to  lie  down,  and  the  ships  crept 

water.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  joined  us  in  the  along  at  four  knots  an  hour  while  we  secured 

bay,  and  we  steered  south  until  about  thirty  some  sleep. 
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preached,  and  then  came  at  her  full  speed,  not  eat,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
The  Olympia  poured  a  storm  of  big  shells  cup  of  Paymaster  Martin's  coffee.  The  men 
about  them,  but  they  presented  such  a  small  had  cold  comfort,  as  the  galley  fires  had 
target  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  that  been  ordered  extinguished  at  4  A.  M.  They 
they  were  not  hit,  and  each  moment  of  their  were  wearied  and  hungry,  and  ate  the  bread 
nearer  approach  was  filled  with  suspense  and  and  meat  with  good  appetites.  After  the 
dread  for  all  on  our  ships.  Insignificant  as  meal  the  officers  were  summoned  to  the 
they  were,  they  might  send  the  flag-ship  to  Olympia  for  a  consultation.  The  Boston 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  every  shot  had  no  boat,  as  all  were  found  shattered 
directed  at  them  carried  a  prayer  for  its  by  the  concussion  of  the  guns.  The 
success.  When  within  eight  hundred  yards  Petrel  loaned  us  a  gig,  and  Captain  Wildes 
the  Olympia  used  her  secondary  battery,  and  was  gone  some  time.  Meanwhile  we  had 
almost  drowned  the  torpedo-boats  in  a  rain  our  eyes  glued  on  the  ships  we  had  been 
of  projectiles.  The  one  which  led  suddenly  maiming,  and  were  gratified  to  see  the  Reina 
paused,  and  then,  coming  on  a  few  feet,  blew  Christina  burst  into  flames,  followed  by  the 
up  and  sank  with  her  crew.  The  other  fled  CastiUa,  We  cheered  and  shook  hands,  and 
for  the  beach,  and  was  found  there  the  next  then  I  went  below  to  my  station,  as  the  sec- 
day,  a  mere  sieve,  battered  and  blood-stained,  ond  round  was  to  begin. 

The  engagement  was  a  general  one  by  this  My  men  were  talking  excitedly  about  the 
time,  and  forts  and  ships  fired  at  one  another  fight,  and  naturally  their  versions  were  differ- 
with  the  fury  of  desperation  on  one  side  and  ent.  Some  were  sure  that  the^os^  had  done 
perfect  confidence  on  the  other.  The  Boston  all  the  damage  inflicted  on  the  Spanish,  and 
was  ordered  to  look  after  the  Reina  Chnstina  others  that  we  had  been  badly  hurt.  The  Bal- 
and  the  CastiWiy  and  we  went  as  close  to  them  tinwre  led  back,  the  Olympia  seeking  to  save 
as  we  might  with  any  degree  of  prudence,  her  ammunition,  which  was  almost  spent, 
steaming  in  an  ellipse  and  firing  the  port  The  Boston  was  the  third  ship  in  the  return, 
battery.  Then  we  ported  our  helm  and  gave  The  Baltimore  faced  the  Cavite  forts  at  close 
them  the  starboard  guns.  The  Boston  did  range,  and  for  twenty  minutes  fired  without 
not  escape  unscathed.  We  were  struck  a  cessation.  A  mine  field  burst  a  thousand 
number  of  times.  The  shot  that  had  dis-  yards  from  her,  but  without  damage.  The 
turbed  us  below  nearly  ended  Captain  Baltimore  then  steamed  ahead  two  hundred 
Wildes's  life.  He  was  on  the  bridge,  with  yards,  the  Olympia  taking  her  place  for  the 
sun  helmet,  palm-leaf  fan,  and  cigar,  when  same  length  of  time.  The  Boston  was  favored 
the  shot  hit  the  foremast  three  feet  over  his  at  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  when  we  attacked 
head,  passed  from  starboard  to  port,  cutting  the  sea  face  of  the  forts  where  the  Olympia 
a  shroud  in  the  fore-rigging,  and  burst  ten  had  been.  We  got  so  near  inshore  that  our 
feet  from  the  side,  the  recoil  sending  the  stern  was  in  the  mud,  and  we  were  as  steady 
base-plug  back  on  deck.  The  captain  watched  as  a  rock.  I  think  there  were  only  three  guns 
the  shell's  progress  intently,  and  then  resumed  then  firing  from  the  fort,  and  our  first  eight- 
his  smoking.  Of  all  the  officers  on  the  bridge  inch  shell  dismounted  all  three.  We  then 
he  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  try  to  dodge  fired  at  all  Spanish  property  within  range, 
the  missile.  He  simply  said, "  We  were  lucky,  and,  knowing  that  it  was  the  end  of  the  bat- 
gentlemen!"  This  shell  went  through  the  tie,  took  pride  in  accurate  firing  and  mea- 
foremast,  making  a  clean  hole,  and  a  piece  sured  ranges. 

of  the  mast  fell  on  a  man's  foot,  but  so  In  the  second  fight  I  sent  up  ammunition 

gently  as  not  to  injure  him.   Quartermaster  until  11 :  30,  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Burton,  at  the  "  conn,"  had  his  cheek  skinned  All  my  men  were  naked  except  for  shoes  and 

by  splinters  of  paint  from  the  mast,  and  one  drawers,  and  I  wore  only  a  cotton  shirt  in 

or  two  suffered  trifling  bruises.   A  one-pound  addition.   Three  in  the  after  powder  division 

shell  landed  on  a  gun,  was  deflected  to  the  fainted  from  the  heat,  but  none  of  my  force 

deck,  making  an  indentation,  and  was  thrown  was  overcome.  The  heat  was  really  fearful, 

overboard  by  a  quick-witted  gunner  before  The  powder  smoke  settled  down,  choking  us 

it  exploded.  and  half  blinding  some,  and  only  the  love  of 

We  made  the  five  trips  past  the  forts  and  the  work  kept  us  going.  The  Chinese  stood 
fleet,  peppering  the  i^eina  CftnV^i/za  whenever  the  heat  better  than  we  did. 
able.  Just  two  hours  after  the  beginning  of  The  Boston  stayed  by  the  batteries  until 
the  battle  we  hauled  out,  and,  withdrawing  a  they  were  silent.  All  this  time  the  two  Span- 
few  miles,  the  order  was  given  for  breakfast,  ish  vessels  were  ablaze.  The  Don  Anionio 
Then  it  was  that  I  went  on  deck.   I  could  de  Ulloa  had  the  attention  of  most  of  us,  and 


A  MOTHER  OF  SPAIN. 

BY  MINNIE  LEONA   UPTON. 

MY  little  lad!  my  little  lad!  Perchance  o'er  fever-breeding  plains 

Would  1  were  by  thy  side  to-day!  He  marches,  faint,  with  throbbing  head. 

Mother  of  God!  I  shall  go  mad—  (Would  God  that  I  could  share  those  pains!) 

Heart  of  my  heart  so  far  away!  Perchance— no,  no,  he  is  not  dead! 

So  far  away,  o'er  cruel  seas—  "T  is  for  the  country,  for  dear  Spain?" 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky  aeem  one  red  blot!  Ay— love  of  country  once  I  had, 
I  hate,  I  hate  this  cool,  soft  breeze  But  something  bums  so  in  my  brain- 
That  fans  me,  since  he  feels  it  not.  My  little  lad!  my  little  lad! 


HOW    INDIA   HAS   SAVED    HER   FORESTS. 

A   LES30M  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

BY  E.  KAY  BOBINSON. 

mistake  which  is  gener-  Madras  forests  was  intrusted  to  Lieutenant 
ly  made  in  estimating  the  Michael, whohad''seenBomethingof  forestry 
ihievements  of  the  Forest  in  Switzerland."  The  lieutenant  still  Uvea,  as 
epartment  of  the  govern-  Major-General  Michael,  near  London;  and 
ent  of  India  is  to  suppose  thus  we  have  within  the  span  of  one  man's 
lat  these  are  the  result  of  active  life  the  whole  development  in  India 
oiiy  preconceived  plan  of  im-  of  the  successful  effort  of  civilized  man  to 
perial  magnitude,  and  would  therefore  be  undo  man's  uncivilized  mischief.  This  is 
difficult  and  costly  to  imitate.  As  a  matter  summarized  in  the  growth  and  work  of  the 
of  fact,  the  Indian  Forest  Department  is  the  Indian  Forest  Department;  and  it  is  as  typi- 
outcome  of  a  tentative  and  almost  trifling  cal  of  that  department's  functions  that  so 
experiment.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  large  a  tree  should  have  grown  from  a  chance 
whether  even  the  clear  evidence  of  mischief  seed,  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  ways  of  the 
wrought  by  past  neglect  of  forest  preserva-  government  of  India  that  the  man  to  whom 
tion  would  ever  have  moved  the  government  so  much  ia  due  should  still  go  unrewarded, 
of  India  to  action  on  any  large  scale.  Tim-  For  seven  years  Lieutenant  Michael 
Idity  in  incurring  expenditure  has  always  worked  in  the  Madras  forests,  fixing  by  his 
been  the  bane  of  that  government,  and  its  personal  experience  the  healthy  and  un- 
greatest  and  most  successful  undertakings  healthy  seasons  for  forest  operations,  and, 
have  generally  been  forced  upon  it  by  ne-  with  "  no  better  company  than  tame  or  wild 
cessity.  Thus  the  Indian  Forest  Depart-  elephants,"  generally  stereotyping  the  prac- 
ment  owes  its  existence  to  the  pinch  of  tical  lines  upon  which  the  protection  and  de- 
difficulty  which  was  experienced,  just  fifty  velopment  of  Indian  foreste  are  still  carried 
years  ago,  in  providing  timber  for  building  on.  Then,  having  risen  step  by  step  to 
war-ships  in  the  dockyards  of  Bombay.  In  colonel's  rank,  having  ruined  his  health  by 
the  previous  year  a  local  bureau  had  been  years  of  exposure  to  jungle-fever,  and  hav- 
created  in  Bombay  to  controlthe  timber  con-  ing  created  a  solid  forest  revenue  for  the 
tractors;  but  the  germ  of  the  existing  de-  Madras  government,  and  secured  an  im- 
partment  was  sowed  farther  afieldr  i''  Mad-  measurably  greater  gain  in  the  creation  of 
ras,  where  the  discerning  eyes  of  General  a  preserve  of  forest  resources  annually  in- 
Frederick  Cotton  noted,  on  an  official  tour,  creasingin  value  both  to  the  government  and 
the  reckless  havoc  that  was  being  perpe-  to  the  community  at  large,  he  retired  from 
trated  in  the  dwindling  forests  of  Madras  to  his  appointment.  With  Lieutenant  Michael 
meet  the  demands  of  the  contractors  for  the  must  be  bracketed,  as  authors  of  Indian 
Bombay  dockyard.  On  his  recommendation,  forestry,  Dr.  H.  Cleghom  and  Dr.  (later 
the  task  of  evolving  a  scheme  to  protect  the  Sir)  D.  Brandis.  If  the  first  was  the  pioneer 
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WHY  WE   WON   AT   MANILA. 

BY  LIEUTENANT  B.  A.  FISKE,  U.S.N.,  OF  THE  "PETREL." 

•^^^^^j/HE  battle  between  the  Amer-  When  abreast  of  Corregidor  Island,  and 

^>Tb>^^    ican  and   Spanish    fleets   at  still  heading  to  the  southward,  a  flame  shot 

^V-»  i^3    Manila,  on  the    1st  of  May,  up  from  the  smoke-stack  of  the  McOidloch, 

^^l  wf^S     was  the  most  complete  naval  and  almost  instantly  a  rocket  was  sent  up 

^/Jt\^     victory  of  which  history  has  from  Corregidor,  showing  that  we  were  dis- 

^>iAi^         record,  and  was  fought  en-  covered.  This  happened  about  eleven  o'clock; 

tirely  with  the  gun,  the  ram  and  the  tor-  and  as  Manila  was  only  thirty-five  miles  dis- 

pedo  not  being  used  or  needed.     The  gun  tant,  and  a  telegraph  line  led  there  from  the 

destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  two  hours,  mainland  just  north  of  Corregidor,  we  knew 

though  it  was  fired  from  long  distances,  and  that  the  governor-general  would  be  informed 

on  board  ships  that  rolled  from  side  to  side  of  our  whereabouts  in  about  five  minutes. 

and  moved  continually  through  the  water.  We  heard  no  guns,  however,  and  concluded 

As  it  is  the  most  conspicuous  expression  of  that  these  were  being  held  in  reserve  until 

the  war  strength  of  the  fleet,  and  was  the  the  ships  should  pass  the  entrance,  which, 

immediate  instrument  with  which  the  work  we  understood,  was  guarded  on  both  sides 

was  done,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  it  was  by  guns,  and  protected  by  submarine  mines 

handled,  and  what  brought  about  its  re-  on  the  bottom,  or  floating  between  the  bot- 

markable  success.  tom  and  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  war  was  declared,  it  will  be  remem-  The  commodore  led  the  fleet  continually 
bered  our  fleet  was  at  anchor  in  Mirs  Bay,  near  to  the  south,  gradually  changing  the  course 
Hong-Kong;  and  the  next  day  it  steamed  to  the  eastward  till  by  half-past  eleven  he 
out  rapidly  in  column,  bound  for  Manila,  or  had  gotten  all  the  ships  past  the  outer  head- 
rather  for  the  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  sup-  lands  that  mark  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 
posed  to  be  there.  The  succession  of  ships  Not  a  gun  had  been  fired ;  not  a  torpedo  had 
was  the  same  as  afterward  in  the  battle,  the  been  exploded.  On  the  ships  went,  farther 
flagship  Olympiu  leading,  and  bearing  the  into  the  enemy's  waters;  and  still  no  sound 
broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Dewey  at  her  but  the  regular  chunky  chunk  of  the  engines, 
mainmast-head.  Next  came  the  Baltimorey  and  the  swish  of  the  water  under  the  bows, 
then  the  Raleigh,  Petrel^  Concordy  and  Boston,  The  silence  was  uncanny.  Suddenly  we  heard 
The  revenue  cutter  McOullochy  with  the  the  report  of  a  heavy  gun  to  starboard  and 
transports  Nanshan  and  ZaJirOy  formed  a  very  close,  and  the  screaming  of  a  shell 
separate  column  to  starboard.  above  us.  All  nervousness,  doubt,  and  hesi- 
The  trip  to  Manila  was  pleasant  and  un-  tation  vanished  at  the  sound;  every  man 
eventful.  At  nightfall  of  April  30  we  were  stiffened  up  automatically.  "  Man  the  star- 
about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Corregidor  board  batteiyl"  The  Petrel y  in  the  middle 
IslandjWhichdivides  the  entrance  to  Manila  of  the  fleet,  had  just  passed  a  large  rock 
Bay  into  a  northern  and  southern  channel,  named  El  P>aile,  the  rough  outlines  of 
The  shore  north  of  the  bay  was  only  four  which  could  be  barely  discerned  in  the  dark- 
miles  distant  on  our  port  hand,  and  could  be  ness.  Every  man  knew  in  a  second  that  on 
plainly  seen.  As  Commodore  Dewey  knew  this  unsuspected  spot  the  Spaniards  had  re- 
that  the  time  of  our  departure  had  been  cently  placed  a  battery,  and  that  some  brave 
telegraphed  at  once  all  over  the  world,  and  fellows  were  firing  at  us  as  we  passed— for 
that  it  had  been  known  at  once  in  Manila,  it  was  a  brave  thing  to  engage  a  whole  fleet 
and  also  that  the  governor-general  there  with  the  little  battery  that  could  be  placed 
would  not  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  our  desti-  on  such  a  rock.  The  Raleigh  had  a  rapid-fir- 
nation,  and  would  have  scouts  outside  the  ing  gun  on  her  poop,  and  scarcely  was  the 
bay  to  watch  for  us,  so  all  the  ports  in  fierce  sound  of  the  shell  out  of  our  ears  when 
the  ships'  sides  through  which  light  could  this  gun  blazed  away  in  reply,  firing  into  the 
shine  were  closed,  and  the  usual  lights  out-  darkness  at  the  mass  of  rock  standing  out 
side  were  omitted;  one  small  lamp  was  hung  so  vaguely.  Then  the  Concardy  which  was 
over  the  stem  of  each  ship,  however,  as  a  just  abreast  El  Fraile,  let  go  one  shot;  and 
guide  to  the  next  behind.  El  Fraile  gave  us  another,  which  also  went 
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over  our  heads— not  very  far  over.  Just  maining  preparations  were  quickly  made; 

then  the  Boston  did  one  of  those  pretty  but,  save  for  the  tall  masts  of  a  few  mer- 

things  that  compel  applause,  because  so  chant  ships,  not  a  sign  of  any  vessel  was  to 

perfectly  neat  and  prompt.  The  fleet  was  be  seen.  As  the  light  increased,  however, 

still  in  column;  but,  for  convenience  and  and  glasses  swept  the  broadening  horizon, 

safety  from  collision,  alternate  ships  were  a  some  objects  to  the  southward  that  looked 

little  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  line  astern  like  men-of-war  came  out  of  the  obscurity, 

of  the  flagship,  and  the  Boston  was  at  the  Soon  these  could  be  made  out  plainly.  They 

end  of  the  left  line,  away  from  El  Fraile.  were  the  Spanish  fleet,  drawn  up  in  column 

Now,  the  instant  that  El  Fraile  let  go  the  of  battle  across  the  little  bay  that  leads  to 

first  shot.  Captain  Wildes  put  his  helm  aport,  the  naval  and  military  arsenal  of  Cavite. 

and  went  right  over  to  El  Fraile,  and  stayed  The  commodore  ported  his  helm  at  once, 

there,  firing,  until  El  Fraile's  guns  were  and  headed  for  the  Spaniards,  followed  by 

silenced.  his  ships.  A  shore  battery  in  Manila  opened 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  kept  on,  Commodore  on  the  fleet  with  heavy  guns;  but  the  distance 

Dewey  leading,  in  person,  into  a  harbor  was  too  great  for  effective  work,  and  so,  after 

where  he  had  never  been— leading  at  night  a  few  reply  shots,  the  American  fleet  ceased 

into  a  harbor  supposed  to  be  filled  with  firing,  in  obedience  to  a  signal  from  the 

mines  and  flanked  with  guns,  and  to  hold  flagship. 

the  enemy's  fleet.   Standing  by  the  standard        The  writer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 

compass  forward,  near  the  bows  and  high  stationed  aloft,  where  he  could  see  above 

above  the  deck,  he  and  Lieutenant  Calkins,  the  smoke  and  have  an  unobstructed  view; 

the  navigator  of  the  Olympm,  who  had  also  and  as  his  duties  were  merely  to  measure  the 

never  been  in  Manila,  kept  their  night-long  enemy's  distance  and  report  any  event  of 

vigil.    A  less  brave  man  than  Dewey  would  importance  which  took  place,  he  had  not 

not  have  dared  to  risk  such  an  entrance;  and  only  the  means,  but  the  leisure,  for  observ- 

yet  it  was  not  an  act  of  foolish  daring,  or  ing  everything.   Surely  no  more  inspiring 

even  of  unwarranted  hazard.    He  had  ex-  sight  ever  greeted  the  eye  of  man  than 

hausted  every  means  of  information  (not  that  spread  out  for  us  at  sunrise  on  the  1st 

many,  it  is  true)  about  the  defense  of  Manila,  of  May.  The  American  ships  were  steaming 

and  had  studied  thoroughly  the  pros  and  along  swiftly  and  in  perfect  order,  with  the 

cons,  and  weighed  them  with  perfect  fair-  national  ensign  flying  at  the  head  of  every 

ness.   His  train  of  reasoning  had  brought  mast  and  spanker-gaff.  To  the  south  lay  the 

him  to  a  certain  conclusion,  and  thence  to  a  hostile  fleet,  disposed  defiantly  for  battle,  the 

decision,  in  the  calmness  and  quiet  of  his  beautiful  flag  of  Spain  floating  over  every 

cabin;  and  this  decision  he  proceeded  to  ship,  its  folds  curving  and  recurving  slowly, 

carry  out  when  he  found  himself  face  to  at  the  will  of  the  gentle  morning  air.  At 

face  with  the  actual  emergency,  the  respon-  first  the  American  guns  could  not  be  brought 

sibility  on  him  alone.   The  risk  he  ran  was  to  bear,  except  two  guns  of  the  Olympia^ 

certainly  great;  and  this  does  not  mean  which  could  be  fired  ahead,  because,  as  will 

the  risk  of  his  own  life  and  safety,  for  that  be  remembered,  our  column  pointed  directly 

was  the  last  thing  he  thought  of,  but  the  at  the  Spanish  line.   But  the  Spaniards,  lying 

risk  of  losing  men  or  ships,  or  even  the  with  their  broadsides  turned  toward  us,  could 

battle  itself.  Who  can  tell,  except  the  chief  use  their  guns  with  maximum  effectiveness; 

himself,  what  is  h  is  feeling  of  responsibility  that  is,  the  guns  of  a  whole  broadside  could  be 

when  the  success  of  an  important  military  fired,  without  interfering  with  one  another, 

movement  approaches  its  hour  of  trial!  When  the  0/ym;?ta  got  within  seven  thousand 

During  the  night  the  fleet  steamed  up  the  yards,  however,  she  put  her  helm  aport,  and 

bay,  pointed  for  Manila,  in  a  silence  that  steered  so  that  our  fleet  should  pass  the 

was  unbroken  by  any  warlike  sound,  the  enemy,  using  the   port   broadsides,  on  a 

captain  of  every  ship  upon  the  bridge,  and  course  not  quite  parallel  to  the  Spanish 

officers  and  men,  except  the  watch,  sleeping  column,  but  converging  toward  it. 
on  deck,  near  the  loaded  guns.   A  little  be-       We  learned  afterward  that  the  ships  we 

fore  five  the  day  began  to  break,  and  the  saw  were  the  Reina  Christina  (flagship), 

vague  outlines  of  Manila  could  be  discerned  CastillUy  Isla  de  LtLzon,  IsUi  de  Cuba^  Don 

ahead.  It  was  off  Manila  that,  from  inf orma-  Juan  de  Austria^  Don  Antoniode  UUoa,  and  the 

tion  received  at  Hong-Kong,  we  expected  Marques  del  Dvero,  supported  at  Sanglei 

to  find  the  Spanish  fleet;  so  all  the  ships  Point  by  a  shore  battery  of  three  guns,  each 

went  to  general  quarters,  and  the  few  re-  gun  in  an  emplacement  of  its  own,  and  be- 
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in  the  air,  till  it  disappeared  near  some  part  said,  it  had  many  points  in  common.  Much 

of  a  Spanish  ship,  where  a  puff  of  black  fuller  details  might  be  narrated,  but  they 

smoke  immediately  afterward  testified  that  would  be  interesting  only  to  the  specialist  in 

it  had  struck  and  exploded.  ordnance,  gunnery,  or  naval  construction, 

The  American  fleet  steamed  slowly  down  and  would  elucidate  professional  points  only, 
the  line  to  the  westward,  until  it  had  passed  and  would  not  lighten,  but  might  rather 
the  Spanish  fleet,  then  countermarched  darken,  our  appreciation  of  the  whole.  Not 
and  passed  it,  going  to  the  eastward,  then  only  this,  but  errors  might  easily  creep  in; 
countermarched  to  the  westward,  then  to  the  because  it  is  only  after  evidence  has  been 
eastward,  and  then  to  the  westward,  and  then  carefully  sifted,  and  opposing  statements 
drew  out  of  action  at  half-past  seven,  and  reconciled,  that  an  accurate  account  of  the 
went  to  breakfast ;  so  it  passed  the  Spaniards  precise  sequence  of  events  of  any  battle  can 
five  times,  three  times  going  to  the  westward  be  given.  Though  this  battle  is  fresh  in  the 
and  twice  to  the  eastward.  The  Spaniards  minds  of  those  who  participated  in  it,  it  is  a 
remained  virtually  in  the  same  place,  the  fact  that  the  greatest  divergence  exists  as 
Costilla  being,  in  fact,  moored  and  immova-  to  the  relative  sequence  of  many  incidents, 
ble.  During  our  first  trip  the  Spanish  ships  This  does  not  relate  to  the  main  facts  as 
fired  with  great  rapidity;  but  their  fire  slack-  narrated  above,  but  to  others  of  less  im- 
ened  gradually,  yet  perceptibly,  after  that,  portance;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  writer 
especially  on  board  the  Castilla  and  RHna  has  refrained  from  stating  what  were  merely 
Christina,  the  flagship,  which,  being  the  his  own  recollections,  where  they  are  unsup- 
most "  shining  marks,"  received  the  greatest  ported  by  the  recollections  of  other  people. 
attention  from  our  ships.  The  major  part  of  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  difficulty 
the  battle  was  simply  an  artillery  duel  be-  should  exist,  of  recollecting  precisely  the 
tween  the  opposing  fleets,  one  moving  and  exact  order  in  which  many  events  succeeded 
the  other  virtually  stationary;  for  though  one  another;  for  one  has  simply  to  call  to 
certain  Spanish  ships  started  out  several  mind  the  conflicting  testimony  of  honest 
times,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  attack-  witnesses  before  a  criminal  court  concern- 
ing our  rear,  they  were  quickly  driven  back  ing  a  very  simple  event  under  investigation, 
by  our  guns.  At  the  end  of  the  last  trip,  the  where,  maybe,  only  a  few  persons  were  pres- 
Castilla's  guns  were  silenced,  the  Reina  ent,  and  the  entire  incident  covered  only  a 
Christina  was  ablaze  in  two  places,  and  the  short  period.  But  consider  a  naval  battle 
weak  and  irregular  fire  of  the  others  betrayed  lasting  two  hours,  like  this  one.  If  a  man 
the  fact  that  their  personnel  and  material  had  no  other  duty  than  to  jot  down  men- 
had  received  such  injuries  that  they  were  tion  of  events,  as  they  occurred;  if  he  were 
already  hors  de  combat.  able  to  do  so  stenographically;  if  he  had  no 

After  breakfast,  the  fleet  started  in  toward  other  interest  in  the  matter,  and  if  he  did 

Cavite  again,  and  soon  reduced  the  shore  not  allow  his  thoughts  to  wander  from  this 

batteries   on   Sanglei   Point.     The   Petrel  one  duty,  possibly  he  might  achieve  a  fair 

passed  inside,  directing  most  of  her  fire  success.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 

against  the  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.   Some  of  himself  an  actor  in  the  drama,  his  mental 

her  shots,  however,  penetrated  the  naval  and  efforts  will  be  otherwise  directed,  and  he 

military  arsenal  near  by,  and  its  flag  at  once  must  rely  on  the  kindness  of  his  memory  to 

came  down.    This  was  at  half-past  twelve,  tell  him  what  it  pleases  afterward.  It  might 

At  the  conclusion,  it  was  found  that  no  be  supposed  that  the  importance  of  the 
one  in  our  fleet  had  been  killed,  and  only  events,  and  the  mental  stimulus  thereby  im- 
eight  men  had  been  injured,  and  these  but  parted,  would  make  ineffaceable  impressions 
slightly ;  they  were  all  on  board  the  BaUimorey  on  the  brain;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be  that, 
and  were  struck  by  splinters  made  by  the  strong  as  each  impression  may  be  at  the  in- 
same  shell.  Not  a  single  ship  had  received  stant,  the  next  impression  is  strong  too,  and 
any  injury  that  reduced  her  efficiency  in  the  tends  to  efface  the  first,  especially  since  the 
slightest,  with  the  exception  of  one  gun  in  mental  effort  is  always  toward  what  is  to 
the  Baltimore,  struck  by  the  same  shell  that  come  next,  what  is  to  be  the  next  move  by 
caused  the  wounding  of  the  men.  either  parly,  and  how  it  will  be  met.  Added 

Such   was   the  battle   of   Manila  Bay,  to  all  these  causes  is  another,  and  the  prin- 

sketched  briefly,  and  in  outline  only.  Until  cipal  one,  which  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  bat- 

this  battle,  the  most  complete  naval  victory  tie  is  over,  one  does  not  retire  to  rest  and 

in  history  was  that  gained  by  Nelson  at  the  think  about  it,  but  rather  to  take  measures 

battle  of  the  Nile,  with  which,  as  has  been  to  meet  the  new  conditions  that  have  arisen. 
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instantly;  and  the  ^n-trainers  work  the  which  it  could  not  be?"  And  as  he  watched 

gun  back  to  the  right  quickly,  but   cau-  the  guns  skilfully  handled  by  their  crews 

tiously,  for  much  depends  upon  them  now.  and  captains,  there  would  be  gradually  borne 

"Well!"  "Right!"  "Left!"  etc.,  come  the  in  upon  his  mind  an  increasing  appreciation 

orders  in  quick  succession,  as  Tom  Bowling  of  the  long  and  patient  drill  and  teaching 

and  his  trainers  work  the  gun.  Suddenly  the  necessary  to  bring  their  efficiency  to  its  pres- 

line  of  sight  strikes  the  target;  there  is  a  ent  point;  for  the  skill  of  each  division  is  an 

gleam  in  Bowling's  eye,  a  quick  pull  of  his  index  of  both  the  capacity  of  the  men  them- 

arm,  a  tremendous  noise,  a  stifling  cloud  of  selves,  and  the  ability  of  their  divisional  offi- 

smoke,  and  in  comes  the  gun  as  if  it  were  a  cers.  And  when  he  had  noted  the  uniformity 

projectile  itself,  and  were  going  clear  across  of  the  drills  throughout  one  ship,  he  would 

the  ship,  and  out  at  the  other  side;  but  it  see  that  the  efficiency  of  each  division  is  an 

quickly,  yet  gently,  slows,  then  stops,  con-  index  not  only  of  its  own  merits,  but  of  the 

trolled  perfectly  by  the  hydraulic  cylinder;  patience  and  firmness  and  intelligent  effort 

and  immediately  it  runs  out  again,  and  is  of  the  executive  officer,  and,  back  of  him, 

ready  to  be  loaded  and  fired  once  more.  the  captain.   Continuing  his  inspecting  tour 

In  an  instant  the  second  captain  has  un-  from  one  American  ship  to  the  next,  he  would 
locked  and  thrown  open  the  breech;  quick  see  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  quick  and 
hands  wash  off  the  powder  residue  from  obedient  intelligence;  and  he  would  then 
breech-block  and  bore,  and  then  shove  in  understand  that  the  performance  of  each 
the  shell  and  powder.  The  second  captain  ship  is  an  index  not  only  of  its  own  efficiency, 
closes  and  locks  the  breech  with  a  heavy  but  of  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  as  a  whole- 
clang,  puts  in  a  new  primer,  and  reports  the  an  evidence  of  the  skill  and  faithfulness  of 
gun  ready.  "Left!  "cries  Tom  Bowling;  and  its  commander-in-chief,  and,  back  of  that, 
the  same  succession  of  actions  is  reper-  of  the  whole  navy  itself .  For  every  man,  and 
formed.  every  gun's  crew,  and  every  division,  and 

If  anybody  could  have  gone  from  ship  to  every  ship,  and  every  fleet,  is  simply  part  of 

ship  of  the  United  States  fleet  during  the  one  uniformly  instructed,  drilled,  and  dis- 

eventful  hours  between  five  and  half-past  ciplined   force— the   navy   of  the  United 

seven  on  that  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  he  States. 

would  have  seen  about  fifty  Tom  Bowlings,  At  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  our  thought- 
all  doing  the  same  things  and  in  the  same  ful  person  might  have  noted  another  thing: 
way.  He  would  have  seen  fifty  guns'  crews  he  might  have  noted  that  there  was  almost 
all  eagerly,  yet  coolly,  working  their  guns,  no  time  when  a  gun-captain  was  embarrassed 
and  he  would  have  seen  each  division  of  in  the  firing  of  his  gun  by  smoke,  or  by  an- 
guns,  and  each  turret,  under  the  charge  of  other  ship  being  in  the  way,  or  by  sudden 
an  officer  responsible  for  it.  He  would  have  and  quick  movements  of  the  ship  itself.  He 
seen,  also,  that  besides  these  guns  and  their  might  ask  himself  if  this  happened  by 
crews  there  was  another  very  important  de-  chance,  or  if  it  were  due  to  thoughtfulness 
partment,  that  of  bringing  the  ammunition  on  the  part  of  some  one;  and  a  little  obser- 
from  its  safe  magazines,  far  below  the  water-  vation  would  show  him  that  the  ships  were 
line,  and  delivering  each  kind  to  its  appro-  so  lined  up  by  the  admiral's  disposition  that 
priate  gun.  He  would  have  noticed,  too,  that,  no  ship  ever  got  between  any  other  and  the 
although  the  guns  were  the  most  prominent  enemy,  and  that  their  direction  of  movement 
objects  in  the  picture,  many  things  were  be-  and  of  speed  were  such  that  each  ship  kept 
ing  done,  and  many  people  employed,  and  moving  out  of  the  smoke  of  her  guns,  and 
much  apparatus  was  being  used  in  order  that  yet  moved  so  slowly,  and  with  so  few  changes 
the  guns  should  work  in  the  most  effective  of  direction,  as  to  give  the  gun-captains  the 
way;  and,  if  he  were  a  thoughtful  person,  he  utmost  opportunity.  He  might  have  noticed, 
might  ask  himself  a  number  of  interesting  also,  that  the  captains  of  the  ships,  although 
questions,  and  seek  the  answers  in  the  scenes  the  ships  sometimes  drew  quite  near  one 
before  him.  The  spectacle  of  the  orderly  another,  kept  them  at  as  uniform  a  speed  and 
decks,  the  ardent  but  controlled  enthusiasm,  in  as  constant  a  direction  as  possible,  instead 
the  well-drilled  crews  working  their  guns,  of  continually  working  the  engines,  and  excit- 
er providing  ammunition,  or  caring  for  the  edly  shifting  the  helm  from  port  to  starboard 
wounded,  or  extinguishing  a  fire,  might  lead  and  from  starboard  te  port.  And,  right  here, 
him  to  ask  himself,  "Is  not  this  excellent  he  would  have  noticed  another  thing,  and  one 
shooting  that  I  see  merely  one  sign  of  a  dis-  that  made  the  duty  of  the  captains  easier: 
cipline  and  instruction  and  drill  without  that  in  no  case  was  there  any  trouble  with 
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astray.  As  to  the  material,  we  have  not  been  age?  The  Spaniard  is,  and  always  has  been, 
able  to  gather  any  data  on  board  the  sunken  brave;  and  he  was  brave,  very  brave,  in 
Spanish  ships,  or  at  the  arsenal,  which  would  Manila,  on  the  1st  of  May.  Was  the  bad 
indicate  that  it  was  bad.  In  fact,  the  guns,  shooting  due  to  the  constantly  changing 
and  all  the  apparatus  and  instruments,  seem  direction  of  the  ships,  necessitated  by  their 
to  have  been  of  excellent  construction,  and  manoeuvers?  Not  at  all;  for  the  ships  re- 
supplied  by  a  liberal  hand.  It  may  be  the  mained  in  column,  and  nearly  motionless, 
powder  was  bad,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
to  prove  it;  and  the  immense  stores  of  am-  But  had  there  been  enough  drill  of  the 
munition  in  the  arsenal,  the  fine  buildings  in  men  in  the  handling  and  firing  of  their  guns 
which  it  was  kept,  and  the  evident  care  that  under  way,  and  under  circumstances  simu- 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it,  indicate  the  con-  lating  battle?  This  question  we  are  unable 
trary  probability;  and  so  far  from  there  be-  to  answer  definitely;  but  the  impression 
ing  any  evidence  of  lack  of  organization,  of  which  we  receive  from  civilians,  natives, 
equipment,  and  of  careful  administration,  and  others  does  not  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  excellent  and  ample  arrangements  of  there  was  the  same  labor  and  time  spent  on 
the  offices  at  the  arsenal,  the  elaborate  sys-  practical  gunnery  drills  at  sea  as  in  our  ser- 
tem  of  accounts  disclosed,  the  number  of  vice.  But  even  assuming  that  this  is  true, 
offices,  clerks,  and  officials  indicated,  incline  the  conditions  of  quietness  under  which  they 
one  to  the  belief  that  there  may  have  belBn  used  their  guns  in  the  battle  could  not  have 
too  much  care,  rather  than  too  little,  and  too  been  surpassed,  except  on  land,  so  that  the 
much  attention  to  detail.  The  quarters  of  work  of  handling  them  was  reduced  to  its 
the  sailors  and  naval  officers  in  the  arsenal,  simplest  form,  and  even  inadequate  instruc- 
and  those  of  the  soldiers  and  army  officers  tion  and  drill  bestowed  on  men  who  after- 
at  the  fort  adjoining,  were  generously  fur-  ward  kept  reasonably  cool  would,  it  would 
nished,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  seem,  have  produced  better  shooting  than 
equipments  of  the  ships.  No  reason  what-  we  saw.  What  cause  can  we  assign,  then, 
ever  can  be  found  to  suppose  that  the  except  the  excitement  of  the  fight  acting  on 
powder  was  bad,  when  all  the  other  material  men  racially  excitable,  and  not  raised  by 
seemed  so  good,  and  when,  furthermore,  previous  drilling  at  sea  to  that  degree  of 
much  of  the  powder  was  in  "fixed  ammuni-  skill  which  is  essential?  To  the  ordinary 
tion "  put  up  by  Hotchkiss  in  Paris.  We  causes  for  excitement  were  added  the  evi- 
are  reduced,  therefore,  to  the  belief  that  dent  unpreparedness  of  the  authorities,  and 
the  true  cause  of  the  bad  shooting  was  the  their  vacillating  measures  in  preparing  for 
most  obvious  one— simple  bad  marksman-  the  battle,  and  what  could  be  more  unnerv- 
ship.  But,  considering  that  there  were  ing?  All  preparations  had  been  made  to 
about  thirty-eight  Spanish  gun-captains,  meet  us  in  Subig  Bay,  about  fifty  miles  from 
one  may  reasonably  ask.  Was  there  not  even  Manila,  and  the  change  of  base  to  Cavite 
one  of  them  who  could  shoot  straight?  was  made  only  two  days  before  the  fight. 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  Spaniard  The  change  was  certainly  a  wise  one,  but 
should  not  be  able  to  shoot  as  well  as  any-  sudden  changes  of  plan  do  not  inspire  con- 
body  else.  Is  bad  shooting  an  inherent  trait  fidence.  The  final  dispositions  were  perhaps 
in  a  Spaniard?  If  not,  was  the  bad  shooting  as  good  as  could  have  been  made,  for  the 
due  to  a  lack  of  discipline?  There  is  no  forces  of  the  fleet  and  the  shore  batteries 
reason  to  believe  it;  and  the  usually  accepted  supported  each  other,  and  both  defended  the 
idea  of  the  Spaniard  would  tend  to  make  one  arsenal.  Had  there  been  time,  it  might  per- 
suppose  that  there  might  have  been  too  much  haps  have  been  better  to  remove  all  the  guns 
discipline,  rather  than  too  little.  Was  it  due  from  the  CastiUay  and  mount  them  on  shore, 
to  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  where  they  would  have  been  on  a  firmer 
officers?  The  officers  of  both  the  Spanish  platform,  and  where  the  guns  and  crews 
army  and  navy  represent  the  best  of  the  would  have  had  better  protection,  and  not 
blood  of  Spain,  where  the  ordin^y  vocations  have  been  menaced  by  the  dangers  of  fire 
of  trade  and,  in  a  measure,  the  civilian  pro-  and  drowning.  But  probably  there  was  not 
fessions  are  deemed  beneath  the  patrician  time,  and  for  the  reason  that  active  prepa- 
families;  and  the  literature  of  both  services  rations  had  been  begun  too  late.  The 
bears  convincing  proof  of  the  excellent  in-  Spaniards  had  no  idea  that  Commodore 
struction  which  their  officers  have  received,  Dewey  would  come  so  soon,  and  they  were 
and  of  their  devotion  to  and  interest  in  so  sure  that  he  would  not  dare  to  come  in  at 
their  service.    Was  it  due  to  lack  of  cour-  night  that  some  of  their  officers  and  men 
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were  ashore,  and  did  not  get  off  to  their  iards  by  surprise.    (2)  He  took  the  offensive 

ships  until  after  the  fight  had  begun.  instantly,  and  chose  his  own  time  and  dis- 

That  they  were  unprepared  is  also  shown  tance.  (3)  He  so  handled  his  fleet,  and  the 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to  captains  so  handled  their  ships,  that  the 
get  sufiicient  evidence  that  any  submarine  gun-captains  were  given  the  most  per- 
mines  whatever  were  actually  put  in  place,  feet  opportunity.  (4)  Oflicers  and  men  were 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  at  the  arsenal  in  excellent  discipline.  (5)  The  gun-captains 
that  it  was  intended  to  put  some  in  place,  fired  straight.  (6)  Oflicers  and  men  kept 
because  a  number  of  mine-cases  are  there,  quiet  and  cool.  (7)  The  guns'  crews  were 
partly  finished;  but  no  sign  is  visible  of  well  drilled,  and  carried  out  the  orders  of 
such  an  essential  as  an  electrical  laboratory,  their  captains  quickly.  (8)  The  guns,  gun- 
where  the  necessary  tests,  splices,  junctions,  carriages,  projectiles,  powder,  fuses,  and 
and  fittings  could  have  been  made.  Manila  primers  were  admirable,  and  had  been  kept 
harbor  was  as  devoid  of  torpedo  defense  as  in  good  condition.  (9)  The  ships  were  well 
New  York  harbor;  but  it  did  not  have  close  constructed,  and  had  been  kept  in  good 
at  hand  the  enormous  resources  of  New  York  condition.  (10)  The  engines  were  well  con- 
in  the  way  of  electric  material  and  trained  structed,  and  had  been  kept  in  good  condi- 
electricians,  and  it  is  much  more  difiicult  to  tion;  and  the  engineer's  force  had  been 
defend  with  mines,  by  reason  of  the  greater  splendidly  drilled.  (11)  There  was  a  feeling 
width  of  its  entrances  and  the  greater  depth  of  confidence  in  the  mind  of  every  man  that 
of  water.  the  commodore  would  do  the  best  thing  at 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the  Spanish  every  juncture,  and  this  feeling  of  confi- 

ileet  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  the  dence  in  the  commodore  was  also  reposed  in 

gun-captains  fired  their  guns  with  too  great  the  captains  and  officers,  and  reciprocally 

a  lack  of  coolness  and  care,  though   all  was  felt  by  the  commodore,  captains,  and 

fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.    Op-  officers  toward  the  men.  The  effect  of  this 

posed   to  them  was   the   American   fleet,  buoyant  and  mutual  trust  cannot  be  over- 

which  gained  an  advantage  over  them  many  valued;  and  when  added  to  this  was  a  calm 

times  greater  than  their  superiority  of  force.  "  preparedness  of  mind,"  and  a  clear  compre- 

To  explain  the  reason  of  the  utter  dispro-  hension  of  the  dangers  of  battle,  coupled 

portion  between  the  forces  of  the  fleets  and  with  "  a  heart  for  any  fate,"  we  can  see  why 

the  damage  each  inflicted,  we  find  that  the  not  one  single  man  in  all  the  fleet,  at  any 

American  fleet  worked  with  these  advan-  stage  of  the  fight,  showed  the  smallest  ten- 

tages:  (1)  The  commodore  took  the  Span-  dency  to  weaken  or  do  anything  unworthy. 


A  SONG. 

BY  CHARLES  G.  I).  ROBERTS. 

AT  thy  voice  my  heart 
J\     Wakes  as  a  bird 
Wakes  in  the  night, 

With  sudden  rapture  stirred. 

At  thy  look  my  soul 

Soars  as  a  flame 
Soars  from  the  dark 

Toward  heaven,  whence  it  came. 

At  thy  love  my  life 

Lifts  from  the  clod 
As  a  lily  lifts 

From  its  dark  sleep  toward  God. 


DR.  S.  WEIR   MITCHELL. 

PHYSICIAN,  SCIENTIST,  AND   AUTHOR. 
BY  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS. 

|OME  men  enter  the  kingdom  tury,  some  with  a  more  numerous,  and  sev- 
of  letters  through  their  works,  eral  with  a  more  considerable,  literary  prod- 
and  some  through  their  work,  uct;  but  none  so  clearly  reflects  earlier 
Some  have  no  deeds  but  standards  as  Dr.  Mitchell  in  his  short  stories 
their  books,  and  some  books  in  the  "  Atlantic,"  and  his  first  poems,  and 
are  but  past  deeds  in  a  none,  like  him,  has  had  the  good  fortune, 
new  dress.  Before  they  wTite,  these  must  part  by  accident  and  part  by  natural  develop- 
learn  life,  and  those  write  forthwith  and  at  ment,  to  emphasize  the  change  of  the  last 
the  threshold,  by  instinct,  and  not  of  ex-  ten  years,  to  share  and  to  stimulate  the 
perience.  Where  form  rules,  supreme  ut-  thrill  of  romance  and  the  throb  of  a  new  na- 
terance  comes  not  at  all,  or  it  comes  early,  tional  pride  the  swelling  tide  of  which  swept 
continuing  late  or  ceasing  soon.  For  such,  "  Hugh  Wynne  "  to  high  success.  For  the 
as  for  young  poets,  form  comes  by  a  natural  novel,  moment  is  no  less  important  than 
inspiration.  Like  young  birds,  they  learn  matter.  When  "Hugh  Wynne**  appeared, 
from  elder  singers  a  song  for  which  their  the  reading  land  was  weary  of  doubt,  depre- 
throats  alone  are  fit.  Where  experience  ciation,  and  the  dull  light  of  a  day  of  realism, 
points  the  pen,  and  fruits  in  expression.  To  these  earlier  stories  of  the  sixties,  for 
form  is  mastered  but  slowly,  and  success  which  one  must  search,  and  which  enjoy  only 
comes  late.  These  learn  first  the  trade  of  a  refiected  value.  Dr.  Mitchell  came  as  a 
life,  and  then  the  trade  of  letters.  But  since  physician  of  rising  promise.  The  forty 
the  Renaissance,  and  in  the  modem  mill,  years  since  he  was  thus  recognized,  be- 
f ew  lives  are  long  enough  for  more  than  one  tween  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age, 
trade.  The  public  has  usually  scant  respect  are  evenly  and  aptly  divided  between  a  score 
for  the  second  crop  from  a  tilled  field.  The  in  which  he  won  eminence  in  his  profession 
long  life  breeds  the  longer  challenge.  Men  alone,  and  twenty  more  in  which  his  progress 
are  loath  to  confess  excellence  where  they  in  letters  has  seen  a  growth  as  steady  as  in  his 
see  variety— with  reason:  unless  the  first  position  in  medicine.  His  father,  Dr.  John 
trade  has  had  some  field  for  training  the  Kearseley  Mitchell,  was  a  physician  before 
second,  at  it  men  do  but  ill.  him,  a  professor  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Those  who  seem  to  come  late  have,  in  and,  like  his  son,  loved  letters.  There  was  in 
truth,  begun  early,  and,  like  Dryden,  link  the  family  line  that  close  association  with  a 
diverse  and  opposing  schools.  When  men  British  stock— Dr.  Mitchell's  grandfather 
come,  in  the  safer  perspective  of  time,  to  came  to  Virginia  in  1786— which,  the  obser- 
write  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,— and  it  is  as  a  vant  note,  gives  a  somewhat  more  rugged 
man  of  letters  that  his  various  life  will  inter-  physical  basis,  the  chill  and  heat  of  our 
est  the  future,  — they  will  see  in  him  a  link  continental  climate  stimulating  nerve  rather 
between  the  school  of  the  "Atlantic"  and  than  muscle.  To  every  Philadelphian"  John 
the  school  of  The  Century— between  that  Kearseley"  recalls  the  architect  of  Christ 
clearly  defined  and  organic  group  which  Church  and  the  building  of  Independence 
centered  in  New  England,  in  whose  later  Hall,  a  colonial  line  whicfi  became  Dr.  Mitch- 
years  he  appeared  as  somewhat  of  an  alien,  ell's  through  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
and  that  wider,  less-defined  gathering  of  father.  Dr.  Alexander  Mitchell.  Rooted  by 
romancers  and  verse-makers,  not  altogether  this  colonial  ancestry  in  our  American  past, 
confined  to  any  one  magazine,  which  for  a  his  descent  from  that  early  fruitful  immigra- 
quarter  of  a  century  has  stood  for  new  effort  tion  drawn  by  the  success  of  our  own  Revo- 
in  a  period  of  transition.  It  began  earlier  lution,  and  driven  by  the  yeasting  of  Europe, 
with  the  ebbing  tide  of  the  Rebellion.  With  brought  Dr.  Mitchell  in  closer  and  more  in- 
the  new  outlook  of  the  Spanish  war,  it  is  like  timate  touch  with  the  professional  and  per- 
to  take  new  shape.  Others  in  it  wrote  early  sonal  life  of  England  and  Paris  than  were 
for  the  '*  Atlantic,"  and  late  for  The  Cen-  most  Americans  of  the  decade  before  the 
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was  the  outline  design  of  a  craft  specially  examined  the  chart  of  the  harbor  together, 

constructed  to  be  unsinkable,  having  the  and  I  expressed  full  confidence  in  the  prac- 

general  form  of  an  iron  canal-boat,  with  its  ticability  of  putting  the  vessel  into  the 

own  motive  power,  and  rendered  unsinkable  channel,  and  stated  that  I  should  be  happy 

by  being  stowed  with  air-tight  cans  a  foot  to  be  allowed  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the 

long,  and   made  indestructible  by  special  work.    The  admiral  then  instructed  me  to 

arrangements  in  construction  and  by  the  use  study  the  question  in  detail  and  report  to 

of  wire  cables.    I  had  elaborated  a  plan  for  him.  This  was  on  the  morning  of  May  29. 

the  use  of  five  such  unsinkable  craft,  to  I  studied  the  subject  during  the  afternoon 

precede  the  fleet  in  entering  the  harbor  of  and  evening,  and  thought  about  it  during 

Havana.     As  the  construction   and  prep-  the  night.   We  got  under  way  about  mid- 

aration  of  the  unsinkables  would  require  night,  and   stood   to   the   southward,  the 

six  weeks  or  two  months,  I  thought  it  best  Oregon  having  already  left.   We  were  off 

to  make  report  of  my  plan  to  the  admiral  Havana  early  in  the  morning,  were  joined 

before  the  departure  from  Key  West.    I  by  the  Oregon  and  the  Maijfixrwer,  and  stood 

did  so  on  May  29.  to  the  eastward  at  full  speed. 

My  study  included  the  complete  plans,  the 
choice  of  circumstances,  and  the  navicfation 

ADMIRAL  SAMPSON  ANNOUNCES  HIS  PURPOSE,  ^"y^^  "^  ^iiv,uiiiou<»xiv.'co,  onu  J*"^  "*  ^e^**;'"" 

and  manoeuvering  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  the 

After  listening  with  kindly  attention  to  method  of  sinking  her.    All  these  features 

the  plans,  the  admiral  said  that  at  the  time  were  reported  upon,  and  the  plans  being 

it  was  not  a  question  of  how  to  make  a  ves-  approved  by  the  admiral,  preliminary  prepa- 

sel  unsinkable  while  entering  an  enemy's  rations  were  begun  on  the  30th. 
harbor  protected  by  mines,  torpedoes,  and 

artillery,  but  how  to  make  a  vessel  sink  in  „„^  ^,  ,^,  ^„  t,^^^t«.t^   *  r.,T««»     «r«v 

an  enemW  harbor,  and  make  her  sink  swiftly  ™^  '^^^'^  «^  dScaS)ED    ""^^^^'^^ 
and  surely;  that  it  was  "  not  a  question  of  an 

unsinkable,  but  of  a  sinkable";  not  a  ques-  Various  plans  were  considered.    That  of 

tion  of  Havana,  but  of  Santiago;  and  that  at  feigning  a  chase  suggested  itself  from  the 

a  subsequent  date  he  would  consider  the  fact  that  Spanish  colliers  were  supposed  to  be 

question  of  unsinkables.  on  their  way  to  Santiago.   One  had  recently 

He  then  confided  to  me  that  he  was  about  to  been  captured  by  the  St.  Paid,  and  from  her 
start  for  Santiago,  where  Admiral  Cervera's  it  was  learned  that  others  were  soon  expected, 
fleet  had  taken  refuge,  and  that  he  intended  By  this  method  the  Merrimac  would  ap- 
to  sink  a  collier  in  the  channel,  stating  that  proach  by  night  from  the  eastward;  when 
he  had,  indeed,  already  ordered  the  command-  about  five  miles  away  she  would  be  discovered 
ing  officer  off  Santiago  to  sink  such  a  collier,  by  blockading  vessels,  search-lights  would  be 
naming  the  Merrimac^  which  was  then  on  the  thrown  toward  her,  and  fire  opened,  care  be- 
south  side  of  Cuba,  but  scarcely  expected  to  ing  taken  to  fire  wide  and  throw  the  lights 
find  it  done,  though  the  order  had  been  sent  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  to  show  the  splash 
by  the  New  Orleans,  of  striking  projectiles. 

He  then  asked  how  an  iron  ship  could  The  Merrimac,  upon  discovery,  would  bear 

be   scuttled   and    made    to    sink   quickly,  in  toward  the  shore  to  within  about  two  thou- 

After  thinking  over  the  question  for  some  sand  yards,  apparently  tp  seek  the  shelter  of 

time  1  replied,  in  effect,  that  there  seemed  batteries;  she  would  throw  pitch  on  the  fires  to 

to  be  two  effective  methods,  one  to  drive  make  heavy  black  smoke,  as  if  forcing  to  the 

off    bottom    plates   from    the    inside,   and  utmost.   She  would  head  in  toward  the  en- 

the  other  to  explode  a  series  of  torpedoes  trance  and  turn  full  down  the  course  for 

placed  advantageously  on  the  outside.   We  entering  the  channel,  blowing  her  whistle  in 
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pose  of  the  fore-and-aft  belt-line  was  to  take 
up  the  strain  due  to  resistance  in  the  water. 


THE  TORPEDOES. 

The  form  of  torpedo  selected,  after  con- 
sidering all  the  forms  available  under  the 
circumstances,  was  the  simple  eight-inch 
charge  in  its  own  can  or  tank,  to  be  fired  by  its 
own  electric  primer.  The  use  of  guncotton, 
placed  inside  as  well  as  out,  was  duly  consid- 
ered and  discarded.  Various  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  the  preparation  of  the  tor- 
pedoes, important  among  which  was  the  ar- 
rangement for  insuring  water-tightness  in 
connection  with  the  admission  of  the  wire 
cable  through  the  can  or  tank  for  the  purpose 
of  firing.  The  charge  selected  was  what  is 
known  as  the  reduced  charge,  being  about 
seventy-eight  pounds  of  brown  prismatic 
powder,  this  quantity  being  large  compared 
with  the  quantities  used  effectively  for  tor- 
pedoes in  previous  warfare.  The  eight-inch 
charge  was  made  up  of  two  parts  in  serge 
sack  or  bags,  as  shown  on  page  269.  The 
tank  was  as  long  as  the  tank  for  the  full 
charge,  and  this  left  the  requisite  amount 
of  space  for  arranging  for  water-tightness. 
The  charge  for  the  torpedo  was  arranged  to 
be  fired  by  the  electric  primer,  carried  in  a 
small  bag  of  four  pounds  of  quick  black  pow- 
der, this  bag  being  in  the  center  between  the 
two  charges,  as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  the 
insulated  wire  cable  passing  from  the  primer 
through  the  mouth  of  the  small  sack,  and 
up  along  and  outside  of  one  of  the  charges. 


On  top  of  the  upper  charge  were  placed  two 
white-pine  disks,  seven  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  fitting  the  can  more  or  less 
tightly,  each  disk  having  a  hole  in  the  cen- 
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DIAGRAM   SHOWING   THE   ATTACHMENT    OP   THE    TORPE- 
DOES TO  THE  BELT-LINE  AND  THE  HOGGING-LINE. 

ter  for  the  passage  of  the  wire  cable.  On 
top  of  these  disks,  and  for  a  depth  of  about 
nine  inches  of  the  can,  was  poured  hot  a 
gummy  substance  made  up  of  pitch  and 
tallow,  which,  while  warm,  would  close  all 
openings  and  make  a  substance  entirely 
water-tight,  and  which,  in  hardening,  would 
still  be  pliable  and  spongy  and  not  easily 
cracked,  acting  also  as  additional  insulation 
for  the  wire  cable  passing  through  it.  Care 
was  taken  to  examine  whether  this  pitch 
composition,  poured  in  hot,  would  bum  the 
insulation  off  the  wire;  but  no  difficulty  of 
the  sort  was  met  with. 

The  question  of  making  the  cans  water- 
tight had  been  the  subject  of  a  conference 
with  the  admiral,  in  which  he  had  first  sug- 
gested the  use  of  paraffin;  but  not  having 
paraffin  on  board,  the  mixture  of  tallow  and 
pitch  was  decided  upon,  with  the  addition  of 
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CONTEMPLATED  ABRANGBMBNT  OF  THE  TORPEDOBS  ON  THB  POST  SIDE.     (SEB  PAGE  160.) 
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vessel  of  Commodore  Schley's  Flying  Squad-  from  350  to  450  feet  in  the  narrow  portions, 
ron  had  such  a  machine,  it  would  be  neces-  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  after  swing- 
sary  to  tire  by  batteries,  which  are  particu-  ing  the  vessel  athwart  the  channel,  to  catch 
larly  fragile;  and  in  such  case  it  was  decided  and  hold  her  in  this  position.  The  depth  of 
to  increase  the  number  of  cells  far  beyond  the  channel  varied  from  about  five  fathoms 
the  ordinary  number  required  to  fire  the  to  ten  or  eleven  fathoms;  the  vessel  would 
primers.  The  questions  of  wiring  and  of  the  draw  about  seventeen  feet,  and  the  most  ad- 
amount  of  cable  required  careful  attention,  vantageous  position  for  swinging  was  care- 
These  details  of  the  program  were  ap-  fully  chosen.  There  being  only  a  short  dis- 
proved by  the  admiral.  There  was  one  tance  in  which  to  overcome  the  speed  of  the 
feature,  however,  which  he  did  not  grant,  vessel,  special  elastic  arrangements  would  be 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  an  ele-  necessary  to  enable  the  anchor  gear  to  check 
ment  of  weakness  in  the  firing  of  the  tor-  and  absorb  the  speed,  so  as  to  catch  and  hold 
pedoes.  The  number  of  torpedoes  had  been  the  vessel  in  the  athwart  position.  To  real- 
fixed  at  ten,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  ize  this  elasticity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
excessive.  I  estimated  that  if  all  of  them  enable  the  anchor  and  chain  to  work  auto- 
went  off  the  vessel  would  sink  in  a  minute  matically,  the  chain  would  be  roused  up 
and  a  quarter.  This  number  was  made  large  out  of  the  lockers  and  ranged  along  the 
because  of  the  innate  weakness  of  the  firing  deck.  After  running  out  a  certain  length 
arrangements  and  the  probability  of  injury  the  chain  would  begin  to  break  elastic-rope 
before  the  time  for  firing.  I  requested  the  stops,  one  end  of  the  stop  being  made  fast 
admiral  to  allow  me  to  take  in  addition  two  to  the  chain,  the  other  to  a  long  rope  haw- 
war-heads  from  the  torpedoes  on  the  New  ser  of  larger  size,  so  that  each  stop  before 
York  and  place  them  inside  the  Merrimac,  breaking  would  bring  into  play  the  elasti- 
abreast  the  two  most  important  bulkheads,  city  of  the  large  hawser,  which  itself  would 
leading  their  connections  up  inside,  where  be  finally  broken. 

they  could  not  be  injured  by  the  enemy's       The  manoeuver  decided  upon  and  approved 

fire,  thus  having  at  hand  at  all  times  a  posi-  by  the  admiral  was  to  approach  at  full  speed, 

tive  means  of  instantly  sinking  the  ship,  stopping  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance. 

When  these  war-heads  were  asked  for  the  so  that  the  speed  on  arriving  at  the  point  for 

admiral  pondered  a  moment  and  then  said :  the  final  manoeuver  would  be  about  from  four 

"No,  I  cannot  let  you  have  them;  two  hun-  and  a  half  to  five  knots.   At  this  point  the 

dred  pounds  of  guncotton  on   the  inside  helm  would  be  put  hard  aport.  As  soon  as 

would  blow  everything  to  the  devil.''  Those  the  ship  began  to  swing,  the  starboard  bow- 

who  know  the  uniformly  temperate  language  anchor  would  be  let  go  with  sixty  fathoms 

of  the  admiral  will  understand  the  emphasis  of  chain;  when  in  a  second  position  farther 

of  this  reply.  in,  the  starboard  stern-anchor  would  be  let 

drop  with  forty  fathoms  of  chain,  the  two 

THE  PENERAL  PLAN  OP  THE  M AVCEUVER  Permitting  the  ship  to  take  the  desired  posi- 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  MAN(EU\ER.  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^j^  ^^   jyj^^  ^^  ^  ^p^^ 

The  parts  of  the  program  pertaining  to  directly  athwart.    Any  additional  motion 

navigation  had  been  studied  in  connection  still  remaining  would  be  absorbed  by  the 

with  the  chart  of  the  harbor  and  the  pilotage  vessel  sticking  her  nose  into  the  shoal  on 

publications.    The  difficulties  of  navigation  the  right  side  of  the  channel.    If  the  stem 

were  of  even  greater  consequence  than  those  anchor-chain  werecarried  away  the  movement 

associated  with  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  would  cause  the  vessel  to  throw  her  port 

Referring  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  quarter  into  the  shoal  on  the  port  side,  the 

the  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  that  the  bank  being  only  one  and  a  quarter  fathoms 

shoal  water  on  the  left,  near  the  course  deep. 

of  the  channel,  would  cause  a  failure  to  npTATiq 

enter  with  the  slightest  deviation  or  error.  ^"™  details. 

Once  entered,  however,  the  conditions  of  The  general  plan  contemplated  a  minimum 

the  long,  narrow  channel  were  favorable  crew  of  volunteers  for  its  execution,  with  the 

for  obstruction  for  some  distance.  It  would  simplest  form  of  duty  for  each  member  to 

therefore  be  necessary  to  have  the  vessel  perform.  The  anchors  were  to  be  slung  over 

pointed  fair,  with  sufficient  speed  at  the  en-  the  sides  and  held  by  simple  lashings,  ready 

trance  to  insure  complete  control  with  the  to  be  cut  with  an  ax,  a  man  being  stationed 

helm.  The  length  of  the  Merrimac  was  about  at  each  anchor.   Only  two  men  were  to  be 

3^  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  channel  ranged  kept  below,  one  in  the  engine-room  and  one 


in  the  boiler-room.  One  man  would  be  at  the  pulls  in  succession  would  be  the  si^rnal  for 

wheel  and  one  to  assist  with  the  torpedoes,  action. 

making  in  all  a  crew  of  six  men.  The  plan  contemplated  having  a  life-boat 

The  signaling  was  to  be  by  cord  pulU.  in  tow  at  the  stem,  with  a  long  painter,  or 

The  men  were  to  lie  on  their  faces  at  their  line,  leading  forward.    After  the  perform- 

separate  stations  with  the  end  of  a  cord  ance  of  duty  the  first  man  was  to  pull  in 

wrapped  around  the  wrist,  awaiting  the  pull  the  long  painter,  haul  the  boat  up  toward  the 

from  the  bridge,  where  all  the  cords  were  ship's  side,  jump  overboard,  get  into  the 

to  converge.   A  simple  pull  would  mean  to  boat,  turn  it  around  to  head  out,  and  hold 

"ctaod  by";  then  three  steady,  deliberate  it  just  off  from  the  ship  as  it  swung;  then 
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each  man,  after  completing  his  duty,  was  to  its  full.   Because  of  singular  coincidences  in 

jump  overboard  and  get  into  the  boat.  the  past  I  had  come  to  associate  important 

The  torpedoes  were  to  be  fired  at  the  mo-  changes  with  the  filling  moon.  On  the  ships 

ment  when  all  was  secure  and  the  ship  had  sped.  Cape  Maisi  light  appeared  in  the  dis- 

reached  her  position  athwart  the  channel,  tance  and  drew  aft  till  it  lay  abeam.  We 

They  were  to  be  fired  from  the  bridge.  After  changed  our  course  to  the  southward,  and 

firing  them,  I  was  to  jump  overboard  and  standing   down   the    Windward    Passage, 

join  the  boat,  which  would  then  be  ready  to  passed  close  to  the  land,  and  caught  whiffs 

pull  away,  the  crew  having  all  had  time  to  of  the  tropical  vegetation.    The  moon  was 

reach  it.  near  its  meridian  as  the  vessels  rounded  the 

The  boat  was  to  be  fitted  with  life-preser-  southeastern  end  of  Cuba.    To-morrow  we 

vers  under  the  bulwarks  and  thwarts  to  pre-  should  see  the  sun  rise  on  Santiago, 

vent  sinking  when  riddled.    It  was  to  carry  All  hands  were  up  early,  and  as  we  went 

seven  rifles,  and  seven  belts  with  one  hundred  out  on  deck  we  made  out  the  Flying  Squad- 

and  fifty  cartridges  in  each.  ron  ahead  in  the  distance.  As  the  New  York 

The  uniform  was  to  consist  of  woolen  un-  stood  down  toward  the  Brooklyn,  there,  off 
derwear  and  two  pairs  of  socks,  each  man  the  starboard  bow,  stood  the  Morro,  frown- 
having  on  a  life-preserver,  and  a  revolver-  ing  down  on  the  narrow  entrance;  back  in 
belt  with  a  revolver  and  a  box  of  cartridges,  the  distance  rose  the  mountains  beyond  the 
the  cartridges  being  immersed  in  tallow.  city.    From  aloft  we  could  see  the  military 

If  I  should  not  appear  after  the  explosion,  tops  of  the  Vizcaya  and  the  Cristobal  Colon, 
the  boat  was  to  pull  away  in  charge  of  the  behind  the  cliffs  of  Cay  Smith  and  Punta 
senior  petty  officer  present.  If  the  boat  Gorda  Neck.  As  the  New  York  passed  the 
were  interfered  with,  it  should  give  account  bearing  in  line  with  the  inner  channel,  a 
of  itself  while  endeavoring  to  escape.  If  shot  came  out  at  long  range,  apparently 
destroyed,  a  rendezvous  was  fixed  on  the  from  the  Vizcaya.  It  fell  short,  of  course, 
bank  under  the  Morro,  just  inside  the  cove,  but  it  spoke  challenge  and  defiance,  with 
from  which  an  effort  would  be  made,  by  perhaps  a  tinge  of  irritation, 
creeping  along  the  bank  and  swimming  at  the  We  passed  the  Merrimac,  lying  to  the  east- 
steep  parts,  to  make  our  way  around  and  ward,  locked  with  the  Massachusetts  coaling 
well  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  before  alongside,  and  stopped  near  the  Brooklyn. 
putting  to  sea  to  try  to  reach  the  squadron.  Commodore  Schley  and  his  flag-lieutenant 
In  all  cases  the  party  would  endeavor  to  keep  came  off,  and  were  met  by  the  admiral  and 
together  and  act  as  a  unit.  his  chief  of  staff  and  flag-lieutenant,  and  all 

The  question  of  volunteers  being  referred  went  below  to  the  admiral's  cabin.  Soon  the 

to,  the  admiral  expressed  the  belief  that  admiral  and  the  commodore  came  on  deck,  and 

there  would  be  no  difliculty  in  getting  the  the  admiral  called  me  aft.   The  commodore 

men  wanted.  pointed  out  the  location  of  batteries  as  he  had 

brought  them  out  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
previous  dav.    The  sea  batteries  to  the  east- 

ARRIVAL  AT  SANTIAGO  AND  RECONNOITERING.  J ^^^  ^^^  J^^^^^j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^„,^  ^ 

By  Tuesday  afternoon  all  the  preparations  made  out,  though  dimly,  but  the  batteries  de- 
that  could  be  made  beforehand  were  well  un-  scribed  by  the  commodore  as  lying  on  the  slope 
der  way.  The  three  vessels  were  speeding  of  La  Socapa,  the  west  bank  of  the  channel, 
onward  along  the  north  shore  of  Cuba.  It  is  could  not  be  located.  The  galleries  and  gun- 
a  fine  coast,  with  mountains  rising  straight  portsofMorrocould  be  seen,butEstrelIa  Point 
up  from  the  sea.  No  wind  was  stirring,  and  and  the  heights  of  Charrucca  and  Punta  Gorda 
the  clouds  hung  motionless  on  the  mountain-  necks  were  obscured.  I  asked  for  a  steam- 
sides.  The  sky  was  preparing  a  weird  sunset,  launch  to  go  in  closer  to  reconnoiter,  but  my 
remarkable  even  for  the  tropics,  and  the  request  was  declined.  After  the  commodore 
water  reflected  the  weirdness.  left,  the  A^ei^  York  stood  farther  to  the  west- 
The  spirit  of  mystery  over  land  and  sea  ward  to  get  on  the  bearing,  Estrella  Point, 
and  air  and  sky  extended  to  the  sounds,  north,  34°  E.,  the  course  for  entering.  The 
Even  the  regular  bugle-call  to  quarters  and  admiral,  the  chief  of  staff,  the  navigator,  and 
evening  prayersappeared  different.  All  nature  I  then  went  up  on  the  forward  bridge.  There 
seemed  to  be  preparing  tragedy.  The  enemy  was  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  what  was  really 
was  near.  The  time  for  action  in  our  sacred  Estrella  Point.  It  was  then  decided  to  let  me 
cause  was  close  at  hand.  I  lingered  on  deck,  take  the  steam-launch  and  go  in  for  reconnoi- 
The  moon  rose  bright  and  clear,  approaching  tering.  The  launch  was  hoisted  out  and  firee 
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with  the  boats  that  came  to  take  off  the  put  on,  eight  stops  between  forty  fathoms 

men  to  the  New  York.   Montague,  the  only  and  sixty  fathoms;  and  the  hawser  was  in 

member  of  the  volunteer  crew  not  already  place.   It  was  not  practicable  to  take  the 

on  board,  came  off  with  me.  hawser  over  the  deck-house,  as  it  was  only 

While  on  the  MerrvmnjCy  Mullen,  the  boat-  about  seventy-five  feet  long;  so  another  of 

swain,  had  asked  to  go.  As  the  letting  go  of  the  same  length  was  added,  both  to  be  broken 

the  bow  anchor  would  be  especially  perilous,  at  sixty  fathoms,  before  the  rigidity  of  the 

with  the  running  out  of  the  chain  and  the  anchor  fastenings  should  "bring  up";  one  of 

breaking  of  stops  and  hawsers,  and  no  one  the  hawsers  carried  the  stops,  which  were 

would  appreciate  the  danger  better  than  the  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  hawser  to 

boatswain,  he  was  accepted.  spring  back  and  recover  its  elasticity  after 

About  the  same  time,  Charette  came  to  me  each  strain.  The  belt-line  was  around  and 

and  said  that  he  had  put  down  his  name  with  at  the  height  of  the  rail;  the  hogging-lines 

the  volunteers  before  leaving  the  New  York,  were  in  place.  The  gunner  reported  that  at 

and  he  hoped  I  would  take  him,  for  he  had  the  final  test  on  the  New  York  the  battery 

served  with  me  when  I  was  a  midshipman  on  could  fire  only  six  primers.   The  six  most  im- 

the  Chicago.   I  remembered  his  service  well,  portant  positions  were  selected,  and  the  tor- 

and  good  service  it  was.   He  had  been  in  the  pedoes  were  secured  in  place  while  the  wiring 

dynamo-room,  and  was  afterward  gunner's  went  on. 

'mate,  and  was  the  very  man  to  help  with  the  A  mist  had  come  over  the  moon.  The 
torpedoes  and  be  at  hand  for  anything  that  coast-line  was  obscure.  A  heavy  black  cloud 
might  arise.  This  left  only  one  more  man  to  appeared  in  the  southeast,  and  the  horizon 
choose— the  man  to  cut  the  lashing  of  the  was  thickening  to  the  south  and  southwest, 
stem  anchor.  There  would  be  advantage  in  and  began  to  threaten  the  last  hours  of  the 
having  a  man  who  could  best  handle  the  men  moon.  Soon  the  New  York  was  out  of  sight; 
in  case  Mullen  and  I  did  not  appear.  After  apparently  she  was  making  only  five  or  six 
consultation  with  the  executive  officer  of  the  knots.  Captain  Miller  was  sitting  on  the 
Ne\D  York,  Montague,  the  chief  master-at-  bridge;  Deignan  was  at  the  wheel;  the  ship 
arms  of  that  vessel,  was  selected,  and  the  replied  well  to  the  helm,  and  the  gallant  cap- 
crew  was  complete.  tain  told  about  her  steering  and  mancBUveiv 

It  was  about  midnight  when  the  launch  ing  qualities,  and  other  virtues,  still  expecting 

reached  the  Merrimac.  After  discharging,  it  to  go  in  with  his  ship.   He  had  let  me  take 

was  sent  back  to  the  New  York,  and  prepara-  complete  charge,  and  I  had  not  thought  it 

tions  were  made  for  getting  under  way.    It  necessary  to  tell  him  of  the  admiral's  final 

had  been  arranged  that  we  should  have  a  decision. 

trial  spin  before  going  in.  Mr.  Crank  would  The  light  became  so  dim  that  the  head- 
remain  in  charge  of  the  engines  till  the  last  lands  could  scarcely  be  made  out  with  the 
moment,  having  a  good  head  of  steam  and  night-glasses.  About  two  o'clock  a  craft 
everything  in  shape.  The  run  to  the  west-  was  sighted  ahead,  then  another,  on  a 
ward  would  answer  for  the  trial,  and  direc-  southwesterly  line  of  bearing  with  the  first, 
tions  were  given  for  a  full-speed  run,  at  We  concluded  that  they  must  be  the  range 
the  highest  safe  and  sure  speed.  We  were  vessels;  so  the  helm  was  put  up,  and  we 
under  way  by  half-past  twelve,  and  stood  to  stood  out,  to  turn  upon  their  line  of  bear- 
the  westward,  making  fifty-two  revolutions,  ing  from  seaward,  keeping  on  the  range,  in 
approaching  nine  knots.  The  New  York  stood  readiness  for  the  start  after  the  New  York 
on  also,  but  was  soon  left  behind.  She  had  should  arrive.  One  of  the  craft  began  to 
the  steam-launch  in  tow,  and  apparently  could  show  up  an  intermittent  light;  was  it  a 
not  tow  it  faster  without  losing  it.  private  signal?  I  had  not  been  notified  of 

The  last  few  hours  had  seen  large  prog-  any  signal  to  expect  from  a  range  vessel, 

ress  all  along  the  line.  The  stern  anchor  was  and  gave  no  reply,  but  kept  pointed  in  toward 

over  the  side,  and  the  chain  was  being  bent  the  craft. 

on  and  ranged  clear.  It  was  so  situated  that  It  seemed  as  though  the  New  York  had 
in  coming  under  strain  it  would  tear  the  bul-  lost  us.  It  must  have  been  nearly  three 
warks  out,  tear  up  the  hatch-coaming,  and  o'clock  before  her  boats  came  alongside  and 
bring  up  against  the  mainmast.  With  the  the  admiral  came  on  board.  It  had  been  de- 
length  of  chain  extending  to  the  chain-lock-  cided,  with  the  short  time  remaining,  not  to 
ers  at  the  bow,  large  elasticity  would  be  real-  wait  for  his  inspection  of  the  torpedoes,  and 
ized.  The  bower-anchor  was  over  the  bow,  the  hogging-lines  had  been  hauled  down;  the 
slung  and  lashed;  breaking-stops  were  being  last  ones  aft  were  being  hauled  down  when 
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THE  MANY-SIDED  FEANKLIN. 

FRANKLIN'S   PHYSIQUE,   ILLNESSES,  AND   MEDICAL   THEORIES. 

BY  PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD, 
Author  of  "The  True  George  Washington,"  "The  Honorable  Pet«r  Sterling,"  etc. 

IN  his  autobiography  Franklin  relates  that  I  was  just  pass'd  my  twenty-first  year,  I  was 

his  father  '^  had  an  excellent  constitution  taken  ill.  My  distemper  was  a  pleurisy  which 

of  body,  was  of  middle  stature,  but  well  set,  very  nearly  carried  me  off.   I  suffered  a  great 

and  very  strong,*"  qualities  all  inherited  by  deal,  gave  up  the  point  in  my  own  mind  and 

tlie  son.   From  the  maternal  side  the  boy  de-  was  rather  disappointed  when  I  found  my- 

rived  ''likewise  an  excellent  constitution'';  self  recovering,  regretting,  in  some  degree, 

and  he  asserts  that "  I  never  knew  either  my  that  I  must  now,  sometime  or  other,  have  all 

father  or  mother  to  have  any  sickness  but  that  disagreeable  work  to  do  over."  In  1735 

that  of  which  they  dy'd,  he  at  89,  and  she  he  had  a  second  attack  of  this  complaint,  of 

at  85  years  of  age."  so  serious  a  character  that  the  left  lung 

Tills  heritage  of  soundness  and  strength  suppurated.  Priorto  these  two  seizures,  too, 

was  a  large  element  in  the  success  Frank-  he  thought  he  had  avoided  an  illness  only 

lin  achieved.   He  himself  took  pride  that  in  by  ''having  read  somewhere  that  cold  water, 

the  printing-office  where  he  worked  during  drank  plentifully,  was  good  for  a  fever," 

his  first  London  sojourn,  "on  occasion,  I  and  when  "in  the  evening  I  found  myself 

carried  up  and  down  stairs  a  large  form  of  very  feverish,"  "  I  followed  the  prescrip- 

types  in  each  hand,  when  others  carried  but  tion,  sweat  plentifully  most  of  the  night,  and 

one  in  both  hands."  After  he  set  up  as  a  the  next  morning  was  well  again."  This  is 

printer  for  himself,  he  often  worked  till  far  the  more  interesting  since  for  many  years 

into  the  night,  a  diligence  which  led  a  Phil-  afterward  the  usual  treatment  for  fevers 

adelpliian  to  remark  that  "  the  industry  of  involved  the  entire  denial  of  water  to  the 

that  Franklin  is  superior  to  anything  I  ever  sufferer. 

saw  of  tlie  kind;  I  see  him  still  at  work  when  In  another  way  Franklin  differed  from  his 
1  go  home  from  my  club,  and  he  is  at  work  own  generation  in  not  dreading  water.  Not 
a^ain  before  his  neighbors  are  out  of  bed."  merely  did  he  approve  of  water  internally, 
Even  after  the  necessity  for  severe  labor  but  externally  as  well.  Swimming,  he  main- 
was  over,  in  his  ''scheme  of  employment  for  tained,  was  one  of  the  most  healthful  and 
the  24  hours  of  a  natural  day,"  for  sleep  he  agreeable  exercises  in  the  world,  and  if  one 
allowed  himself  only  six  hours,  or  those  be-  did  "  not  know  how  to  swim,  ...  a  warm 
tween  ten  and  four.  bath,  by  cleansing  and  purifying  the  skin,  is 

If  his  constitutional  and  muscular  vigor  found  very  salutary.  ...  I  speak  from  my 

enabled  him  thus  to  tax  his  body,  it  did  own  experience,  frequently  repeated,  and 

not  save  him  from  the  illnesses  his  parents  that  of  others,  to  whom  I  have  recom- 

had  escaped.   In  1727,  so  he  states,  "  when  mended  this."  In  the  year  1778^  when  suf- 
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^lare  came  out  of  a  glassy  sea,  and  a  day  of  on  board  for  use  in  coaling  alongside  at  sea. 

waiting  lay  before  us.   Mullen  soon  came  up  We  told  her  she  could  have  them  if  she  would 

a^ain  to  say  that  the  men  could  not  sleep,  send  her  own  men  to  get  them  out.  Before 

anil  to  insist  on  relieving  me.  I  saw  that  the  young  Gherardi  left,  he  suggested  that  a 

poor  fellow  was  long  past  the  stage  for  sleep,  junior  officer  might  be  of  service  and  asked 

but  it  a^ain  required  a  positive  order  to  make  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  with  us,  necessitating 

him  Ko  down.   My  instructions  were  that  all  again  the  duty  of  refusal. 
the  men  should  lie  still  in  the  shade,  close 

tlieireyes,and  think  of  nothing,  whether  they  ^^^  p^AN  of  going  in  at  sunset. 

couhl  sleep  or  not.  Before  long  Charette,  m- 

defati^able  and  always  thoughtful,  came  up  Along    toward    one    or    two    o'clock  the 

with  a  piece  of  canvas,  a  boat  cover,  and  Porter  stood  back.   Evidently  the  chase  had 

rij]:ged  it  as  an  awning  over  part  of  the  been  brought  to  a  finish,  or  the  AVir  rorit  had 

bridge.     It   was  actually   exhilarating   to  demonstrated  her  ability  to  attend  to  the 

watch  him  do  this  in  his  bright,  cheery  way.  case  unaided.  We  signaled  the  torpedo-boat 

Wlien  the  awning  was  snug  he  went  below,  by  wigwag  to  come  within  hail.   The  abso- 

soon  reappearing  with  a  bucket  of  water,  lute  necessity  for  good  conditions  of  light 

apologizing  that  lie  had  not  been  able  to  find  and  the  lesser  consequence  of  any  difference 

a  glass,  and  denouncing  the  strippers  for  the  in  the  chance  of  escape  had  become  fully 

thorough  work  they  had  done  in  the  pantry,  impressed  upon  me,  and  taking  account  of 

This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  had  a  fling  the  condition  of  the  men,  it  appeared  that  it 

at  them,  for  coffee  had  been  in  fearful  de-  would  be  best  to  go  in  about  sunset.  When 

niand  all  night,  and  he  had  searched  high  the  Porfrr  arrived  within  hail  I  asked  her  to 

and  low  again  and  again  without  finding  a  go  out  to  the  New  York,  inform  the  admiral 

grain.   The  only  articles  that  escaped  we^re  of  this  conclusion,  and  request  permission  to 

some  cold  meat  and  bread  left  by  the  officers  execute  it.   She  said  the  New  York  would  be 

from  luncheon.   We  had  finished  these  for  along  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  little  if  any  time 

8ui)per,  and  Charette  took  it  very  much  to  could  be  saved  by  her  going  back:  so  she 

heart  that  he  could  find  nothing  for  us  dur-  stood  on  doi^Ti  toward  the  fleet,  after  being 

ing  the  night.  requested  to  apply  to  the  vessels  for  addi- 

Mr.  Crank  reported  that  on  one  of  the  tional  electric  fiiring-batteries,  so  we  could 

boilers  a  gage-glass  had  given  trouble,  so  put  over  the  four  torpedoes  left  off  the  belt, 

he,  Phillips,  and  Kelly  stayed  below,  working  The  Marhlchead  had  already  been  applied  to, 

on  the  repairs  in  the  hot  fire-room.  but  had  no  cells  to  spare.  We  had  been  drift- 

We  remained  thus  till  late  in  the  after-  ing  farther  out,  and  the  Brooklyn  signaled 
noon.  The  fleet  lay  off  several  miles  to  the  to  come  closer.  We  were  only  waiting  for 
eastward  and  northward.  About  ten  or  eleven  the  MarhleheaiTs  men  to  get  the  floats  clear, 
o*clock  the  AA/W>/f^<'(7^  and  the //if/rmr^  stood  and  these  were  giving  trouble.  The  -Vop 
over,  and  a  boat  came  off  from  the  Marhkhcad  York  appeared  above  the  horizon  and  stood 
to  get  the  effects  of  Captain  Miller  to  put  down  toward  the  fleet.  Finally  we  were 
ih(}m  on  the  Harvanf.  f]vidently  he  was  to  clear.  The  3/(7r6/<!Af<z(/,  upon  application,  had 
go  North.  His  effects  had  been  put  on  the  sent  over  a  machinist  and  a  fireman,  Phillips 
Mfissacliuarffs  before  she  left  us  the  day  and  Kelly  being  still  engaged  in  the  repair- 
before.  The  l)oat  officer.  Ensign  Gherardi,  work.  We  stood  down  through  the  fleet  and 
must  have  seen  some  evidence  of  destitution,  rounded  to,  ranging  parallel  to  the  J\>ir  lort 
for  he  inquired  if  we  had  had  breakfast,  and  When  within  hail,  I  requested  permission 
insist efl  on  going  over  to  the  Marblefuail  to  from  the  admiral  to  go  in  at  sunset.  The 
got  us  sometliing.  We  told  him  that  what  answer  from  the  flag-lieutenant  wls:  **The 
wo  wanted  was  coffee,  black  and  scalding,  admiral's  reply  to  your  request  is  directions 
He  1»  roil  gilt  off  a  steaming  bucketful,  with  for  you  to  come  on  board."  The  *Vfir  IVri 
plenty  of  hardtack— a  superb  combination,  sent  off  a  boat,  and  I  went  on  board,  leav- 
It  is  inconceivable  how  revivifying  it  was.  ing  Mullen  in  charge. 
We  had  been  calling  aloud  for  hot  coffee.  The  admiral  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Captain 
even  those  of  us  who  were  not  accustomed  Chadwick,  listened  to  the  plan  for  going  in 
to  its  use.  at  sunset,  and  seemed  to  regard  it,  as  well  as 

The  hours  passed  without  further  inci-  the  idea  of  going  in  after  daybreak,  as  in- 
dent. A  press-boat  passed  by  and  asked  volving  too  much  risk  and  exposure,  cutting 
to  come  aboard.  The  Marhlehead  asked  for  off  all  chance  of  escape.  The  admiral  hav- 
the  camels,  or  floats,  that  the  Merrimac  had  ing  refused  my  request,  I  suggested  a  modi- 
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fication  that  might  reduce  the  enemy's  fire,  sent  over  with  additional  cells,  with  direc- 
by  having  the  cooperation  of  the  Heet.  The  tions  to  put  on  the  four  torpedoes  left  off 
plan  was  that  the  fleet,  including  the  Merri-  the  belt  the  night  before.  My  con\iction  of 
maCy  should  form  in  column  and  circle  by,  the  inherent  weakness  of  this  part  of  the 
passing  down  as  far  as  the  bearing  forming  plan  was  so  strong  that,  as  a  last  request,  I 
the  course  for  entering,  each  time  crossing  asked  the  admiral  a  second  time  to  allow  me 
this  bearing  a  little  nearer  the  entrance,  fire  to  take  the  war-heads,  promising  that  I  would 
not  to  be  opened  unless  first  begun  by  the  not  use  them  unless  the  belt-torpedoes  proved 
enemy.  On  the  second  or  third  turn,  upon  inadequate  and  they  were  necessary  to  suc- 
arriving  on  the  course,  the  Merrimac  should  cess.  The  admiral  again  refused,  using  the 
break  from  the  circle  and  dash  forward  for  same  words  as  before:  "They  would  blow 
the  entrance;  the  whole  fleet  should  open  on  everything  to  the  devil." 
the  batteries,  which  would  doubtless  answer  Besides  the  gunner  and  his  gang  a  deck 
upon  the  fleet;  and  thus  before  the  enemy  force  was  sent  over  to  prepare  another  life- 
could  recover  from  the  first  shock  and  from  boat.  This  time  I  decided  not  to  attempt 
the  idea  that  the  manoeuver  meant  bombard-  to  tow  it,  but  to  carry  it  slung  from  a 
ment,  the  Merrimac  could  enter  and  do  her  cargo  boom  over  the  starboard  quarter  be- 
work.  After  consideration  the  admiral  de-  low  the  rail.  The  idea  was  that,  instead  of 
cided  against  this  plan  also,  holding  that  jumping  overboard,  the  men,  after  finishing 
the  manoeuver  would  cause  the  enemy  to  their  duties,  would  "  lay  aft "  and  rendezvous 
man  all  their  guns  and  be  in  full  prepara-  abreast  the  life-boat,  waiting  until  directed 
tion,  and  that  they  could  divert  their  fire  to  get  in.  All  being  ready,  the  suspend- 
from  the  fleet  to  the  Merrimac,  Both  he  and  ing  line  would  be  cut  and  the  boat  drop 
Captain  Chadwick  still  regarded  it  wisest  adrift.  The  arms  and  equipment  and  the 
to  make  the  effort  before  daybreak.  I  repre-  plan  for  handling  the  boat  would  be  the 
sented  again  that  a  certain  amount  of  light  same  as  decided  on  in  the  first  instance, 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  success,  that  Attention  was  called  to  an  old  catamaran  at 
the  men  were  under  heavy  tension,  and  that  hand,  and  it  was  slung  over  the  side  in  a 
we  ought  not  again  be  recalled.  It  was  fi-  similar  way  near  the  life-boat, 
nally  decided  that  we  should  wait  till  the 

last  hours  of  the  moon;  but  it  was  agreed  Mullen's  pluck 
and  understood  that  if  I  found  the  moonlight 

too  dim  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  in  after  As  soon  as  it  was  settled  that  the  entrance 

daybreak,  without  fear  of  recall.  was  not  to  be  made  at  sunset,  a  relief  crew 

was  sent  over,  and  the  men  from  the  Merri- 
vmc  were  sent  on  board  the  New  York  to 
get  a  little  rest  and  a  hearty  meal.  How- 
SlNCE  the  last  conference  with  the  ad-  ever,  they  were  unable  to  sleep,  and  cared 
miral,  my  instinct  had  set  more  and  more  for  little  refreshment  except  coffee.  They 
strongly  toward  the  two  elements  of  weak-  were  beyond  the  stage  of  appetite  or  sleep. 
ness,  the  danger  of  the  steering-gear  being  After  they  arrived,  Captain  Chadwick  called 
shot  away  before  the  time  for  putting  the  me  up  to  say  that  he  had  seen  Mullen,  and 
helm  over,  and  the  fragility  of  the  electric  there  was  no  question  about  his  being  utterly 
batteries.  The  thought  of  the  steering-gear  exhausted.  I  had  feared  as  much,  for  he 
being  shot  away  had  been  haunting  me  all  day.  had  been  working  all  night  and  the  previous 
Investigation  showed  that  it  was  impossible  day,  missing  four  successive  meals.  Itisdiffi- 
to  arrange  for  steering  in  any  other  way,  and  cult  for  one  not  pi*esent  to  conceive  the  fear- 
I  called  the  admiral's  attention  to  this  peril  ful  conditions  of  strain,  mental  and  physi- 
as  the  only  one  that  could  prevent  the  sue-  cal  that  Mullen  was  under  when  we  were 
cess  of  the  manoeuver;  for  it  was  absolutely  fighting  against  time  in  the  preparation  of 
necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  pointed  anchors  and  chains.  With  the  prolongation 
fair  80  as  to  enter  the  channel  without  the  of  anxiety,  and  without  ability  to  rest,  he 
use  of  helm,  and  for  this  good  light  was  had  almost  passed  the  limit  of  human  en- 
essential.  The  admiral  said  that  he  had  durance.  But  he  was  game  to  the  end,  and 
already  thought  over  the  matter  and  fully  would  not  give  up.  It  required  an  imper- 
appreciated  the  situation,  but  that  the  ative  order  from  Captain  Chadwick  to  keep 
chances   were   against   the    steering-gear  him  back. 

being  shot  away  so  soon.    In  view  of  the  It  now  became  a  question  of  selecting  a 

fragility  of  the  firing-cells,  the  gunner  was  man  in  his  place.  When  the  Iowa  sent  her 
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serrice  rerolrer.  Another  hid  i 
special  cordial  irith  rirtoes  all  iti 
own:  might  he  not  pnt  up  »  bot- 
tle ?  Captain  Miller,  irfao  bad  been 
anigned  to  my  state-room,  wu 
foremost  in  cordiality  and  expne- 
sionsof  kindnesa.  Bat  most  touch- 
ing was  the  solidtnde  of  Captain 
Chadwick.  He  did  not  wish  me 
to  talk,  for  it  would  require  exer- 
tion. I  must  ait  down,  tbouf^  he 
and  the  admiral  were  standing. 
1  rausl  lie  down  and  sleep  npon 
reaching  the  Mrrrimae.  It  was  in 
vain  I  assured  him  that  I  was  in  ex- 
cellent shape,  with  pulse  normal, 
nerres  at^y,— if  anything  i 
tinge  phlegmatic, —brain  as  clear 
as  a  bell— in  fact,  only  in  "second 
wind,"  as  it  were,  while  the  limit 
of  endurance  was  not  in  sight  He 

pujis^'f  THE'iiA'siiiVM  AS  TRrtjEi-rEi.  would  not  be  convinced,  and  even 

t  .n.1  .i'r..,.,rfn-  '.«w  .n.h.T:     threatened  that  if  I  did  not  tike 
r:  ('.  piMiiiun  aibvan.  rMiDF    measures  for  resting  he  should 
"'  '■"""  feel  like  advising  the  admiral  not 

long  list  of  volunteers  and  learned  that  so  to  let  me  go  in  next  morning.  In  fact,  be- 
few  men  were  required,  she  selecteil  one  man  fore  leaving  he  delivered  strict  orders  thit 
from  all  the  number—  Murphy,  cockswain,  on  reaching  the  Merrivut  I  should  remiia 
There  can  be  no  question  about  a  man  below  and  not  appear  on  the  bridge  before 
whom  a  ship's  company  singles  out  to  l>e  its  one  o'clock, 
representative.    It    was    decided    to    take 

Murphy.andlwastodetermineafterseeing  ^^^^^'  ™  "=  flagship. 

him  whether  to  intrust  to  him  Mullen's  peril-  The  crew  of  the  Merrimtu  left  the  Nev  Twi 
ous  duty.  Signal  was  made  to  the  Iowa  to  about  six  o'clock.  The  admiral  was  at  the 
send  him  over.  gangway,  the  last  to  uy  good-by,  hsnn(    ' 

again  a  simple  word  of  kindness,  a  haod-pree- 

K1NDXK3  OF  OPPICEKS.  ,J„,  ,  ,^/,t„  ,,^  ,™^h.„  .  ,X.  . 

.\LL  remaining  details  were  attended  to.  The  of  words.  Cadet  Painter  made  a  last  plei  ts 

executiveofficeroftheAVir}'nrit  thoughtfully  beallowed  to  go,  saying  that  he  was  asustut 

directed  abasket  of  provisionsandabucket  of  nangator,>(rasin  practice  in  taking  coinpM 

strong  coffee  to  he  ready.    The  fleet  surgeon  bearings,  and  would  be  useful  in  apprueb- 

prepared  two  canteens  of  me'licated  water,  ing  the  entrance,  and  the  admiral  and  chief 

A  short  while  remained  before  the  time  for  of  staff  approved.    Such  was  his  eloqneat 

leanng.  and  1  went  below  for  a  shower-bath,  pleading,  difficult  to  refuse,  but  the  aUH 

It  wn^  deeply  touching  to  see  the  kindness  reasons  held  as  in  the  other  cases, 
and  thouphtfulness  shown  on  all  sides.   The        .\b  we  went  over  to  the  J/errtmoe  tke 

caterer  had  directed  the  steward's  special  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  standing  down  fir 

pre  pa  ration  of  coffee,  and  a  cup.  i>Iack  and  their  night  positions  of  blockade  on  thelic 

i^teaniing.  n'as  kept  ready  on  the  table  for  of  a  circle  around  the  entrance,  about  fbnr 

the  moment  of  coming  below.   The  orderly  miles  from  the  Morro  as  a  center.   Csdet 

came  iluwn  to  say  that  Captain  Chadwick  Joseph  W.  Powell  came  to  take  charge  irith 

woulil  be  happy  to  have  me  join  him  in  a  late  the  relief  crew,  a  pilot  being  with  him  to 

afternoon  luncheon— most  thoughtful  and  assist  in  keeping  the  Morro  located.    Upon 

opportune,  for  [  should  be  leaving  about  the  arri\-ing.  the  gunner  reported  that  three  of 

dinner-hour.   One  officer  had  just  received  the  torpedo  connections  would  not  reload 

some  ^specially  fine  lemons  and  oranges:  I  to  the  test,  and  in  consequence  tJten  vcR 

mu:iit  try  them  ami  take  some  along.    One  only  seven  for  Berriee,  these  being  located  il 

officer  had   a   handsome   brace  of  pistols:  the  position  of  the  six  of  the  preriona  night, 

surely  they  would  be  better  than  the  bulky  with  the  additiottil  one  aft,  comepoidias 
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topoettionNoB.l,2,3,4,5,6,and8.  [Seeplsn,  was  Murphy  of  the  Iowa.    I  looked  at  him 

p.  268  of  the  December  Century.]  Moreover,  well  and  felt  that  there  need  be  no  hesita- 

he  had  found  that  the  cells  would  act  with  tion  about  giving  him  Mullen's  duty, 

better  etfectrif  arranged  in  separate  groups,  Powell  went  on  the  bridge  with  the  pilot 

and  had  so  arranged  them,  with  ten  celts  and  took  charge.   The  Menima^i  crew  were 

to  each  torpedo,  the  cells  lying  on  the  deck  directed  to  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep  until 

abreast  the  torpedo,  each  torpedo  havingthus  they  should  be  called;Powell  would  have  us 

its  ovTi  independent  contact.    In  view  of  the  called  at  one.   In  obedience  to  orders  to  rest, 

additional  security  in  not  having  all  the  cells  I  went  into  the  bridge-house  and  lay  down 

concentrated  in  one  spot,  the  arrangement  on  the  transom.    The  Neio   York  and  the 

was  accepted,  although  it  would  require  at  Merrimac  stood  down  in  company  till  the 

least  one  additional  man  and  would  cause  the  New  York  reached  her  blockading  position, 

firing  to  be  less  under  my  own  control.   The  It  was  interesting  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of 

boatswain's  mate  reported  that  the  life-boat  the  engines,ofthevea8el  moving  through  the 

and  the  catamaran  had  been  arranged  as  water,  and  of  the  voices  on  the  bridge.   The 

directed,  and  his  gang  and  the   gunner's  twoshipshailedseveraltimes,and  then  made 

gang  were  sent  back  to  the  New  York  be-  a  farewell  hail  as  the  New  York  drew  off  to 

fore  we  got  under  way,  the  steam-launch  her  position.  The  Jlfemwi«c  stood  on  farther 

returning  to  remain  with  the  Merrimae  to  to  the   southward   and   westward   till  she 

take  off  the  relief  crew  when  the  regular  reached   a   position    just    outside   of    the 

crew  should  take  charge.  blockading  line,  with  Morro  bearing  about 

In  the  launch  in  which  we  came  off  a  new  northeast.   Here  she  lay  motionless  for  sev- 

inan  was  sitting  in  the  bow;  some  one  said  it  era!  hours,  waiting  for  the  time  to  start. 
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THE  LOOK  OF  THINGS. 

Thkke  was  a  weirdness  in  the  situation  as 
I  looke<l  out  of  the  air-port  from  time  to 
time.  The  moon,  now  nearly  full,  rose  high, 
and  reached  and  passed  the  meridian  with- 
out a  cloud  appearing  in  the  sky.  The 
Brooklyn  lay  off  to  the  northwest,  and  in 
the  reflected  light  looked  almost  white; 
the  TVxfl/j,  to  the  northeast,  presenting  her 
shadowy  side,  looked  dark  and  menacing. 
The  otlier  vessels  farther  in  the  distance 
seemed  like  phantoms.  All  lights  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  moon  was  supreme  in  the 
stillness.  The  mountains  far  back  beyond 
Santiago  were  scarcely  visible;  the  peaks 
closer  to  the  westward  rose  high  with  dis- 
tinct sky-line.  The  mountains  continued 
landward  the  circle  of  the  ships. 


that  I  could  not  help  giving  it  expression. 
Chare tte  had  been  stirring  near  at  hand;  in 
fact,  a  little  while  before,  when  some  one  in 
the  darkness  had  made  a  noise,  Charette  ex- 
postulated in  a  vehement  whisper:  ^Cant 
you  keep  quiet  there!  Don't  you  know  Mr. 
Hobson  is  sleeping  here!"  I  called  out: 
''  Charette,  lad,  we  are  going  to  mdce  it  to- 
night. There  is  no  power  under  heaven  can 
keep  us  out  of  the  channel.''  He  seemed  sur- 
prised that  the  outer  channel  was  the  objec- 
tive, and  said  that  he  and  all  the  other  men 
thought  we  were  going  up  into  the  harbor; 
that  the  admiral,  Captain  Chadwick,  and  I 
had  been  seen  consulting  the  chart  whkh 
took  in  the  inner  harbor,  and  th0y  all  thought 
that  we  would  go  inside  three  miles  beyoiid 
the  entrance.  Such  was  the  mission  foriAich 
these  brave  men  had  so  ardently  volnntaerad. 


REHEARSING   THE   WORK. 


CLAUSEN  NOT  A  STOWAWAT. 


Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  so  I  went  At  about  a  quarter  of  one  Charette 
over,  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  various  sent  to  call  the  other  men  and  take  the 
features  of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  tor-  bucket  of  coffee  to  the  fire-room  and  bring 
pedoes,  with  the  new  arrangement,  were  to  it  up  steaming.  About  one  I  went  on  the 
be  fired  in  succession,  beginning  forward  so  bridge.  Powell  and  the  pilot  were  walk- 
as  to  throw  her  down  by  the  bow.  After  let-  ing  up  and  do^^n.  They  pointed  out  the 
ting  gothe  anchor.  Murphy  was  to  fire  torpedo  Morro,  just  discernible  with  the  night- 
No.  1  without  further  orders.  Charette  w*as  glasses,  about  five  miles  distant,  bearing 
then  to  fire  torpedo  No.  2,  then  torpedo  No.  8.  about  northeast  by  the  compass.  A  fine- 
Deignan,  after  putting  the  helm  hard  aport,  looking  seaman  was  at  the  wheel.  I  went 
was  to  *'  lay  down  ^  to  torpedo  No.  4  and  be  close  and  examined  him,  and  said  to  myself: 
ready  to  fire  by  the  time  No.  3  went  off.  An  ""  Unless  looks  deceive,  he  is  the  man  for  the 
additional  man  was  to  be  selected  from  the  additional  work  with  the  torpedoes."  Before 
relief  crew  to  attend  to  torpedo  No.  5.  After  being  spoken  to  he  asked  if  he  might  go  with 
stopping  the  engine,  Phillips  and  Kelly  were  us.  "  What  is  your  name  and  rate?  "  I  asked. 
to  open  the  sea  connections  and  flood  with-  ""  Clausen,  cockswain  of  the  barge,  sir."  The 
out  further  orders  and  then  come  on  deck,  ratingconfirmedmyjudgment  from  his  looks, 
and  Phillips  was  to  stand  by  to  fire  torpedo  and  I  replied:  •'Yes; you  may  go.  When  re- 
No.  (J,  and  Kelly  torpedo  No.  7.  lieved  at  the  wheel  you  will  be  given  your 
Those  were  hours  of  interesting  experi-  station  and  duties."  The  delight  in  the  man's 
ence  before  the  start.  There  was  no  diver-  face  could  be  seen  in  the  moonlight.  Clau- 
sion  of  the  senses,  and  this  fact  and  the  sen's  inclusion  in  the  crew  was  thus  entirely 
feeling  of  loneliness  seemed  to  deepen  the  regular.  The  report  that  he  was  a  stowaway 
impression  of  the  closeness  of  God  and  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
nature.  My  business  affairs  had  been  dis-  not  in  the  original  crew  of  six  determined 
poserl  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I  upon  before  the  rearrangement  of  torpedo 
had  no  disquieting  thoughts  as  to  the  past  connections, 
or  the  future.  The  mind  and  heart  accepted 
the  reality  of  things  with  deep,  keen,  ex- 
quisite delight.  There  were  singular  emo-  Powell  reported  that  the  admiral  had 
tions,  as  the  thoroughness  of  preparation  directed  the  steam-launch,  after  putting  off 
and  the  sureness  of  execution  became  clearer  the  New  Yorli^s  men  on  the  nearest  blockad- 
and  clearer,  while  the  details  and  the  pro-  ing  vessel,  to  stand  in  toward  the  entrance 
cesses  were  gone  over  again  and  again.  To-  and  stand  by  to  lend  assistance  to  the  Merri' 
ward  midnight,  when  there  was  no  longer  matfs  crew  in  escaping.  This  measure  had 
any  chance  of  the  moon  failing,  these  emo-  been  suggested  by  me  because  the  admiral 
tions  amounted  to  exultation,  so  much  so  seemed  so  solicitous  about  our  escape  when 
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the  benefit  of  the  helmsman.  "Mind  your  "Very  well,  Deignan,"  I  said;  ''lay  down  to 

helm!"  " Mind  the  helm,  sir."  "Nothing  to  your  torpedo." 

starboard!"    "Nothing  to  starboard,  sir."  Oh,  heaven!  Our  steering-gear  was  gone, 

The  clear,  firm  voice  of  Deignan  told  that  shot  away  at  the  last  moment^  and  we 

there  need  be  no  fear  of  his  distraction.   I  were  charging  forward  strai^t  down  the 

estimated  the  distance  to  Morro  Point  at  channel! 

about  three  ships'  lengths,  and  wondered  if 

the  men  below  would  stand  till  we  covered  ,^„  ^„  .^„  «-«««..., .^ 

another  ship's  length,  two  ships'  lengths  .      LOSS  OP  THE  STEEBING-GEAIL 

being  the  distance  at  which  it  had  been  de-  It  is  difficult  to  state  just  how  the  steer- 
cided  to  give  the  signal  to  stop.  All  of  a  ing-gear  was  disabled.  The  Spanish  lien- 
sudden,  whirr!  cling!  came  a  projectile  tenant  in  charge  of  the  picket-boat  danmed 
across  the  bridge  and  struck  something.  I  that  he  shot  away  the  rudder  and  the  whole 
looked.  The  engine  telegraph  was  still  stern  structure.  It  is  certain,  howevw,  that 
there.  Deignan  and  the  binnacle  were  still  he  had  not  done  this  up  to  a  point  withb 
standing.  Two  and  a  half  ships'  lengths!  half  a  ship's  length  from  the  position  where 
Two  ships'  lengths!  Then  over  the  engine  the  helm  was  ordered  to  be  put  over.  As 
telegraph  went  the  order: "  Stop."  Sure  and  referred  to  farther  on,  Montagne  reported  a 
steady  the  answer-pointer  turned.  There  large  projectile  wrecking  the  stem  afanoctare 
need  have  been  no  anxiety  about  the  con-  as  it  cut  the  anchor  lashing.  This  shell 
stancy  of  the  brave  men  below.  may  have  destroyed  the  rudder-head  in  ad- 

The  engine  stopped,  and  somehow  I  knew  dition.  Charette  reported  that  when  he  was 
the  sea  connections  were  thrown  open.  This  examining  the  torpedo  connectionB  after 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  me  ever  since.  For  how  they  had  failed  to  fire,  he  noticed  that  tiie 
could  the  bonnet  flying  off,  or  the  ax-blows  chain  that  led  from  the  tiller  to  the  whed 
on  copper  piping,  or  the  inrush  of  water  on  the  bridge  along  the  upper  deck  had  been 
make  enough  noise  or  vibration  to  be  heard  shot  away.  The  steering-gear  nuj  ha?e 
or  felt  on  the  bridge,  particularly  with  guns  been  disabled  thus  in  any  one  or  in  all  of 
firing  and  projectiles  striking?  It  may  be    these  ways. 

that  the  condition  of  expectation  and  the  We  must  have  had  four  and  three  qoarten 
fact  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  the  knots'  speed  of  our  own,  and  the  me  mart 
order  suggested  the  conclusion,  but  sure  I  have  been  fully  a  knot  and  a  half.  What 
was  that  the  connections  were  open  and  that  ground-tackle  could  hold  against  a  turn  of 
the  ship  was  beginning  to  settle.  over  seven  thousand  tons  moving  inXk  a 

*'  You  may  lay  down  to  your  torpedoes  velocity  of  six  knots?  We  stood  on  a  IttUe 
now,  Charette."  "*  Aye,  aye,  sir."  On  the  longer  to  reduce  the  speed  further.  A  jnH 
vessel  forged,  straight  and  sure  the  bow  en-  on  Murphy's  cord  to  stand  ^7,— -tfaraeileii^f 
tered.  Morro  shut  off  the  sky  to  the  right,  pulls,— the  bow  anchor  felL  A  pamst  flm 
The  firing  now  became  general,  but  we  were  a  shock,  a  muflled  ring  above  the  hhafc  of 
passing  the  crisis  of  navigation  and  could  guns:  torpedo  No.  1  had  gone  off  pmnpt^ 
spare  attention  to  nothing  else.  A  swell  and  surely,  and  I  knew  that  the  ooDiBiQB 
seemed  to  set  our  stem  to  port,  and  the  bow  bulkhead  was  gone. 
swung  heavily  toward  Morro,  which  we  had 
hugged  close  intentionally.  •'Starboard!" 
"  Starboard,  sir."  Still  we  swung  starboard! 
''Starboard,  I  say! "''The helm 'sastarboard.  If  the  bow  chain  in  fareakinK  would  mtif 
sir/'  give  us  a  sheer  and  the  otter  taipedoeB 

Our  bow  must  have  come  within  thirty  feet  proved  as  sure,  we  should  have  bat  a  ahoii 
of  Morro  rock  before  the  vessel  began  to  re-  interval  to  float,  and  holding  on  to  theilaa 
cover  from  the  sheer,  and  we  passed  it  close  anchor,  letting  go  only  at  the  laak  — wt^ 
aboard.  "  Meet  her! "  "  Meet  her,  sir."  The  we  niight  still  effectually  Uock  theckwDd. 
steering-gear  was  still  ours,  and  only  about  An  interval  elapsed  and  grew  hmger  no 
half  a  ship's  length  more  and  we  should  be  answer  from  torpedo  No.  2,  noM  ttom  Mo.  3. 
in  the  position  chosen  for  the  manoeuver.  The  Thereupon  I  crossed  the  bridge  and  dMTted: 
sky  began  to  open  up  beyond  Morro.  There  "  Fire  all  torpedoes!**  My  voice  was  irewncd. 
was  the  cove.  Yes;  there  was  the  position!  AgainandagdnIyeDedtiieorder,witt  hands 
"  Hard  aport ! "  "  Hard  aport,  sir."  No  re-  over  mouth,  durecting  the  aomid  forward,  be- 
sponse  of  the  ship!  "Hard  aport,  I  say!"  low,  aft 
''The  helm  is  hard  aport^  sir,  and  lashed."       Itwasnseleas.  ThenvidJbaaBdandiiae- 
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seemed  as  though  an  angel  might  be  playing  nation  will  learn  of  this  and  call  for  an  ac- 

while  looking  down  in  tender  pity.   Could  count."  But  the  volley  did  not  follow.  The 

this  be  a  Spanish  bugle?  aim  must  have  been  for  caution  only,  and  it 

Hroad  daylight  came.  The  sun  spotted  the  was  apparent  that  an  oflBcer  must  be  on 

mountain-tops  in  the  distance  and  glowed  on  board  in  control. 

Morro  and  Socapa  heights.    The  destroyer  I  called  out  in  a  strong  voice  to  know  if 

got  up  anchor  and  drew  back  again  up  the  there  was  not  an  officer  in  the  boat;  if  so,  an 

bight.   We  were  still  undiscovered.  American  officerwished  to  speak  with  him  with 

a  view  to  surrendering  himself  and  seamen  as 

ADMIRAL  CERVERA  TO  THE  RESCUE.  pnsoners  of  War.  The  curtain  was  raised :  an 

ofncer  leaned  out  and  waved  his  hand,  and 
Some  one  announced:  "A  steam-launch  is  the  rifles  came  down.  I  struck  out  for  the 
heading  for  us,  sir."  I  looked  around,  and  launch  and  climbed  on  board  aft  with  the  as- 
found  that  a  launch  of  large  size,  with  the  sistance  of  the  officer,  who,  hours  afterward, 
curtains  aft  drawn  down,  was  coming  from  we  learned  was  Admiral  Cervera  himself, 
the  bight  around  Smith  Cay  and  heading  Two  other  officers  were  present,  his  juniors, 
straight  for  us.  That  must  be  the  recon-  To  him  I  surrendered  myself  and  the  men,  and 
noitering  party.  It  swerved  a  little  to  took  off  my  revolver-belt,  glasses,  canteen, 
the  left  as  if  to  pass  around  us,  giving  no  and  life-preserver.  The  officers  looked  aston- 
sij^ns  of  having  seen  us.  No  one  was  visible  ished  at  first,  perhaps  at  the  singular  uni- 
on board,  everybody  apparently  being  kept  forms  and  the  begrimed  condition  of  all,  due 
below  the  rail.  When  it  was  about  thirty  to  the  fine  coal  and  oil  that  came  to  the  sur- 
yanls  off  I  hailed.  The  launch  stopped  as  face;  then  a  current  of  kindness  seemed  to 
if  frightened,  and  backed  furiously.  A  pass  over  them,  and  they  exclaimed :  "Vali- 
squad  of  riflemen  filed  out,  and  formed  in  a  ente!"  Then  the  launch  steamed  up  to  the 
semicircle  on  the  forecastle,  and  came  to  a  catamaran,  and  the  men  climbed  on  board, 
"  load,"  "  ready,"  "  aim."  A  murmur  passed  the  two  who  had  been  coughing  being  in  the 
around  among  my  men:  "They  are  going  to  last  stages  of  exhaustion  and  requiring  to 
shoot  US."  A  bitter  thought  flashed  through  be  liftcS.  We  were  prisoners  in  Spanish 
my  mind :  "  The  miserable  cowards!  A  brave  hands. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN   AMERICAN  IN   MADRID   DURING   THE  WAR. 

BY  EDMOND  KELLY. 

IT  happened  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  thing  to  return.  An  American  passport  under 
war  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  the  circumstances  would  be  worse  than  use- 
Madrid,  less,  for  it  would  prove  the  very  fact  of 
TiiiMe  was  a  singular  contradiction  of  American  citizenship  that  I  must,  above  all 
opinion  on  hoth  sides  of  the  water  as  to  the  attempt  to  conceal;  so  I  was  recommended 
wisdom  or  possibility  of  going  there.  In  to  go  to  the  British  embassy— charged  then 
Nrw  York  tlu»  idea  prevailed  that  it  was  with  American  interests  in  Spain— and  see 
both  uiiwist'  and  impossible.  In  Paris,  Gen-  what,  if  anything,  they  could  do  for  me.  At 
era!  Woodford's  socretary— a  Spaniard  who  the  British  embassy  I  heard  much  the  same 
had  lu'i*n  in  rharge  of  our  Madrid  archives—  story:  the  Spanish  government  had  curtly 
asserti'd  positivi'ly,  upon  being  consulted  by  refused  every  favor  for  Americans  that  the 
oiiranil»assadortoI'Yanoe,that  1  would  not  get  British  government  had  been  commissioned 
farlliiT  than  the  frontier:  that  the  custom-  to  ask:  the  country  was  excited,  and  a  jour- 
hoiisi'  olVuMTs  would  discover  my  nationaliV-  i^^.v  to  Spain  would  involve  "grave  personal 
arrt'st  iin',  take  \\\v  before  the  governor  of  risks."  On  the  other  hand,  the  letters  I  re- 
the  j)rovince,and  after  impriso!unent  pending  ceived  from  Madrid  assured  me  that  I  should 
instructions  from  Madrid,  as  to  the  duration  experience  no  diflliculty  in  reaching  there: 
of  whicli  it  was  impossible  to  s;iy  anything  that  no  passports  were  required,  and  all  that 
in  a(lvani'(\  1  would  be  returned  to  France,  might  be  asked  of  me  was  a  visiting-card. 
unloss  a  Spanish  mob  should  iuive  left  no-  This,  it  was  suggested,  might  be  specially 
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PART   III.     IMPRISONMENT   IN   MORRO  CASTLE. 
BY  RICHMOND  PEARSON  HOBSON,    NAVAL  CONSTRUCTOR,   U.  S.  N. 

GENEROUS  RECEPTION  ON  THE  "  MERCEDES."  ventional  Uniforms  had  suffered  in  adjust- 
ment, and  they  must  have  thought  us  an 

\UHEN  we  were  all  on  board  and  had  laid  odd-looking  group  of  man-of-war's-men. 

» T  aside  our  arms  and  accoutrements,  the  The  men  having  gone  forward,  the  execu- 
launch  headed  around  and  stood  for  the  tive  officer  invited  me  to  his  state-room,  had 
Reinn  MercedeSy  and  I  directed  the  men,  who  a  bath  prepared  for  me  and  clothing  of  his 
were  shivering,  to  get  down  near  the  furnace,  own  set  out,  and  invited  me  to  come  into 
to  which  no  objection  was  raised.  Not  a  word  the  ward-room,  when  ready,  and  join  him  at 
was  spoken  till  we  reached  the  Mercedes,  breakfast.  The  oil  and  fine  coal  that  had 
However  great  may  have  been  their  curios-  come  to  the  surface  had  had  full  chance  to 
ity  and  interest,  the  officers,  after  their  first  permeate,  and  made  heavy  bath-work,  while 
kind  words  of  greeting,  forbore  to  ask  ques-  the  executive  officer's  civilian  clothing,  made 
tions  or  make  remarks.  When  we  came  for  a  different  build,  was  of  questionable  fit 
alongside,  the  senior  officer  asked  if  I  would  But  the  difficulties  due  to  excess  of  girth 
be  good  enough  to  go  on  board  with  my  men.  secured  the  return  of  my  sword-belt  when  it 
So  courteous  was  his  manner,  we  might  have  had  been  dried  out.  Special  full  dress,  how- 
been  guests  coming  to  breakfast.  The  officer  ever,  could  not  have  brought  out  a  whit  more 
of  the  deck  and  the  executive  officer  met  us  courteous  and  cordial  treatment, 
at  the  head  of  the  gangway.   I  bowed  salute, 

and  inspected  the  men  for  their  condition.  ^  ^^^  g  ^  officers. 
Those  who  were  still  shivenng  were  sent  for- 
ward at  once  for  stimulants  and  friction.  After  a  hearty  hand-shake  of  congratula- 
Kelly's  lip  showed  a  wide  gash  that  had  be-  tion  and  repeated  kind  words,  the  executive 
come  clogged  with  coal-dust.  Murphy  had  officer,  with  thoughtful  reference  to  our 
a  wound  in  his  right  hip,  twelve  or  fourteen  exposure,  ordered  stimulants.  I  told  him, 
inches  in  length  and  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  however,  that  I  was  in  good  shape,  none  the 
half  of  an  inch  in  depth,  which  he  had  received  worse  off,  and  that  the  breakfast  coffee,  I 
in  the  blast  when  he  fired  torpedo  No.  1;  and  was  sure,  would  be  sufficient.  He  gave  me 
though  the  wound  certainly  must  have  been  his  card: "  Emilio  J.  de  Acosta  y  Eyermann, 
very  painful,  he  had  not  uttered  a  groan  or  Capitin  de  Fragata,"  adding  in  pencil: 
made  any  reference  to  it  during  all  the  time  "  2°  Comandante  del  Cruc®  Reina  Mer- 
that  had  elapsed.  It  was  only  after  our  ar-  cedeSy''  and  I  told  him  my  name  and  rank, 
rival  on  the  Mercedes  that  we  learned  of  it.  While  eating,  we  fell  into  frank  and  general 
The  men  were  all  more  or  less  scratched  conversation,  all  the  officers  except  one  hav- 
and  bruised  from  colliding  with  objects  in  ing  finished  breakfast.  Captain  Acosta  gal- 
the  vortex  whirl,  but  there  was  no  injury  lantly  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  that 
of  consequence,  the  life-preservers  having  there  was  no  reason  why  officers  engaged  in 
formed  excellent  buffers.  The  executive  honorable  warfare,  though  opposing  to  their 
officer  followed  the  inspection,  and  gave  utmost  in  battle,  might  not  be  the  best  of 
directions  for  the  care  of  the  men.  Kelly  friends.  He  went  on  to  describe  how  he  him- 
and  Murphy  went  to  the  surgeon,  and  all  self  had  directed  the  fire  of  two  heavy  guns 
were  given  facilities  for  washing  and  were  against  the  entering  vessel,  though  a  large 
supplied  with  dry  clothing.  part  of  his  crew  were  absent  manning  guns 
We  found  the  crew  of  the  Mercedes  scrub-  that  had  been  put  ashore,  and  how  he  had 
bing  down  decks  and  clearing  up  after  the  en-  finally  sunk  her  by  two  Whitehead  torpedoes 
gagement.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  on  deck,  from  his  bow  tubes,  remarking  that  the  mines 
and  the  men,  singly  and  in  groups,  stared  at  fired  at  us  seemed  to  have  missed,  going 
us  with  wild-eyed  astonishment.  Our  uncon-  astern.  He  added  that,  of  cour8e;it  was  an  un- 
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equal  fight ;  that,  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
we  should  have  known  from  the  natural  for- 
mation of  the  entrance  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  vessel  to  force  her  way  through. 
He  then  asked  what  battery  we  had.  I  had 
just  referred  to  being  on  duty  on  the  New 
Yarkf  and  understood  him  to  refer  to  her, 
and  in  reply  enumerated  her  battery,  men- 


a  collier,  and  had  no  guns  at  all;  that  we 
had  sunk  her  ourselves,  and  would  have  sunk 
her  athwart  near  Estrella  if  the  steering- 
gear  had  not  been  shot  away  and  nearly  all 
our  own  torpedoes  disabled;  adding  that, 
though  one  of  their  mines  had  struck  us,  it 
was  doubtful  if  it  had  assisted  our  sinking 
to  any  extent,  and  that  we  had  felt  no  shock 


# 


amjl^ 
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REDUCED  FACSIMILE  OF  THE  FIRST  DRAFT  OF  THE   DESPATCH  TO  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON. 


tioning  that  he  would  find  it  in  any  of  the 
naval  annuals.  This  seemed  to  agree  with 
what  he  had  concluded  was  the  battery,  and 
he  then  asked  how  many  men  we  had  lost.  I 
told  him  we  had  lost  none.  He  asked  where, 
then,  were  all  the  crew,  and  all  those  that 
were  below  in  the  engine-  and  boiler-rooms 
and  magazines.  I  saw  that  he  had  been  re- 
ferring all  the  time  to  the  vessel  that  came 
in,  and  told  him  that  she  was  the  Merrimac, 


from  the  automobile  torpedoes  fired  by  the 
Mercedes. 

He  seemed  utterly  incredulous.  The  same 
experience  was  met  with  in  the  case  of  the 
other  Spanish  oflicers.  The  explosions  of 
their  own  projectiles  must  have  been  taken 
for  the  firing  of  guns  on  board  the  Merrimac, 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  locate  two  heavy  tur- 
rets with  two  guns  each,  one  forward  and  one 
aft,  and  a  battery  of  rapid-fire  guns  amidships. 
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Suti^D  de  Ctaba. 

Th«  report  to  Admiral  Sampson  viiM 


T»c 


Apparently  the 

information  from  lot 

from  the  .\>ir  I'ort  hj  toe 

quently  took  out  a  flig  of  irx^  «r  fmnr  Tibe 

United  States  via  MairwL   WMms^ja- 

ished  breakfast,  the 

had  come  to  the 

on  hoard,  came  into  the  vani-rwcE.  I 

troduced,  and  he  gave 

Micon,  Capit&n  de  Xavio."  c^tov  wrJck  he 

had  written :  **  Admira  al  valienie  ea;  :;ic  y  V 

dona  gran  suerte.**   I  told  hizz  =:y  -.^-^  aad 

rank,  and  he  expressed  surprise,  as  h»i  Cap- 
tain Acosta,  that  a  constmctor  should  be  en- 
gaged in  military  duty  at  the  seal  of  war.  It  drafted  to  read:  ^  I  have  the  honor  to  nftt 
was  difficult  to  explain  to  him  that  our  con-  ^^^  ^^^  Mtrriniae  is  sunk  in  the  chamd- 
structors  are  recruited  differently  from  thoee  ^^^  where  planned,  but  the  beet  that  oril 
abroad,  having  the  same  military  training  as  ^  done.  No  loea,''  etc.;  but  I  thon^tU 
line  officers.  We  fell  into  general  conversa-  the  additional  Glanae  would  be  more  VUl 
tion,  in  which  he  philosophized  on  thequestion  to  prevent  the  delrveiy  of  the  conmnnki- 
of  the  war,  pointing  out  that  the  Cubans  were  tion.  The  request,  in  f act,  waa  a  siqgihr 
ungrateful  and,  in  general,  a  bad  lot;  that  one  to  make,  even  of  a  generoot  enaq; 
Cuba  itself  was  really  an  encumbrance  upon  ^^t  our  reception  and  treatment  had  im 
Spain;  that  it  was  recognized,  in  fact,  that  exceedingly  kind,  and  it  was  evident  1k^ 
Cuba  was  lost,  and  Spain  fought  only  for  tradi-  unless  informed  at  once,  the  squadraiaiaH 
tion  and  honor.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  report  us  lost.  When  the  letters  were  toMi 
general  view  of  the  officers  with  whom  I  con-  >i^»  Captain  Acoeta  placed  his  atate-nmri 
versed  afterward.  These  observations  were  ™y  service,  showed  me  photograidis  rf  li 
made  in  a  delicate  way,  without  involving  f^Aiily,  andtoldmetomakemjaelf  athM 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States;  but  I  made  insisting  that  I  muat  be  tired,  and  akril 
no  reply  to  them.  We  down  in  his  bunk  while  he  went  est  •» 

attend  to  duties.   Evidently  we  were  ta  b 
treated  kindly  as  prisonera  of  war,  and  wnii 
have  some  chance  of  being  exchanged,—! 
no  chance  of  escape  ahonfd  oocor  baAn- 
Whkn  Captain  Micon  left,  I  asked  for  writ-   hand,— and  should  then  have  further 
ing-materials:  for  I  had  concluded  to  try  to    tunity  for  action. 
co:nmunicate  with  Admiral  Sampson,  with  a 
view  to  getting  information  sent  out  that 
would  allay  the  anxiety  of  our  families;  since 
it  wui:  evident  that,  from  their  observation  of 

thf  magnitude  of  the  fire  directe<l  upon  the  Left  alone,  my  first  thought  waa  natniQr 
M'  — :  '^ifzr.  our  friends  on  the  fleet  would  give  of  bome.  Then  my  mind  began  to  go  nfv 
up  for  lost.  The  information  was  di-  the  situation— the  condlMen  of  the  Mmm 
::r-:  :o  Admiral  Sampson,  and  the  Spanish  »nd  the  elTect  of  the  ainking  of  the  Jfan- 
:  r:.ar.  ier-in-chief  was  requester!  to  send  "Wf.  Probab^the  Spaaiah  fleet  eooUfrt 
flag  of  truce.  The  two  com-   by  her,  one  at  a  time;  but  it  wonU  to  • 


HOW   THK   NEWS   OF  THE  CREW'S  SAFETY 
CAME   TO    BE   SENT   TO   ADMIRAL  SAMPSON. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  RSBULT  OP  THE 

MAN<ECnrER. 


u>  a.. 


:ei 


>  read  as   follows: 
A ::  ini!  Sampson: 

^   ^\:<H  SH:r  "Rkinv  Mkri^ew^?," 
ih:  OiBv.  Juno  :l.  K<J>S. 


-  >«~ \ 


delicate  and  difficult  operation  for  a  tav 
ship,  especially  at  night.  They  oooU  art 
stop  or  anchor,  w  make  any  fonnatioB  aft 
the  enlargement  of  the  channeL  or  ntfloi 
N-  X  :.^  ih:  ^  ^  *^^- :'««*VX!Tr       the  two  bighta  extending  to  the  right  ail 

::r-  r.^r.or  to  ivp^^rt  that  the  .Vrrri-    ,  -.      . ,    ^^^  »,m.  T ,ii  ■         %       .VPr   ^ 
0     NoK^onlvhmi.^    '*":   Ah- th^  WW  talkmff  about  this  TBT 

subject  m  the  naiHoom!  An  oflloer  hai 
evidently  come  on  boaid,  mad  the  eonveim- 

tion  had  become  animated,  ao  that  wwds  ml 
erai  whole  sealMnaeavld  be  heard :"  But  he 
says  poeiiively  thai  tke  ekaamal  b  Uoeked  '; 
and.  as  far  aa  I  eMU  aattar*  tte  atatemeet 


.— ^      V 


'jir.TH' 


-■^t;  Ni»A*  v\^B*xnK*tor,  T.  S.  N. 
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appeared  to  be  quoted  from  an  army  engineer  peated  regrets  that  we  should  be  taken  away 
sent  to  investigate.  My  heart  leaped.  Could  to  the  Morro.  When  I  was  thanking  them 
it  be,  after  all,  that  the  channel  was  com-  for  the  kind  treatment  received  on  board, 
pletely  blocked?  But  sober  thought  again  Chare tte  stepped  out,  and  requested  me,  for 
reasoned:  "No.  They  may  think  so  for  a  while  the  men,  to  express  their  thanks  and  apprecia- 
— may  continue  to  be  in  doubt.  The  difficul-  tion.  The  Spanish  officers  and  sailors  seemed 
ties  and  disadvantages  imposed  may  cause  surprised  to  see  such  thoughtful  courtesy  in 
hesitation  and  delay,  and  may  permit  of  the  seamen;  in  fact,  the  admirable  conduct 
further  preparation  on  our  part;  but  when  and  bearing  of  the  men  throughout  the  term 
it  becomes  necessary,  pilots  can  surely  take  of  imprisonment  was  a  continued  source  of 
their  fleet  out  by  daylight,  one  at  a  time."  surprise  to  the  Spaniards,  officers  speaking 
Again  and  again  I  reviewed  the  situation;  to  me  from  time  to  time  about  these  remark- 
but  each  time  the  inevitable  conclusion  came  able  men.  I  assured  them  that  the  men  were 
back  that  the  blocking  was  incomplete.  Hard  simply  types  of  the  American  seaman, 
and  bitter  was  the  thought,  beyond  the  com-  Captain  Acosta  shook  hands,  and  said  he 
fort  of  philosophy  in  its  assurance  that  the  would  come  up  to  see  me  in  the  Morro  and 
human  factor  of  the  problem  was  complete,  bring  some  reading  matter,  and  begged  that 
and  that  the  element  of  incompleteness  was  I  would  call  upon  him  in  case  he  could  be  of 
beyond  human  control.  service.  These  kind  purposes  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  fulfilled,  for,  alas  !  I  was  not  to 

REMOVAL  TO  THE  MORRO  ®^®  ^^®  gallant  Captain  again. 

REMOVAL  TO  THE  MORRO.  ^  ^^^.^j  followed  US  into  the  launch,  and 

These  thoughts  had  continued  perhaps  an  we  stood  across  the  entrance,  passing  only  a 

hour,  when  Captain  Acosta  came  in  to  say  short  distance  from  the  Merrimac.   Looking 

that  an  officer  from  General  Linares  had  at  her,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable  that 

come  down  from  the  Morro,  and  that  the  the  channel  was  not  completely  blocked,  and 

prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  taken  to  the  I  felt  agam  the  sting  of  bitter  disappoint- 

castle.    The  captain  said  that  he  was  very  ment.  We  rounded  Estrella  Point,  stood  into 

much  distressed— that  they  had  hoped  to  the  cove,  and,  landing  at  the  small  wharf, 

entertain  us  on  the  Mercedes,  and  he  feared  climbed  the  steep  height  approaching  Morro 

we  might  not  fare  so  well.  from  the  rear.   We  climbed  slowly.  Captain 

We  went  into  the  cabin,  and  I  was  intro-  Bustamante  stopping  to  catch  breath,  and 

duced  to  the  officer.    A  formal  conversa-  gained  a  height  from  which  stretched  out  the 

tion  was  kept  up  for  a  short  while,  when  entrance  and  Socapa,  Estrella,  Churruca, 

another  officer  was  announced,  and  I  was  in-  Punta  Gorda,  Smith  Cay,  and  the  opening 

troduced  to  Captain  Bustamante,  chief-of-  of  the  bay  beyond,  where  lay  the  vessels  that 

staff  of  Admiral  Cervera.   I  said  that  I  had  meant  so  much.   We  pushed  on,  and  there, 

had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Captain  Busta-  close  at  hand,  had  a  full  view  of  Morro  from 

mante   "in  the  launch  this  morning."   To  the  north— the  walls   all   black  from  the 

which  the  captain  made  a  pleasant  reply,  and  weather  of  ages,  a  very  type  of  the  medieval 

then  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  me  castle  that  had  so  interested  me  when  I  was 

that  Lieutenant-General  Linares,  command-  in  Europe,  telling  so  much  dark  histor\%  and 

ing  the  department,  had  taken  the  prisoners  hiding  so  much  more.    Why  were  we  going 

from  the  hands  of  the  na\y  and  had  ordered  in  there?    Were  we  not  to  be  treated  as 

them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Morro,  and  prisoners  of  war? 
that  the  launch  was  waiting  to  take  us.   We 
found  my  men  already  at  the  gangway.   In 
going  out,  it  was  discovered  that  no  hat  had 

been  provided  for  me,  and  the  nearest  officer.  Ox  top,  a  sliort  distance  off  the  path,  stood 

the  navigator,  charged  back  to  get  one,  which  an  officer  in  frock-coat  and  white  trousers, 

was  a  straw  hat  of  the  American  type.     I  looking  at  us  as  we  came  up.    The  captain 

had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  this  officer  confirmed  my  impression  that  it  was  Admiral 

afterward  on  the  Neir  Yorkj  two  days  after  Cer\'era,  and  my  identification  of  him  as  the 

the  surrender.    My  men  all   had   on   dry  officer  who  had  assisted  me  into  the  launch 

clothing, — Spanish  sailor  uniforms,  — their  in  the  morning;  and  the  young  officer  who 

wounds  had  been  dressed,  and  a  good  break-  had   been  with  him  in  the  launch  proved 

fast  had  been  served  to  them.    There  was  to  be   his  son.     The   admiral  must  have 

something  tODching  in  the  good-bys  at  the  dressed  hurriedly  in  the  morning:,^  t<i^  xw'Owi: 

gangway,  the  Spanish  officers  expressing  re-  launch  I  had  tvot  xvoYAC^di  ^-wj  vwsvsgKss^^^'^^ 
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tsdIl  As  «e  pMMd,  I  nliiled,  with  the  cap-  toeroMthe 

taizi.  and  the  adnunl  retarned  the  nhite.  all  the  pboes  I  had 

We  croefled  the  bridge  oier  the  moat,  contumed  in  the  pkaaaataat  vmi  far  pnh- 

pasB«d  the  portcuUii*  and  entered  a  vaulted  ably  ten  minntea.  The  adflnial  left  with  tte 

paggai^e.  viiere  an  ofieer  and  gnard  were  aahitatims  and  the  eQwrteoaa  ■"—*■*  tfaiA 

vaiiL*:^.  C^vtain  Bnntamante  spoke  to  the  wooM  have  marked  a  visit  to  a  fiiiwHy 

officer,  apparentlj  the  ad jntanU— a  thiek-set  admiral  on  his  ftigJiip    ""Ah,*  I  thongb^ 

man.  iov.  heavy,  with  hmg  Mack  beard  and  **  this  admiral  oommandinc  the  Spanish  niial 

rsTen  ejea,  apparently  the  man  for  the  forces  has  taken  the  paina  to  piit  on  the  asi- 

placfr.  The  men  were  oondacted  on  through,  form  for  oflidal  YisitB»  and  hais  eome  at  tht 

and  the  jailer,  with  a  ring  of  massive  keys,  very  eariiest  moment  to  visit  m  joong  lisa- 

led  me  u>  the  left  under  an  arched  entrance  tenant  of  the  enemy  in  prison!    Snrdy  dof" 

into  the  guard-room.  There  were  two  chairs  airy  is  not  yet  dead.** 
and  a  uble.   Hie  jailo-  made  a  motion  to  a 

chair,  and  we  sat  down.   He  was  a  remarka-  in  the  cell  <^  THE  MOUto. 

We  man,  -  probably  six  feet  two,  all  bone  and  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  -j^  reentered,  aal 

muscle,  aquilme  f f  t«r^^ace  with  a  hard,  ,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  the^room  threoSh  the 

^  *?ir^K^*?u  "^^"^  T""""       If  passageway'  to  the  tear.  dowiiTlBt  sC 

been  disturbed  by  the  pasmg  of  an  em^^^  ite^acri»  a  sort  of  coart,  then^  sa- 

-  the  man  to  carry  out  orders  to  the  letter,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  stoppii  befm  the 

whatever  their  nature.   JVe  sat  on  m  silence  door  oflle  highest  celTrtS^coi^ 

for  a  few  mmntes,  when  AdmirJ  Cervera  en-  ^^  ^j^^  sonthwest  angle  of  the  ^sUs^  a 

tered.  and  we  roi*,  and  the  jader  withdrew  gentry  having  foUowedm.    The  dooTSei 

without  a  wort.  The  ^^  to  thJsouIELd  and  eaatwJTfiS^^ 

outstretched  handandwithaninquiryastomy  ,„^i      ^^j^,     ^  whIleUie  jafler  «ss 

welfare,  the  greetmg  of  a  charmmg  gentle-  . jc„,rf^Jr*»  ♦ikl  i.^««  v«i»  ..^  ti,  ■  ■■  "^-^^^ 

jjun  and  pliant  office.  I  f-H  at  home  with  SfSg  ?  J^S'^VIJSS'S^tS 

him  at  race  We  sat  down,  and  1»  went  on  to  ^    onrle«iib,-I  i«eosni>Bd  tlmn  .D,- 

■ay  that  he  had  received  my  note  mcHMing  ^^\j  movinfl«ek  udfiottt  ^fewoeol- 

the  report  to  the  commjindei-iMhirf  of  the  ^^  ^^^^  right!-the  pow«r  of  •  (^ 

American  forces,  and  that  he  had  been  par-  ^^j^^  concentrating  with  detanniiMd  po^ 

ticularly  d«mwu  t»  dehw  it;  tat  being  a  ^j^^^    callingTthe  etend  mfo of  jv- 

communiaition  with  the  enemy,  it  w»  neca-  {^.ppe^g-  theGod  of  war  impellin/A 

.ary  to  refer  the  matter  to  Genera^  Linarea.  heavy  Wow^  aboat  to  faD  fwrfiba^iai 

who.  aa  a  Iientenjut-genenl,  was  his  aenior  the  icred  cause  of  hnmMi  ri^t.   It4»a 

and  that  General  Linares  tad  refused  to  let  sociological  ptanomenoTaiMl  the  ip- 

the  report  be  dehvered.   However,  a  flag  of  ^.^j^,  ^  *ot  to  be  connted-w»^  indsri, 

truce  would  be  taken  out,  and  the  American  happy  jn  beine  lost 

admiral  would  be  informed  of  our  escape  ^^  ^^^^  ^l^^  '       ^^  ^        »d  »  « 

and  safe^.  The  conversation,  earned  on  in  entered  the  barren  ud  ffltfay  eeh.  Hies  asd 

French,  then  became  more  or  less  general,  j^^^^  .^j^^ed  up.  Then  I  pae^hed  the 

only  a  reference  being  made  to  the  Ifem-  ^^^  -Muerte"  written  on  t^  wafl.  TV 

«flr.  the  admiral  inquning  as  to  her  sue,  but  ^^  prisoner  must  tave  died  there,  and  en- 

carefully  avoidmg  embarrassmg  question^  j^^^f  ^^e  cell  had  not  been  clewed  aiaee. 

He  spoke  of  American  officers  whom  he  tad  .j^e  jailer  withdrew,  leaving  tlie  aentn  sk 

met.  and  inquired  i»rticularly  about  Admiral  ^^e  dwr.   An  attendant  bi?Ught  in  a  b« 

Luce,  whom  he  had  seen  in  Si»in  in  connec-  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^t  strips  nafled^  the  comM 

tion  with  the  Columbian  celebration.    1  re-  ^^^  ^  ^y^^     ^nt  it  wVnld  not  stand,  so  he 

f erred  to  the  report  that  he  had  had  service  ,^^„^  j^  ^^^  tta  wall,  and  IrfL   Ths 

in  the  Lnited  States  mentioning  that!  had  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^e  door,  loddng  and  bolting 

understood  he  had  been  on  duty  in  Wash-  j^    ^j     ^^      ^        cell,  and  that  im 

inKton  as  naval  attachS  to  the  Spanish  lega-  .^^  furniture.   1  walked  up  and  down  on 

!l*'";*uM'''*L''l  ^^"i^f  ''"*?  T  ?*•   the  broken  brick-and-mortar  floor,  and  won- 
that  the  attache  belonged  to  another  family.   ^^^  ^^ere  my  men  conld  be. 
During  mv  two  years  cruise  as  midshipman  "^ 

I  had  visited  a  number  of  ports  in  Spain;  ^^^^^^  BUSTAMJLNTrt  EINDNBB8. 

and  later,  while  on  duty  in  Pans,  on  a  mis-  ^^ 

sion  to  the  French  shipyards,  I  had  taken  oc-  After  a  while  the  door  opened*  and  Cs^taja 

casion,  en  route  from  Bordeaux  to  Tonlon,  Bostamante  entered.  He  nniak  have  been 
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wontier,then,that  they  took  uaforanarmored  their  discharge  instead  of  an  electricn 

man-of-war.  It  was  extraordin&i;  that  the  mine  had  helped 

WHY  THF  MANffiivFR  FAii  ED  ^^  ^^*'  ''"'*'  '^  *'  *""    ''  seemed,  by  a  hud 

win   THE  MANEUVER  FAILED.  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  g^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

My  mind  turned  again  to  the  Merrinuu,  aai  ready  been  twice  fiooded,  by  sea  connectMns 

I  realised  with  repeated  pangs  that  she  did  and  by  torpedo  No.  5.   Again,  how  extnor- 

not   completely  block   the   channel.     The  dinary,  after  resting  ei^t  or  ten  minntai 

ground-tackle  had  exhibited  extraordinary  grounded  on  Estrel^  to  be  wrenched  off  by 

qualities  of  resistance,  and  with  the  slight-  the  tide!    One  would  indeed  expect  nmnrirl 

est  help  of  the  helm  to  start  the  turning,  it  so  grounded  to  resist  strongly  the  efforts  of 

wafie^identthattheTesselwouldhaveswung  her  own  engines  and  of  tugs,    fben,  whn 

to  )ier  position  athwart  with  mathematical  she  began  to  straighten  out  in  the  channd, 

precision.   But  at  the  last  moment  the  steer-  and  I  saw  her,  if  we  had  only  had  the  war- 

iuff-gear  was  destined  to  be  shot  away.   The  heads  we  should  have  gone  down  like  a  shot 

entire  speed  of  the  vessel  had  been  absorbed  It  seemed  strange  that  the  admiral  had  twice 

by  the  elastic  qualities  of  the  anchor  gear,  refused  to  let  me  take  them,  thongb  he  bad 

Kven  then,  if  the  stem  anchor  had  been  re-  allowed  everything  else  that  I  had  asked  for. 

tarded  only  a  few  seconds  longer,  its  chain  Then,  again,  if  the  vessel  had  hnng  m  only 

would  have  held  the  vessel  secure.   Alas!  it  a  few  minutes  longer,  till  the  accelerated 

had  Iteen  dropped  a  moment  too  soon,  and,  as  sinking  due  to  the  submergence  of  the  cargo 

was  learned  later,  not  by  the  man  stationed  ports  had  set  in,  we  scarcelysfaonld  have  beeo 

there.butbytheexplosionof  oneof  theene-  wrenched  off  before  going  down.  BQtno;it 

my's  projectiles.   Agun,  only  two  torpedoes  seemed  that  we  had  to  be  wrenched  off  jolt 

out  of  the  whole  number  had  gone  off,  and  soon  enough  to  allow  the  vessel  to  drift  down 

these  were  the  least  effective  of  all;  in  fact,  andstraightencompletelyont.  As  I  reviewed 

that  part  of  the  ship  affected  by  torpedo  No.  the  experience,  a  flood  of  bitterness  swept 

.'>  had  already  been  flooded  by  the  sea  connec-  over  me.   These  remarkable  advene  coinci- 

tion&   This  disabling  of  torpedoes  had  been  deuces  could  never  happen  again.   As  1  saw 

due  to  the  necessity  of  using  batteries  for  the  tug  wiUi  a  flag  of  trvce  going  out  to  the 
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of  the  door,  end  on,  and  stood  the  galvanixed-  the  battery.  The  thirteen-ineh  projaetfle 
iron  box  up  on  its  side  against  the  front  end  seemed  to  have  adignity all  itBOwii,a8  tlKm|^ 
of  the  table,  a  little  back  from  the  door,  to  aware  of  its  mighty  power.  Ezploding;  it 
catch  any  splinters  from  it;  then  I  crawled  would  raise  a  great  yellow  cloud  of  entii 
through  the  legs  of  the  table,  and  lay  face  and  debris,  sending  forked  shafts  of  gas  out 
down,  with  my  head  just  behind  the  box  in  and  up  for  a  hundred  feet,  while  for  mmi 
the  direction  of  the  firing.  The  table  and  seconds  afterward  the  fragments  wmdd  eon- 
wash-stand  together  were  long  enough  to  tinue  to  drop  about  M orro  and  in  the  waler 
cover  my  head,  body,  and  part  of  my  legs  of  the  entrance.  The  first  panoramic  glsiiee 
from  falling  debris,  and  the  box  screened  the  showed  that  the  enemy  was  not  replymft 
door.  The  principal  danger  lay  from  blows  while  it  showed  that  the  Reina  Mereede$wu 
of  brick  and  mortar  which  might  be  hurled  on  fire. 

obliquely  by  entering  projectiles,  and  from       But  I  had  scarcely  begun  the  study  of  p•^ 

the  whole  cell  or  wall  beneath  being  blown  ticulars  when  a  projectile  whizsed  overfaead* 

out  by  a  thirteen-inch  projectile  and  falling  and  another  struck  Morro  with  full  fiHoe. 

and  crumbling  down  the  precipice.  **  They  have  begun  on  Morro^"  I  thought,  and 

My  men,  I  knew,  were  less  exposed,  being  jumped  down  and  crawled  under  the  tahh. 

farther  back  and  down.   The  situation  was  The  fire  seemed  to  slacken  for  a  moment; 

simple,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  then  the  enemy  opened,  and  again  the  fin 

to  await  developments.  set  in  strong  against  the  Socapa  sea  batteqr, 

I  knew  what  good  marksmen  our  gunners  and  I  came  out,  and  climbed  to  the  windov 

were,  and  did  not  doubt  that  they  would  once  more,  in  time  to  see  the  crews  of  the 

make  quick  work  of  the  exposed  parts  of  enemy's  guns  leave  them  and  mntoaintiii 

the  Morro.  The  thought  was  scarcely  f ormu-  the  rear.  Then  I  watched  for  the  next  lidL 

lated  when  a  shock  came  that  made  the  great  Sure  enough,  up  they  came  again,  and  fired 

mass  tremble  to  its  foundation.  A  heavy  pro-  away.  Then  our  guns  reopened  in  fall  foree^ 

jectile  had  struck  the  wall  facing  the  sea,  and,  and  again  the  crews  retreated  to  the  pit 
penetrating,  had  exploded.  While  the  pile  still       This  occurred  over  and  over;  and  titan  I 

vibrated,  a  sea  swell  swept  into  the  caverns  be-  realized,  even  more  than  in  the  bombardment 

low,  and  sent  up  a  great,  hollow,  hungry  roar,  of  San  Juan,  that  ships  cannot  destroy  shore 

A  flood  of  bitter  thoughts  passed  over  me:  batteries  without  coming  into  machine-gun 
"  This,  then,  is  the  Spanish  idea  of  honorable  range.  It  is  necessaiy  actually  to  strike  the 
warfare— to  place  us  here,  and  make  our  own  gun  itself  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  acticm.  I 
men  the  executioners!"  Then  I  began  to  saw  some  of  our  shells  literally  buy  gam 
study  the  phenomena  with  intense  interest,  with  dirt  and  yet  do  virtually  no  iiqaiy. 
locating  by  sound  the  vessels  and  the  targets  Our  marksmanship  was  excellent^ — sploidid 
at  which  they  were  firing.  It  soon  became  line  shots,  that  tore  up  the  shmbs  and  earth 
evident  that  the  batteries  to  the  eastward  along  the  whole  front  of  the  battery, — but  I 
and  westward  of  the  entrance  were  the  prin-  did  not  see  a  single  gun  disabled^  and  evmy 
cipal  targets,  and  that  they  returned  the  fire,  time  we  would  slacken,  the  Spaniards  would 
though  there  appeared  to  be  another  target  come  up  and  fire  away.  I  understood  hov 
farther  to  the  eastward.  From  time  to  time  they  could  thus  make  the  vaunted  '^  last  shot' 
Morro  itself  would  receive  a  shell;  but  it  While  absorbed  in  watching  the  Socapa 
was  not  a  principal  target,  and  I  concluded  southwest  batteiy,  a  projectile  struck  tiie 
finally  that  Morro,  which  did  not  answer  the  roof  just  over  my  head,  exploded,  and  ca^ 
fire,  would  not  be  attacked  till  after  the  ried  a  pile^of  brick  and  mortar  along,  drop- 
batteries  were  silenced,  and  therefore  de-  ping  it  into  the  water.  Once  more  I  ioSk 
cided  that  I  would  be  justified  in  getting  out  to  the  table,  only  to  come  forth  again  after 
from  under  the  table  to  examine  the  phe-  a  few  moments'  reassurance,  stopping  this 
nomena  from  the  window— to  return  as  soon  time  to  look  through  the  small  barred  whh 
as  Morro  should  become  a  target;  so  I  came  dow  of  the  door.  The  ships,  however,  were 
out,  placed  the  cot  into  position,  drew  myself  too  close  in  to  be  seen,  and  there  were  only 
up,  and  looked  out.  two  men  in  the  couriyard,  down  by  the  door 

What  sublimity  of  sight  and  sound!  Our  of  the  cell  of  my  men.  I  climbed  up  agam, 

projectiles  seemed  like  animated  creatures  and  became  absorbed  in  the  firing.  I  saw  one 

in  a  wild  chase,  seething  and  screaming  projectile  explode  on  the  bow  of  the  JZefntf 

with  rage,  tearing  to  fragments  eveiything  Mercedes^  which  was  already  on  fire.    I  won- 

they  could  touch  in  their  mad  flighty  and  dered  at  the  time  if  Captidn  Acoeta  were 

keeping  up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  gas  about  there,  as  he  had  told  me  it  wis  his  special 
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he  stooped  and  picked  up  something  from  the  alarm.  The  sea  in  the  caverns,  which  had 

threshold.  **  What  is  this?  "  he  asked.  It  was  all  along  made  weird  rumblings,  seemed  now 

a  piece  of  shell  that  had  struck  the  door  aiid  to  resemble  particularly  the  shock  of  a  heavy 

fallen.  I  put  it  in  my  box,  and  asked  him  if  my  projectile,  and  again  and  again,  until  I  went 

men  were  all  right.  He  said  they  were,  but  to  sleep,  there  would  be  the  startling  sensa- 

that  five  men  had  been  wounded  in  the  Morro.^  tion  of  reopening  the  bombardment,  which 

It  appeared  to  me  as  rather  singular  that  each  time  would  require  the  reassurance  of 
the  Morro  should  not  have  been  taken  up  as  a  my  reason  that  it  was  only  the  sea. 
principal  target.  Perhaps  the  other  work  had  About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  my  door  was 
been  enough  for  one  time,  and  the  Morro  was  thrown  open,  and  an  officer  appeared  in  boots 
reserved  for  another.  Thinking  over  the  mat-  and  spurs,  covered  with  mud,  showing  under 
ter  during  luncheon,  I  determined  to  make  a  the  dim  light  carried  by  an  orderly, 
protest  against  our  retention  in  the  Morro,  "  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  from  General 
and,  with  the  pencil  and  part  of  the  paper  left  Linares,  who  has  directed  that  the  prisoners 
by  the  judge,  wrote  an  ofllicial  letter  to  General  be  transferred  to  Santiago,  to  start  at  day- 
Linares,  protesting  against  such  abuse,  par-  light  to-morrow." 

ticularly  when  he  had  informed  the  American  "Very  well,"  I  replied;  "have  my  men  in- 

admiral  that  we  had  been  removed;  and  I  sent  formed,  and  we  shall  be  ready." 

a  similar  letter  to  the  British  consul,  adding  "  The  general  wishes  you  to  understand, 

that  personally  the  experience  of  the  fore-  however,"  the  officer  continued,  "that  this 

noon  had  been  interesting  and  valuable.  action  is  not  due  to  your  protest  of  this  af  ter- 

The  afternoon  passed.   Toward  sunset  a  noon." 

shot  was  fired  from  the  eastern  battery,  and  I  did  not  reply,  but  smiled  to  myself  as 

the  garrison  rushed  out.   But  it  was  a  false  the  officer  left. 

^  I  learned  afterward  that  two  of  these  men  died,  ish  flag  on  the  lightning-rod  over  my  cell,  which  my  men 

As  to  the  firing  on  the  Morro,  I  was  informed  by  the  could  see  from  their  cell.  The  regular  flagpole  is  on 

admiral,  after  exchange,  that  he  had  directed  the  Morro  the  other  side  of  the  fort,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn 

to  be  spared,  believing  that  the  prisoners  were  there,  a  flag  had  not  been  hoisted  on  the  lightning-rod  before 

Apparently  the  gunners  simply  could  not  resist  such  a  and  was  not  afterward.  Evidently  the  shots  that  kept 

target.   My  men  told  me  afterward  that,  as  soon  as  the  passing  over  my  head  were  efforts  to  bring  down  the 

bombardment  began,  the  Spaniards  hoisted  a  big  Span-  flag,  and  it  was  probably  one  of  these  that  killed  the  men. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  OTHER  COUNTRIES  DO  IT. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  SUGGESTIVE  RESULTS  OP  AN  INQUIRY  BY  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  THE  CONSULAR  SYSTEM  OP  OTHER  NATIONS. 

BY  GEORGE  McANENY, 
Secretary  of  the  Civil-Service  Reform  League. 

SECRETARY  SHERMAN'S  LETTER.  ries,  allowances,  and  fees,  the  regulation  of 

tenure,  and  the  practice  as  to  retirements. 
[N  the  latter  part  of  the  year       The  functions  of  consuls  of  other  nations, 

1897  a  circular  letter  was  ad-  governed,  as  they  are,  by  the  terms  and 

dressed  by  the  Secretary  of  usages  of  international  law  and  custom,  are 

State,  Mr.  Sherman,  to  the  substantially  similar  to  those  of  our  own.   It 

ambassadors  and  ministers  of  was  the  purpose  of  these  inquiries,  obviously, 

the  United  States,  calling  for  to  ascertain,  through  careful  examination  of 

detailed  accounts  of  the  con-  the  results  of  experience  elsewhere,  how  the 

sular  establishments  of  the  countries  to  performance  of  such  functions  may  best  be 

which  they  were  accredited.  The  subjects  provided  for,  and  the  interests  of  commerce 

for  report  were  set  forth  with  some  elabo-  and  of  the  state  best  served, 
rateness,  being  principally  the  manner  of       The  defects  in  our  own  system  are  very 

organization  of  the  service,  in  each  case,  the  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  pronounced  as  they 

methods  of  appointment  and  of  advancement  have  ever  been,  while  the  need  for  radical 

7/7  £TBde,  the  amount  and  character  of  sala-  improvement,  it  may  be  said  with  reason. 


The  Sinking  of  the  "  Merrimac." 


By  Richmond  Pearson   Hobson,  Naval  Con 

structor,  U.  S.  N. 


Part  IV. 


Prison  Life  in  Santiago  and  Observations  of  the 

Siege. 


PILGRIMS  TO  MECCA.  751 

rise  for  our  Elsie?  With  whom  do  you  in-  With  experience,  as  with  death,  it  is  the 

tend  to  place  her  in  Boston?  "  prematureness  that  hurts." 

•*  Oh,  with  Mrs.  Barrington."  His  beautiful  voice  and  perfect  accent 

Mrs.  Valentin  was  watching  the  bishop,  filled  the  silence  with  heart-warmed  cadences, 
whose  eyes  still  rested  upon  Elsie.  "  Well,  good-by,  Mrs.  Valentin.    Remem- 

^  She  is  to  be  one  of  the  chosen  five,  is  ber  me  to  that  busy  husband." 
she?    The  five  wise  virgins— of  the  East?       Mrs.  Valentin  rose;  the  bishop  took  her 

But  they  are  all  Western  virgins  this  year,  hand.   "  Elsie  will  see  me  to  the  elevator. 

I  believe."  This  is  the  evening  paper." 

"  If  you  mean  that  they  are  all  from  the        He  offered  it  with  the  writing  toward  her. 

Western  States,  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Mrs.  Valentin  read  what  he  had  T^Titten: 

bishop."  "  Billy  Castant  was  killed  in  the  charge  at 

**  Am  I  ?  Let  us  see.   There  is  Elsie,  and  San  Juan.  Every  man  in  that  fight  deserves 

Gladys  Castant,  perhaps,  and  the  daugh-  the  thanks  of  the  nation." 
ters  of  my  friend  Mr.  Laws  of  West  Da-       "  Come,  Elsie,  see  me  to  my  carriage,"  the 

kota— "  bishop  was  saying.   He  placed  the  girl's  hand 

"  Bishop! "  on  his  arm  and  led  her  out  of  the  room.   At 

"  Of  West  Dakota;  that  makes  four.  And  the  elevator  grating  they  waited  a  moment; 

then  the  young  lady  who  was  on  the  train  the  cold  draft  up  the  shaft  fanned  the  hair 

with  you.  Miss  Bigelow,  from  Los  Angeles."  back  from  Elsie's  forehead  as  she  stood  look- 

"  Bishop!  I  am  certain  you  are  mistaken  ing  down,  watching  the  ascent  of  the  cage, 
there.  If  those  people  are  not  Eastern,  then        '*  It  would  be  a  happy  thing,"  said  the 

I  'm  from  West  Dakota  myself  ! "  bishop,"  if  parents  could  always  go  with  their 

"We  are  all  from  West  Dakota  virtu-  children  on  these  long  roads  of  experience; 

ally,  so  far  as  Mecca  is  concerned.  But  Mrs.  but  there  are  some  roads  that  the  boys  and 

Barrington  offers  her  young  ladies  those  ex-  the  girls  will  have  to  take  alone.   We  shall 

ceptional  social  opportunities  which  West-  all  meet  at  the  other  end,  though— we  shall 

em  girls  are  supposed  to  need.   If  you  want  all  meet  at  the  end." 
Elsie  to  be  with  Eastern  girls  of  the  East,        Elsie  walked  in  the  hall  awhile,  dreading  to 

let  her  go  to  a  good  Boston  Latin  school,  go  back  to  the  room.  A  band  in  the  street  be- 

Did  you  not  go  to  one  yourself,  Mrs.  Val-  low  was  playing  an  old  war-song  of  the  sixties 

entin  ?  "  which  had  been  revived  this  battle  summer  of 

Mrs.  Valentin  laughed.    "That  was  ages  '98— a  song  that  was  sung  when  the  cost  of 

ago,  and  I  was  at  home.   I  had  the  environ-  that  war  was  beginning  to  tell:  "We  shall 

ment— an  education   in  itself.   Won't  you  meet,  but  we  shall  miss  him."  Elsie  knew  the 

dine  with  us,  bishop?  We  shall  have  dinner  music,  but  she  had  not  yet  learned  the  words. 
in  half  an  hour."  Next  morning  Mr.  Valentin  received  one 

"  In  half  an  hour  I  must  be  on  the  limited  of  his  wife's  vague  but  thrifty  telegrams, 

express.    You  seem  to  have  made  different  dated  at  Chicago,  on  Sunday  night,  July  8: 

connections."  "  We  cannot  go  through  with  it.   Expect  us 

"  *  The  error  was,  we  started  wrong,' "  said  home  Wednesday." 
.Mrs.  Valentin,  lightly.    "  We  took  the  morn-        Mrs.  Valentin  had  spent  hours,  years,  in 

ing  instead  of  the  evening  train.   But  I  was  explaining  to  her  husband  the  many  cogent 

convinced  we  should  be  left,  and  I  preferred  and  crying  reasons  for  taking  Elsie  East  to 

to  get  left  by  the  wrong  train  and  have  the  be  finislied.    It  needed  not  quite  five  minutes 

right  one  to  fall  back  on."   She  ceased  her  to  explain  why  she  had  brought  her  back, 
babble,  as  vain  words  die  when  there  is  a        Strangely,  none  of  the   friends   of  the 

sense  of  no  one  listening.  family  asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  sud- 

VAa\e  stood  at  the  window  looking  back  den  change  of  plan.  But  Elsie  envies  Gladys 
intotheroom.  She  thought:  "Mother  does  n't  her  black  clothes  and  the  privilege  of  cry- 
know  what  she  is  saying.  What  is  she  wor-  ing  in  public  when  the  bands  play  and  the 
ried  about?"  troops  go  by. 

The  bishop  was  writing  with  a  gold  pencil        "Such   children— such   mere   children!" 

on  the  margin  of  the  newspaper.   He  folded  Mrs.  Valentin  sighs. 
it  with  the  writing  on  top.  But  she  no  longer  speaks  to  Elsie  about 

"  If  you  had  consulted   me   about  that  wrinkling  her  forehead  or  showing  her  boot- 
child,"— he  looked  at  Elsie,-"  I  should  have  soles.    It  is  eye  to  eye  and  heart  to  heart, 
said:  'Do  not  hurry  her— do  not  hurry  her.  and  only  straight  talk  between  thern^  wo.^^ 
Her  education  will  come  as  God  sends  it.'  as  between  womeiv  ^*Yvo  Vii^'^ . 
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OF  THE   SIEGE. 

BY  RICHMOND   PEARSON   HOBSON.  NAVAL   CONSTRUCTOR,   U.  S.  N. 

THE  TRAMP  FROM  THE  MORRO  TO  SANTIAGO.  The  path  would  admit  of  the  passage  of  artil- 
lery, and  would  serve  either  for  an  advance 
1)Y  sunrise  next  morning  (Tuesday,  June  7)  on  the  city  from  the  south  or  an  advance  on 
)  we  were  oif  for  Santiago.  I  found  my  men  Morro  from  the  north.  The  heights  on  both 
waiting  in  the  entrance  archway,  and  I  sides  of  the  ravine,  however,  would  have  to 
formed  them  in  column  of  twos,  and  we  he  controlled  by  advance  infantry.  For  sev- 
marched  out  with  military  step,  a  guard  of  eral  miles  the  sides  were  almost  pe^peIldi^ 
about  thirty  soldiers  with  us,  under  the  com-  ular,  presenting  remarkable  aspects  of  ero- 
mand  of  a  lieutenant,  one  third  in  front  and  sion  by  water,  vast  caverns  having  been  cot 
the  rest  behind.  We  broke  step  on  the  hill-  out  like  those  under  Morro.  One  thought 
side,  and  filed  down  the  same  path  by  which  what  lodgings  they  would  make  for  ambndu 
we  had  come  up.  I  had  already  decided  While  passing  through  the  ravine  we  couM 
which  features  of  the  harbor  defense  I  would  see  nothing  beyond  the  steep,  rocky  banks  for 
observe  with  special  care  as  we  passed;  but  about  fifty  yards  on  each  side;  but  finally  the 
upon  arriving  at  the  head  of  Estrella  Cove,  mountainsbackof  Santiago  loomed  up  ahead, 
to  my  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  lead-  and  soon  the  ravine  drew  to  a  gentle  rise  on 
ers  turned  inland.  It  was  evident  that  we  each  side,  and  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  tiie 
were  not  to  be  taken  up  by  boat  through  the  waters  of  the  bay.  We  had  covered  probably 
harbor,  as  I  had  expected,  but  were  to  tramp  five  miles  without  seeing  a  sign  of  fort,  block- 
up  by  dirt  road.  I  asked  Murphy  if  his  hip  house,  trench,  or  pit;  but  as  the  path  turned 
gave  him  any  trouble,  and  whether  he  westward,  near  the  railroad,  there  ahead  of 
thought  he  could  stand  a  long  tramp.  He  us,  on  the  left,  a  detachment  of  pioneers  was 
was  sure  he  could,  and  the  whole  party  constructing  works  to  bear  upon  the  path 
started  ahead,  single  file,  up  the  ravine  that  and  railroad;  and  across  on  the  right,  beyond 
runs  into  Estrella  Cove.  the  railroad,  was  a  detachment  of  cavalry 
One  can  hardly  imagine  the  exhilaration  mounted  on  ponies— the  first  cavalry  I  had 
we  felt.  It  is  true  that  we  had  been  in  prison  seen,  so  I  studied  them  closely.  The  oflScer 
only  four  days,  but  it  had  been  weeks  since  in  charge  apparently  had  something  to  say 
any  of  us  had  been  ashore,  and  it  was  our  to  the  officer  in  command  of  our  guard.  We 
first  tramp  in  Cuba.  The  tropical  vegetation  came  to  attention,  caught  step,  column  of 
had  special  interest.  There  were  shrubs  and  twos,  and  came  to  a  halt,  right  face,  as  the 
trees  that  we  had  never  seen  before,  and  we  guard  halted.  My  men  held  their  heads  up, 
picked  flowers  of  rich  color  from  the  pathside,  marched  with  a  fine  sailor  swing,  obeyed 
to  the  amusement  of  the  soldiers,  who  seemed  orders  with  precision,  and  made  an  excellent 
themselves  to  have  no  interest  in  life,  nature,  appearance,  well  brought  out  by  contrast 
or  anything  else.  However,  they  kept  a  keen  with  the  Spanish  soldier.  I  felt  proud  of 
eye  on  their  prisoners.  I  measured  the  them,  as  indeed  I  did  all  through  the  im- 
chances  of  an  attempt  to  break  away.  We  prisonment.  I  noted  the  critical  looks  of  the 
had  the  advantage  of  greater  vigor,  and  I  Spanishofficersandsoldiers— looks  that  told 
felt  we  could  make  a  dash  and  overpower  and  of  their  interest  in  coming  events.  While 
disarm  an  equal  number,  or  perhaps  the  ten  the  officers  conferred,  the  water-bucket  was 
ahead  ;buttwentymorebehind,  with  bayonets  passed  around;  for  though  the  sun  had  re- 
and  magazine-guns,  were  too  many.  I  took  mained  screened,  walking  was  rather  hot 
careful  note  of  the  directions  of  the  path,  work. 

taking  hearings  by  the  sun,  which  could  be  We  started  off  as  we  had  come  up,  and  the 

seen,  though  screened  with  clouds,  and  ex-  looks  of  interest  from  the  Spanish  followed 

amined  the  approaches  on  the  right  and  left,  till  we  turned  out  of  sight  up  the  railroads 
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new  oflBcer  of  the  day  asking  if  there  was  boxing-gloves  and  reading  matter. 
anything  that  I  needed,  saying  that  he  would 

be  always  at  hand,  and  trusted  1  would  call  The  men  were  cheerful,  however,  saying 

apon  him  without  reluctance  for  anything  that  the  food  was  even  better  than  at  the 

whatsoever.  Thus  for  thirty  days  each  officer  Morro,  a  portion  of  beef  having  been  added, 

on  duty  would  bring  in  and  present  his  relief.  Murphy  had  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the 

They  were  all  first  lieutenants  of  infantry,  tramp,  and  none  had  caught  cold  from  the 

and  though  a  different  one  came  every  day,  shower.   I  impressed  upon  them  the  absolute 

they  were,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  necessity  of  taking  every  precaution  for 

kind,  courteous,  and  considerate.  cleanliness,  and  directed  them  to  go  through 

The  lamplighter  came  and  brought  a  lamp;  the  setting-up  exercises,  a  kind  of  Delsarte, 

but  I  preferred  a  candle,  which  I  screened  so  twice  a  day.  They  did'this  throughout,  much 

that  it  would  not  be  in  my  eyes  as  I  walked  to  the  amusement  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom 

up  and  down,  which  I  did  till  about  nine  the  value  of  such  exercise  seemed  never  to 

o'clock,  thinking  over  the  change  in  the  situ-  have  occurred. 

ation  and  the  problem  of  entering  the  harbor  Even  with  these  precautions,  I  was  not 

and  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet,  indulging  much  surprised  when,  two  days  later,  Phillips 

in  vain  pictures  of  early  release  and  restora-  was  taken  ill  and  sent  for  me.  He  had  stomach 

tion  to  duty.    My  sleep  was  sound,  and  I  trouble,  with  low  fever,  and  I  wrote  a  letter 

awakened  with  a  start  at  daybreak,  hearing  to  General  Linares  urgently  requesting  that 

rumbling  sounds  like  peals  of  great  guns  in  amelioration  be  made— that  if  the  men  could 

the  distance.   It  proved  to  be  only  the  rumble  not  be  given  better  quarters,  they  should  be 

of  a  cart  in  the  courtyard.   This  noise,  like  allowed  at  least  an  hour  each  day  in  the 

the  waves  in  the  caverns  at  Morro,  so  re-  courtyard.   The  British  consul  supported  the 

sembled  the  roar  of  cannon  that  even  to  the  request,  and  after  three  or  four  days'  delay 

end  of  our  imprisonment  I  would  start  up  at  the  order  was  issued  allowing  them  to  go  out 

night  and  require  some  little  time  to  distin-  from  twelve  to  one,  the  least  desirable  hour 

guish  the  effect  of  the  slow  wheels  on  the  of  the  day,  with  a  vertical  sun;   but  this 

cobbles.    The  barracks  was   like  a  great  was  better  than  continuous  confinement.  It 

sounding-board,  and  generally  sleep  was  out  was  interesting  to  see  them,  as  I  had  occa- 

of  the  question  after  daybreak.  sion  to,  in  crossing  the  yard,  with  a  cordon 

of  sentries  all  around  on  duty,  yet  admiring 
spectators.  They  made  a  great  reputation 
for  strength,  the  officers  commenting  on  it. 

After  early  breakfast  I  asked  the  officer  of  But  what  seemed  most  interesting  was  the 

the  day  to  request  permission  for  me  to  go  boxing,  taken  up  later.  The  British  consul 

with  the  attending  surgeon  to  see  my  men  in  found  two  boxing-gloves  in  town,  and  though 

their  quarters.    The  request  was  grante<l,  they  were  both  for  the  left  hand,  the  men 

with  the  understanding  that  communication  managed  to  get  first-rate  exercise  and  fun 

would  be  allowed  between  myself  and  the  from  them.  It  was  rather  amusing  when  the 

men  only  when  specially  required.    I  found  gloves  came.   I  sent  them  out  to  the  officer 

them   all   together  in   one   room    of  mod-  of  the  day  to  give  to  the  men.   He  did  not 

erate  size  only,  with  a  small  barred  opening  know  what  they  were,  and  sent  them  to 

in  the  door,  which  was  kept  closed,  locked.  General  Linares's  office,  where  the  British 
and  bolted,  and  guarded  by  a  sentiy 
on  the  outside.  There  was  no  other 
opening  for  light  or  air,  and  I  feared 
these  conditions  would  endanger 
their  health  if  there  should  be  any 
considerable  delay  in  exchange,  and 
spoke  of  this  to  Mr.  Ramsden  when 
he  called  next  day.  He  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  placed  the  matter 
before  General  Linares,  but  with- 
out effect,  the  general  saying  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  other  place 
to  put  the  men,  and  that  his  own 
soldiers  were  living  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Vol.  LVn.— 97. 
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ron.sul  found  them  two  or  three  days  later;  cessful  dash,  I  studied  out  my  subseqaent 
;iri'i  it  was  only  after  assurances  that  the  movements,  whether  by  daylight  or  darimeaBi 
m^n  would  be  les.s  dangerous  with  the  gloves  whether  I  should  be  afoot  or  mounted,  and 
on  than  without  them  that  the  general  reluc-  with  reference  to  the  topography.  I  felt  thit 
t;in tl y  consented  to  their  use.  The  same  thing  if  I  could  once  get  into  the  high  grass  in  the 
or:r:irred  in  connection  with  reading  matter,  valley  about  three  hundred  yards  away,  I 
TIj'-  consul,  who  was  forbidden  to  send  news-  could,  by  throwing  pursuers  off  the  trick, 
P'ipffrs,  sent  in  a  good  supply  of  old  maga-  finally  get  to  the  mountains,  and  then,  by 
y.int'r,  chiefly  the  "^  Strand  Magazine''  and  making  a  long  detour,  seeking  guides  among 
Tin:  Ckntt'ky,  and  a  number  of  novels,  and  the  Cubans,  could  make  my  way  to  the  cout, 
I  ri'.ni  out  a  portion  of  them  to  the  men.  and  there  get  off  to  the  fleet  in  a  small  boat 
Mr.  kamsden  found  them  several  days  later  1  studied  and  arranged  all  the  details  to  the 
on  thf  d<.'^k  of  General  Toral.  and  no  amount  minutest:  how  I  might  dash  upon  the  outer 
of  f)*-r.suasion  would  bring  him  to  let  them  go  sentry  with  body  bent  forward,  seizing  a 
to  th<;  men.  "You  can't  tell  me  anything  chair  or  chairs  to  shove  or  throw,  or  else 
iiliout  such  matters,"  he  sjiid.  **  I  have  been  knocking  him  down  by  butting  or  tripping; 
in  prison,  and  tried  it  myself— marking  cer-  then  dodge  the  first  shots  by  dropping  be- 
ta in  words  here  and  there  which,  combined,  hind  a  bank  and  a  mulberry-tree;  crawl  on 
ni;td(*  up  a  message."  He  could  find  no  words  all  fours  across  a  small  open  space:  rush 
marked,  but  that  di<l  not  make  any  differ-  with  body  bent  forward  to  the  fence  be- 
erife:  so  the  consul  had  to  send  a  new  batch  yond:  take  the  fence  and  the  barbed  wire: 
direct  to  Oeneral  Linares,  who  then  sent  and  then  follow  up  the  valley  in  one  direction 
theiii  to  the  men.  and  afterward  turn  about.  But  I  watched  for 

a  chance  in  vain.    When  our  troops  finallr 

PLANS  FOK  ESCAPE.  arrived  in  front  of  the  city,  and  I  knew  how 

AFTKii  coming  from  the  men's  cell  that  first  valuable  to  them  would  be  my  knowledge  of 

morning,  1  proceeded  to  <irrange  a  program  the  defenses,  particularly  the  location  of  the 

of  my  time  so  ius  to  realize  a  maximum  ad-  artillery,  which  I  knew  so  well,  the  situation 

vantage  from  the  situation.    My  thoughts  grew  desperate,  and  I  watched  for  even  the 

were  chiefly  occupied  with  our  release,  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  chance.    But  no;  the 

enein y*s  defenses,  and  our  health  and  welfare.  Spanish  are  passed  masters  in  guarding  pris- 

A  methodical  routine  was  made  out  that  con-  oners,  and  I  was  doomed  to  see  the  pieces  of 

tinned  in  effect,  with  but  slight  modification,  artillery  make  their  locations  known  by  hurl- 

till  (Mir  troops  landed,  when  the  observation  ing  death  at  our  brave  troops. 
of  act  i  ve  operations  took  up  most  of  the  time. 

Kejrarding  it  as  very  desirable  that  we  despair  of  being  exchanged. 

should  get  back  to  the  fleet  with  our  know-  It  was  not  long  before  the  hope  of  an  ex- 
Ird^e  of  the  defenses  at  the  entrance,  I  set  change  also  began  to  decline.  At  my  re- 
to  work  u]>on  tlu^  (juestion  of  escape.  The  peated  request  the  British  consul  brou{i[ht 
system  of  sentries  made  escape  look  hopeless  the  matter  up  with  General  Linares  again 
from  the  first.  There  was  a  sentry  at  my  door  and  again;  but  each  time  the  general  said 
looking  at  me  all  the  time,  a  second  at  the  he  could  do  nothing— that  he  looked  for 
entrance,  and  at  night-time  a  third  at  my  directions  from  the  captain-general,  and  that 
window,  besides  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  the  matter  would  probably  be  decided  in 
betw(4>n  my  room  and  the  entrance,  and  the  Madrid.  I  asked  the  consul  to  urge  the  mat- 
ollicer  of  the  day  just  across,  carrying  a  ter  upon  the  State  Department  at  Washing- 
revolver  chained  to  his  belt.  When  I  had  ton,  and  he  did  so  by  a  cipher  cablegram  to 
oe(r;ision  to  (TOSS  the  courtyard,  two  and  the  British  consul-general  at  Havana;  but  no 
Muiu'times  three  sentries  followed  behind,  reply  came.  Finally,  on  the  15th  of  June,  I  re- 
All  the  j^iiards  for  the  seventy-five  or  eighty  quested  him  to  send  another  cablegram  to  the 
prisoners  inside  were  available  against  me.  State  Department,  again  urging  the  nuitter, 
Nothiiit^  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  excava-  and  requesting  in  my  name  information  as 
tion  or  tilinjj  of  bars  under  the  eyes  of  the  to  what  was  being  done  and  what  hope  ve 
special  st'ntry.  My  plan  had  to  be  reduced  might  have;  but  not  a  word  came  in  reply, 
to  one  simply  of  j>erpetual  vigilance,  holding  Reason  argued  that  everything  would  ce^ 
myself  ready  to  seize  any  chance,  keeping  tainly  be  done,  that  the  authorities  must 
special  lookout  for  the  possibility  of  reach-  appreciate  that  I  had  valuable  information; 
ing  a  horse  at  the  entrance,  where  horses  but  the  human  feeling  would  rise, '^  Why  can 
were  frequently  hitched.    In  case  of  a  sue-  they  not  tell  us  if  they  are  doing  anything 
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durance  of  the  Cuban  pony.    I  was  early  armed  with  indestmctible  sabmerged  ^B' 

struck  by  the  harsh  treatment  of  these  torpedoes. 

ponies  by  their  riders,  but  soon  came  to 

see  that  all  the  lower  animals  received  the  ™^  QUESTION  OP  HEALTH. 

same  treatment.  THOUGH  the  conditioiiB  of  health  in  the  cm 

of  my  men  were  not  satisf  actoir.  it  seeniBl 

STUDYING  THE  MILITARY  SITUATION.  ^^at  nothing  further  couIdbTK;"  Tm 

The  observation  of  the  troops  soon  showed  with  uneasiness,  therefore,  that  I  reorifed 
that,  though  the  men  and  animals  were  run  report,  on  the  26th,  that  Montague  was  dowi 
do^nandwere  in  more  or  less  wretched  condi-  with  fever;  and  being  allowed  to  visit  tk 
tion,  the  arms  and  military  implements  were  of  cell,  I  found  his  temperature  high,  while  all 
the  best  kind.   I  estimated  that  at  least  two  the  other  men  had  grown  pale,  and  I  sav 
thirds  of  the  infantry  were  armed  with  the  plainly  that  there  was  a  general  condition  of 
Mauser,  with  sword-bayonet,  the  remainder,  low  and  ebbing  vitality.  When  Mr.  Ramsden 
to  my  great  surprise,  carrying  the  Reming-  called  that  day,  we  conferred  on  the  matter, 
ton,  with  specially  long,  keen  bayonets.  The  and  he  again  niade  application  for  changeB^ 
moment  firing  began  I  saw  that  they  had  which  General  Linares  again  declined.  How- 
smokeless  powder  and  apparently  plenty  of  ever,  the  surgeon  consented  to  take  Monta- 
ammunition.  What  most  attracted  my  atten-  gue  up  on  the  next  floor,  and  sent  me  reporti 
tion,  however,  was  the  activity  of  theengineer  three  times  a  day  as  to  his  temperature;  but 
force  and  the  artillery.  They  must  have  known  when,  on  the  28th,  Phillips  too  was  taken  down 
very  early  of  our  preparations  for  invasion,  with  fever,  I  became  alarmed.  The  generaTi 
and  seemed  to  expect  that  we  would  se-  statement  that  no  other  place  was  availabk 
lect  the  northeastern  approaches,  for  long  left  only  one  other  course  practicable.  I  sent 
before  our  troops  arrived  they  entered  upon  for  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  wrote  an  ofllcial  request 
an  extended  system  of  works  along  the  whole  to  General  Linares  that  the  men  should  be 
northeast  front.   Day  after  day  the  detach-  paroled,  and  carried  out,  under  flag  of  trucei 
ments  with  intrenching  implements  would  to  the  hospitalH9hip  of  our  fleet,  and  placed 
pfiss  out  by  my  window  early  in  the  morning,  aboard,  without  communication  with  anyone 
returning  late  in  the  afternoon;  and  I  saw  but  the  surgeons  and  nurses,  assuring  him 
trenches,  rifle-pits,  and  artillery-pits  growing  that  the  admiral  would  guarantee  the  parole. 
under  my  eyes,  this  inner  line  of  defenses  The  consul  was  request^  to  inform  our  goT- 
passing  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  ernment  of  the  condition  of  the  men,  and 
from  the  barracks.   The  locations  were  care-  to  request  in  my  name  that  eflTort  be  made 
fully  chosen,  and  I  noted  with  intense  feel-  to  have  the  parole  measures  carried  out,  if 
ing  the  clever  way  in  which  earth,  brush,  possible.   The  consul  went  to  the  general, 
and  grass  were  utilized,  and  felt  that  there  who  declined  to  consider  the  measure.  The 
would  be  an  awful  sacrifice  of  life  if  we  consul  then  told  him  in  plain  words  that 
should  attempt  to  take  the  positions  by  something  had  to  be  done.   The  final  r^ult 
assau  1 1 .  was  that  two  days  later  the  crew  were  trans- 
The  observation  of  these  military  features  ferredtotheregularhospitalandplacedinone 
added  intensity  to  my  study  of  plans  by  which  of  the  best  wards.  I  was  not  allowed  to  visit 
the  fleet  might  be  destroyed  and  the  city  them,  but  the  consul  reported  that  the  sani- 
taken  from  the  water  side.    The  working  tary  conditions  were  excellent,  and  assured 
hours,  so  to  speak,  of  each  day  were  given  me  that  the  men  were  in  no  wise  exposed  to 
to  this  topic,  and  the  plans  were  elaborated  contagion  or  infection.   Sure  enough,  they 
in  detail.     They   consisted   essentially  in  all  began  to  improve.  Montague  and  Phillipie 
sweeping  the  channel  ahead  of  the  fleet  by  were  soon  well,  and  no  one  else  was  taken 
the  use  of  small  craft  and  auxiliaries.  The  down.  The  main  difficultywas  an  impairment 
study  of  the  auxiliaries  and  their  use  brought  of  the  digestion,  due  to  want  of  exercise,  lack 
out  many  features  of  inadaptability  in  the  of  variety  in  food,  and  bad  cooking.   It  was 
craft  we  had  at  hand,  and  emphasized  the  several  months  after  our  exchange  before 
need  of  special  craft,  which  should  require  some  of  the  men  were  entirely  well. 
only  a  short  time  in  construction.^  The  type       My  own  conditions  for  air,  light,  and  exe^ 
of  craft  finally  evolved  was  virtually  the  cise  were  good  from  the  beginning.  I  was 
''  unsinkable  "  spoken  of  at  the  beginning  of  not  allowed  to  exerciae  outside,  but  tiie  room 
this  narrative  in  connection  with  a  plan  sug-  was  large,  and  I  toMM||erciBe  with  the  regu- 
gested  for  clearing  Havana  harbor  for  the  larity  of  meals— going  through  setting-up 
entrance  of  the  fleet— a  species  of  vessel  exercises,  fencing,  br^sword,  and  bonng, 
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certainly,"  said  the  major;  ""I  will  attend  to  privilege  of  having  known  this  noble  and 

it  to-day."  Accordingly,  next  morning  the  splendid  character. 
attendant  brought  two  eggs;  for  luncheon  he 

brought  two  more,  and  for  dinner  two.  Six  pj^^  ^^^^^  ^P  ^^  g^^^  ^^^  g^^^ 
a  day,  m  addition  to  the  regular  ration,  at 

a  time  when  eggs  were  twelve  and  a  half  The  operations  of  the  army  and  navy  were, 

cents  apiece!  This  continued  several  days,  of  course,  of  the  keenest  interest.   I  noted 

when,  as  I  understand,  the  hospital  steward  the  fire  of  every  gun  from  the  fleet,  and  as 

made  an  official  report  that  the  American  far  as  practicable  tried  to  judge  of  its  caliber, 

officer  was  eating  up  all  the  eggs,  that  the  location,  and  objective.  With  a  small  clock 

supply  was  being  cut  off,  and.that  soon  there  which  had  come  in  my  box  from  the  New 

would  not  be  enough  for  the  sick.   I  there-  York  I  noted  the  very  minute  of  the  open- 

upon  told  the  attendant  to  inform  the  cook  ing  gun.  The  various  firings  up  to  the  23d 

that  I  had  had  enough  eggs  for  the  present,  were  evidently  only  bombwlments  of  the 

entrance,  none  of  them  exceeding  an  hour, 

HIS  NOBLE  CHARACTER.  and  all  less  animated  than  the  three-hour 

bombardment  of  the  6th  observed  from  the 
Part  of  Mr.  Ramsden's  visit  was  always  Monro.  But  on  the  22d  the  firing  to  the 
spent  with  the  men.  He  looked  to  all  their  southeast,  opening  at  9  A.  M.,  convinced 
wants— kept  them  supplied  with  coffee,  sugar,  me,  after  a  short  while,  that  troops  were  be- 
and  tobacco,  sent  them  two  packs  of  cards,  and  ing  landed  under  cover  of  the  fleet.  More- 
contributed  in  other  ways  to  their  health  over,  I  observed  couriers  to  and  from  the 
and  comfort.  We  all  owe  him  an  immeasur-  eastward  during  the  day,  and  on  the  24tb  I 
able  debt  of  gratitude.  Upon  being  released,  was  not  surprised  to  hear  musketry-firing, 
I  made  the  matter  the  subject  of  an  official  more  or  less  obstinate,  far  away  to  the  south- 
letter  to  the  admiral,  to  be  transmitted  to  eastward.  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
the  Navy  and  State  departments,  and  con-  doubt:  we  were  invading  with  an  army,  and 
ferred  with  the  chief  of  staff.  Captain  Chad-  our  advance-guard  had  made  contact  with 
wick,  as  to  making  some  recognition  of  these  the  enemy.  I  decided  that  the  firing,  how- 
courtesies.  It  was  arranged  that  after  the  ever,  came  from  our  cavalry,  not  thinking 
first  opening  of  the  channel  I  should  take  a  that  the  infantry  could  have  advanced  so 
steam-launch  and  get  a  load  of  the  best  things  quickly,  and  I  formed  a  picture  of  our  superb 
from  the  supply-ship,  such  as  fresh  beef  and  horsemen,  such  as  I  had  seen  drilling  at  Fort 
vegetables,  canned  asparagus,  etc.,  and  take  Myer,  near  Washington,  and  our  cow-boy 
them  in  to  Mr.  Ramsden  at  Santiago,  and  riders  engaging  the  Spanish  troops.  The  fir* 
invite  him  and  his  family  off  to  dinner  on  the  ing  did  not  seem  to  recede  as  it  closed,  and 
New  York,  along  with  the  British  naval  and  I  was  sure,  though  the  atmosphere  was  not 
military  attaches.  Alas!  it  was  not  to  be.  very  clear,  that  the  Spanish  flag  on  a  build- 
When  the  city  fell,  the  consul  was  in  the  ingwhere  the  firing  had  taken  place  had  been 
midst  of  his  last  great  sacrifice,  ministering  replaced  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  My  heart 
to  the  wants  of  the  wretched  at  El  Caney.  leaped  with  exultation,  though  I  knew  that 
The  day  the  channel  was  cleared,  I  was  or-  pain  and  death  must  be  there.  It  was  the 
dered  North  in  connection  with  the  efforts  to  initial  action  at  Sevilla. 
save  the  Spanish  wrecks,  and  was  destined  I  would  have  given  a  great  deal  for  a  sight 
never  to  see  him  again.  It  was  one  of  the  of  the  special  edition  of  the  local  papers 
briglit  expectations  of  going  back  to  be  able  which  a  newsboy  brought  in  that  afternoon, 
to  see  Mr.  Ramsden  and  let  him  know  the  It  made  the  soldiers  about  the  entrance  look 
depth  of  our  gratitude.  But  while  I  was  still  serious.  But  I  knew  the  story  next  day  when 
in  the  North  news  came  of  his  death.  His  aregiment  of  infantry  came  slowly  down  the 
unceasing  work  week  after  week,  night  and  road  from  Sevilla,  and  I  saw  abrigadier  shake 
day,  under  the  severest  conditions,  was  more  his  head  as  he  met  an  officer  from  the  city. 
than  human  strength  could  stand.  He  re-  On  that  day  there  was  artillery-firing  to  the 
mained  at  his  post  of  duty,  refusing  even  southeast  closer  than  on  the  day  of  the  land- 
thc  strongest  appeals  of  his  family,  till  the  ing.  I  could  not  make  it  out,  but  learned  after- 
work  was  done.  It  was  then  too  late;  his  ward  that  it  was  the  shelling  of  Aguadores, 
strength  was  exhausted.  He  had  given  his  accompanied  by  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards 
very  life  in  the  service  of  others.  With  the  and  the  partial  blowing  up  of  the  railroad- 
sadness  of  personal  bereavement,  I  hold  bridge.  If  there  had  Iwen  any  doubt  about 
sacred  among  my  prison  experiences  the  Sevilla  the  day  before,  it  was  removed  that 
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night  when  I  saw  our  camp-fires  spreading  is  going  to  protect  it  from  our  fire?"  I  was 

out,  some  of  them  nearer  than  the  first  flag,  interested  to  see  what  the  abuse  of  the  flag 

For  several  days  no  further  action  took  would  amount  to,  and  after  our  exchange  I 

place,  but  our  camp-fires  continued  to  spread  found  that  the  guns  of  our  artillery  had  been 

out  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  I  knew  trained  on  the  barracks  from  the  beginning 

that  the  army  was  coming  up.  The  Spanish  of  the  investment,  while  the  flag  was  hoisted 

troops,  on  their  part,  were  working  like  on  almost  every  building  of  importance  in 

beavers  on  their  intrenchments,  and  artil-  the  city.  The  barracks  was  close  to  the  line 

lery  passed  which  I  concluded  was  being  of  artillery-pits— was,  indeed,  the  nearest 

transferred  from  the  entrance  and  from  de-  structure,  and  would  have  been  the   first 

fenses  in  other  directions.   What  gave  me  building  to  crumble.    Our  artillerists  had 

most  concern  was  a  pack-train  of  big  mules  seen  the  abuse,  and  had  made  out  the  hos- 

with  machine-guns.   My  intense  anxiety  to  pital  and  other  places  to  be  spared,  inde- 

escape  with  the  information  I  had  made  me  pendent  of  the  flag. 

almost  desperate.   The  Spaniards  seemed  to  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  in  the  know- 
know  this,  and  watched  me  like  a  hawk.   Be-  ledge  that  the  men  were  safe  in  the  hospital 
fore  I  would  start  to  cross  the  courtyard,  the  before  the  fighting  began. 
ofllcer  of  the  day  would  call  up  two  or  three  ,   , 
extra  sentries.   It  was  on  the  day  of  the  ™^  ^^^^les  of  july  1  (el  caney  and 

landing  that  Mr.  Ramsden  had  brought  me  ^^^  •'^^^^• 

news  of  the  refusal  to  exchange,  and  then  I  Preparations  continued,  apparently,  on  both 

knew  that  unless  a  chance  to  escape  should  sides  until  June  30,  when  a  balloon  ascended 

occur  we  should  have  simply  to  await  devel-  from  our  lines  and  remained  high  up  for  re- 

opments,  in  the  attack  on  the  city.  connaissance.   I  took  this  as  indicating  that 

active  work  was  close  at  hand.   Escape  ^ith 

TWO  RUSES.  information  had  continued  impossible,  and  I 

I  LOOKED  for  this  attack  to  be  from  artil-  waited  with  anxious  mind,  never  doubting 

lery,  and  planned,  in  the  case  of  bombard-  for  an  instant  as  to  the  issue,  but  fearing  for 

ment,  to  place  my  tables  in  front  of  the  our  losses. 

window,  very  much  as  at  Morro,  and  to  de-  Sharp  at  half-past  six  next  morning  our 
mand  that  my  men  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  artillery  opened.  I  jumped  to  the  window, 
courtyard  to  be  clear  of  falling  walls  or  roofs,  and  scarcely  left  it  again  all  day,  and  being 
When  I  went  in  to  see  Montague,  I  took  the  anxious  to  follow  accurately  every  movement, 
opportunity  of  informing  the  men  of  the  took  a  pencil  to  jot  down  items.  Mr.  Rams- 
situation  while  still  appearing  only  to  be  in-  den  had  sent  a  note-book  and  stationery,  but 
quiring  about  their  health,  in  this  fashion:  the  authorities  had  declined  to  let  them  be 
**  You  still  have  some  fever,  Montague,  and  delivered,  fearing  that  they  might  be  used  to 
they  have  refused  to  exchange  us,  lads."  The  communicate  with  the  Cubans.  Whenever  I 
two  clauses  being  spoken  without  pause,  wished  to  \\Tite  a  letter  to  the  general  or  to 
the  officer  suspected  nothing.  "  None  of  you  the  consul,  an  orderly  would  bring  in  one 
others  have  any,  but  our  troops  have  landed."  envelop  and  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
**  Does  your  coffee  keep  well  in  that  box,  and  envelop  and  that  sheet  of  paper  had  to  go 
if  shells  strike  the  building  look  out  for  the  out  or  be  accounted  for.  Paper  was  there^ 
walls  and  for  fire  from  above?"  "Do  you  get  fore  lacking,  as  in  the  daily  items  I  had 
enough  air  from  the  door  here,  and  I  shall  ask  used  up  the  spare  part  of  a  sheet  left  in  the 
for  you  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  court-  Morro  by  the  judge.  F'ortunately,  I  had  put 
yard?"  "  Let  me  see  your  tongue,  Montague,  the  draft  of  my  reply  to  his  questions  into 
It  is  not  so  bad,  and  in  the  courtyard  look  my  pocket,  and  the  back  of  the  page  was 
out  for  brick  and  debris;  take  shelter  by  the  blank.  On  this  blank  side  I  jotted  items  of 
stone  steps."  The  men  understood  perfectly,  the  battle,  keeping  the  paper  folded  twice, 
and  nodded  their  heads  or  answered  with-  in  front  of  my  body,  and  using  a  very  short 
out  any  sign  of  surprise  and  without  a  lead-pencil,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  sentry, 
question.  who  kept  liis  eye  on  every  movement,  and 
I  was  rather  surprised  later  to  see  the  Red  doubtless  wondered  why  I  would  turn  so  often 
Cross  flag  hoisted  on  the  barracks,  one  flag  to  look  at  the  clock.  The  items  are  scarcely 
at  each  comer  and  one  over  the  portal.  "  Do  more  than  words,  and  though  making  pictures 
they  imagine,"  I  thought, "  with  troope  going  to  my  own  mind,  they  can  hardly  be  intel- 
back  and  forth  from  the  entrance,  and  the  ligible  to  others,  but  as  far  as  they  are  in- 
nature  of  the  building  evident,  that  the  flag  telligible  they  may  be  taken  as  accurate. 
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July  1, 6 :  30.  Heavy  artillery  opened  on  fuerU  that  the  village  was  ours  and  the  norUi  fl%n^ 

eastward  and  northward.  Contains  3  pieces.  In-  was  secure,  though  firing  continued  off  and 

f antry  fire  soon  afterward  in  same  direction.  Brisk  ^^  during  most  of  the  day  and  was  very  hot 

for  hour  or  two.  Balloon  reconnaissances.  j^  ,„  the  afternoon.   I  felt  all  the  while, 

About  9,  General  Toral  and  officers,  apparently  v,^,„^„^,  i.u«*  ♦i.*.  ^.»,^^««4>  ^«  ♦u^  ^t!z2. 

all  infantry  officers,  meet  at  Cuartel  Iteina  Mer-  ^^^f Jf '  ^^J"^  the  movement  on  the  vdhge 

cedes.  Draw  over  to  houses  to  southeast,  in  rear,  would  beonlya  part  of  the  advance,  expecting 

Musketry  at  distance  to  southward  and  eastward  ^^^  heaviest  nghting  to  take  place  out  to  the 

opened  about  9 :  45.  Became  general.  Approaching,  east  and  southeast,  in  the  direction  of  the  road 

£nemy*s  artillery  on  flank  opened.  Enemy  retreat-  that  led  toward  the  buildingon  which  our  flag 

ing.  Advance  upon  his  artillery.  Either  captured  had  supplanted  the  Spanish  flag,  where  the 

or  retired  about  noon.  Pause  about  11  o'clock.  camp-fires  showed  our  troops  to  be  in  force. 

About  1^  enemy  rallied.    Two  small  cavalry  i  ^^^s  not  surprised,  therefore,  when  the 

charges    First  returned  at  once;  second  never  balloon  rose  up  in  that  direction,  even  before 

About  2.  fire  with  machine-guns  to  eastward  the  Mng  died  out  at  ElCaney.   Then,  when 

began.  Continued  rest  of  day.  Seem  to  engage  there  was  a  conference  of  officers- a  general 

men  in  bunch  of  palms.  whom  I  took  to  be  Toral,  and  twenty  or  thirty 

Fire  to  northward  and  eastward  again  about  others — at  the  barracks  in  front  of  my  win- 

2 1>.  M. ;  off  and  on  rest  of  day.  Supported  by  heavy  dow,  and  troops  began  to  potir  out  from  the 

artillery  fire.  city  along  the  southeast  road,  I  was  certain 

Flank  movement  about  2.   Heavy.  Continued  that  a  general  engagement  was  impending. 

rest  of  day  till  about  G:m  Machine-pns  firing.  The  officers  seemed  to  have  misgivings  as  to 

Pause  about  4 :40    Started  again  about  5 :  lo.  ^^e  balloon,  and  drew  over  to  some  buildings 

SraSefyrtn^^at'd^f  ''"'"""^"  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  where  they  ^ 

screened  from  its  view.  The  balloon  came 
The  artillery  fire  that  began  the  engage-  lower  and  began  to  change  position.  Mus- 
ment  came  from  a  hillock  out  toward  the  ketry  fire  started  up  in  its  direction,  and  soon 
base  of  the  mountains.  I  jumped  to  ob-  became  general,  and  the  artillery  began  to 
serve  the  fall  of  the  first  shell,  which,  to  open.  Before  long  I  was  convinced  that  the 
my  surprise,  exploded  far  to  the  northeast,  firing  was  coming  closer.  Soon  there  was  no 
near  a  blockhouse  dominating  the  village  doubt  of  it.  Our  troops  continued  to  ad- 
of  El  Caney.  It  was  followed  by  another  vance  until  finally  the  fire  became  quicker 
shot,  then  another,  each  one  nearer,  till  one  and  more  concentrated,  and  I  knew  they  were 
struck  the  blockhouse  square.  It  was  excel-  charging.  Then  came  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
lent  target  practice.  I  estimated  the  pieces  the  crash  and  explosion  of  shrapnel,  followed 
to  be  about  three  miles  from  the  barracks,  by  a  sudden  pause.  I  knew  what  the  pause 
and  the  range  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  meant.  Our  men,  who  probably  had  never 
was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  billows  of  smoke  been  under  fire  before,  had  felt  the  shock 
dart  out  of  the  hillock,  and  then,  after  an  and  for  the  moment  forgot  their  firing.  But 
expected  pause  of  five  or  six  seconds,  see  almost  instantly  it  started  up  again,  faster 
the  puff-balls  of  gas  at  the  blockhouse;  then  than  ever.  Again  the  artillery  crashed, 
came  another  pause  of  ten  or  twelve  seconds.  Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  again 
then  the  peal,  followed  shortly  by  a  sharp,  the  fire  started  up  with  greater  fury  than 
strong  echo  from  the  mountains  behind,  then  before.  Then  the  enemy  began  a  series  of 
another  echo  from  the  mountain  behind  El  volleys  with  their  magazine-rifles,  while  their 
Caney,  and  then  a  series  of  echoes  from  artillery  crashed  again,  now  from  the  flank  as 
mountains  at  greater  distances.  It  was  not  well  as  from  the  front,  and  a  fearful  machine- 
long  after  the  artillery  opened  that  I  heard  gun  fire  set  in  from  a  house  on  the  flank. 
the  distant  crack  of  a  rifle,  then  another,  Our  artillery  seemed  not  to  be  in  force.  My 
then  several  in  rapid  succession,  all  in  the  heart  sank  as  I  thought  of  the  unequal  con- 
direction  of  the  village.  I  then  knew  that  flict  with  an  enemy  intrenched  and  supported 
the  artillery  fire  was  preparatory  to  an  ad-  by  artillery.  The  victory  seemed  beyond 
vance  of  infantry.  Some  shells  seemed  to  be  human  power.  But  still  they  came.  Volley 
directed  farther  down  the  slope,  apparently  followed  volley.  The  machine-guns  swept 
ahead  of  the  infantry,  though  the  blockhouse  the  air  with  their  keen  swish.  The  artillery 
still  received  attention.  The  musketry  fire  belched.  A  longer  pause  ensued.  I  felt  the 
became  general  and  drew  toward  the  village,  moment  to  be  supreme.  Had  we  fallen  back? 
It  continued  unremittingly  till  it  all  came  The  question  was  soon  answered  by  fire  hotter 
from  the  village,  when  it  slackened.  It  had  than  ever.  It  was  the  final  charge.  The  fire 
been  a  hotly  contested  advance,  but  I  felt  slackened;  the  artillery  ceased.  The  impos- 
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I  inferred  that  the  flag  of  truce  that  went  morning,  after  it  became  certain  from  the 

out  was  connected  with  a  purpose  to  bombard  flight  of  the  non-combatants  that  bombard- 

the  place,  and  when  the  guns  opened  about  ment  was  at  hand.    From  my  window  the 

midnight,  apparently  with  blank  charges,  I  warning  guns  could  not  be  seen;  they  sounded 

concluded  that  it  was  a  warning  for  non-  as  though  from  the  south  flank.  Up  to  this 

combatants  to  withdraw  within  a  given  time,  time  I  had  seen  all  the  artillery,  and  knew 

Sure  enough,  when  I  looked  out  at  day-  the  location  of  all  pieces  mounted  on  the 

break,  a  vast  train  stretched  far  out  across  inner  works,  and  I  was  anxious  not  to  miss 

to  our  lines.  Nothing  ever  appealed  to  me  any  of  the  bombardment.    In  the  previous 

more.  Then  I  saw  in  all  its  force  that  cruel  fighting  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  see  the 

side  of  war,  the  suffering  inflicted  on  the  troops  with  the  naked  eye,  and  I  had  followed 

non-combatants— women,  children,  old  men,  their  movements  principally  by  ear.  Itseemed 

invalids,  almost  all  afoot,  struggling  to  take  rather  a  bold  request,  but  I  finally  decided  to 

along  some  needed  article.  Not  till  later  did  make  it,  and  wrote  to  General  Linares  ask- 

I  see  that  other,  most  remarkable  of  all  sights,  ing  if  he  would  allow  my  position  to  be 

the  feeding  of  this  population  by  our  army,  changed  to  one  commanding  the  view  of  the 

when  the  conditions  for  its  own  food-sup-  artillery  that  would  make  the  approaching 

ply  were  of  the  most  difficult.   When,  in  all  bombardment,  and  added  a  request  that  he 

the  history  of  the  world,  has  a  besieging  would  do  me  the  personal  favor  to  return  the 

army  ever  before  relieved  a  beleaguered  city  binocular  glasses  which  I  had  surrendered 

of  its  hunger,— one  of  the  strongest  factors  when  captured.    In  the  afternoon  Major 

in  a  siege,— taking  upon  itself  in  a  distant  Yrl6s,  General  Linares's  chief  of  staff,  came 

and  invaded  land  the  burden  of  relief?  War  on  an  official  visit,  to  ask  on  the  part  of  the 

is  harsh,  and  must  remain  harsh;  the  right-  general  if  I  would  not  accept  compensation 

ing  of  wrong  will  always  entail  harshness:  for  the  glasses.   I  replied,  by  no  means;  that 

but  we  have  surely  turned  a  new  page  in  the  they  were  a  perfectly  legitimate  capture  as 

methods  of  warfare.  part  of  my  military  equipment,  and  that  I 

An  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  Jhad  ventured  the  request  only  as  a  personal 
the  flight  that  stirred  the  very  depths  of  my  favor.  "  The  truth  is,"  continued  the  major, 
heart.  The  sergeant  of  the  guard  was  mar-  "the  general  has  not  been  able  to  get  the 
ried,  and  instead  of  receiving  his  ration  glasses,"— I  looked  surprised,— "for  you  re- 
cooked  he  apparently  drew  it  uncooked,  for  member  you  were  captured  by  the  navy,  and 
his  wife  brought  his  meals.  When  she  came  the  glasses  were  taken  by  the  navy,  and  the 
with  his  breakfast  that  morning,  he  met  her  general  does  not  know  if  they  have  been  lost 
in  front  of  my  window,  and  nodding  over  to  or  not.  As  to  the  other  part  of  your  request, 
those  withdrawing,  told  her  it  would  be  well  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  position  to  observe 
for  her  to  leave  without  much  longer  delay,  the  firing,  it  will  doubtless  be  settled  by 
giving  some  directions  as  to  taking  care  of  negotiations  now  pending  looking  to  your 
herself.  She  looked  at  him  earnestly.  The  exchange."  I  made  no  remarks,  and  the 
warning  guns  had  shaken  the  whole  city  to  conversation  turned  upon  other  subjects  till 
its  foundation.  "  No," said  she; "  I  shall  come  he  left,  saying  that  he  intended  to  visit  my 
and  remain  here  and  die  with  you."  Since  men.  His  information  produced  mixed  emo- 
the  world  began,  I  thought,  it  has  always  tions.  The  thought  of  exchange  was  gratify- 
been  thus.  Man  may  be  devoted,  man  may  ing,  and  I  should  be  able  to  tell  our  general 
have  courage,  but  what  are  his  devotion  and  (I  was  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  gen- 
courage  to  the  devotion  and  courage  of  eral  to  whom  our  operations  had  been  in- 
woman!  trusted)  about  the  inner  works;  but  was  it 

too  late  for  work  with  the  fleet  ?  "  My  glasses 

A  BOLD  REQUEST,  AND  EXCHANGE  AT  LAST,  werein  the  possossionof  the  navy,"  I  thought, 

My  notes  for  the  5th— the  last  I  made—  "and  General  Linares  does  not  know  whether 

read :  they  have  been  lost  or  not! "  It  flashed  upon 

Daybreak.  Flight  of  non-combatants  to  eastward,  "fie  that  the  Spanish  ships  had  left  the  har- 

Vast  trains.  Sergeant's  wife  wishes  to  remain  and  bor,  and  that  the  firing  on  Sunday  had  been 

die  with  husband.  Soldiers  tearing  down  fences  and  between  the  fleets.   I  felt  there  could  be  only 

outhouses;  officers'  effects  being  hauled  to  bar-  one  result,  but  was  in  no  wise  prepared  for 

racks.  Squad  at  fuerte  with  Red  Cross  flag.  Re-  the  news  of  the  marvelous  victory  which  I 

quest  for  binoculars  and  to  go  to  place  to  see  received  after  reaching  our  lines, 

bombardment.  ^  ^  tj^^  glasses,  two  months  later,  while 

^e  request  for  blnoculara  was  msAe  in  the  we  were  working  on  the  TereiOj  they  were 
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men,  who  were  on  the  tiptop  of  exultation,  way.    It  was  indeed  touching  to  see  the 

>\ith  beaming  faces.  kindly  manifestations  of  the  soldiers  during 

The  articles,  when  drawn  up,  were  signed  this  greeting.  Some  would  have  words  ai^ 

by  Lieutenant  Miley  and  Major  Yrl6s,  and  expressions;others  would  ask  to  shake  hands; 

good-bys  were  said.    The  arrangement  was  many  would  say, ''  I  belong  to  such  and  such 

concluded  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  it  was  a  regiment." 

af^reed  that  the  truce  should  end  an  hour  As  we  passed  along,  Lieutenant  Miley  told 

later.   An  ambulance  had  come  out  to  take  me  of  the  heavy  fighting  that  had  been  done 

our  men,  and  I  now  exchanged  horses 'with  at  El  Caney  and  San  Juan,  as  seen  from  our 

the  Spanish  lieutenant.  side,  and  pointed  out  the  positions  where 

We  started  up  the  road,  the  two  lieuten-  our  losses  had  been  heaviest.  The  devotion 
ants  and  myself  abreast.  Ahead  of  us  a  vast  and  heroism  there  displayed  came  home  to 
throng  of  soldiers  stood  in  the  road  and  along  me  deeply  as  I  saw  a  succession  of  graves 
both  sides  of  it.  A  band  started  up  a  national  along  the  roadside.  Officer  after  officer,  as 
air,  then  "  When  Johnny  comes  marching  we  passed  along,  came  up  to  give  a  hearty 
home,"  and  a  great  hurrah  went  up  such  as  hand-shake.  Not  far  on  we  met  Captain 
we  had  never  heard  before.  Such  a  welcome!  Chad  wick  and  Lieutenant  Staunton  of  the 
It  made  our  hearts  thrill.  We  saw  that  we  New  Yorky  on  horseback,  on  their  way  to  the 
had  not  been  forgotten,  and  felt  as  though  front.  They  gave  us,  if  possible,  even  greater 
we  owed  an  apology  for  ever  having  enter-  cordiality  of  greeting.  Captain  Chadwick 
tained  such  an  idea.  The  generous  fellows  was  accompanied  by  Captain  Paget  of  the 
pressed  upon  one  another  to  greet  us  with  British  navy,  whose  pleasure  seemed  almost 
hearty  smiles  and  kind  words.  We  had  as  great  as  that  of  our  countrymen, 
scarcely  passed  through  the  first  press  of  We  finally  reached  General  Shafter's  head- 
men when,  turning  to  the  right,  we  stopped  quarters,  and  found  him  seated  under  a  tree. 
and  dismounted,  and  started  for  a  little  fly-  After  saluting,  I  told  the  general  that  I 
tent  just  under  a  hill.  A  white-haired  officer  had  extensive  information  of  the  enemy's 
came  forward  with  a  greeting  that  could  positions  and  force,  and  proceeded  to  teU 
not  have  been  kinder  had  it  been  to  his  own  him  about  the  inner  trenches  and  their 
son.  It  was  General  Joseph  Wheeler.  He  strength  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 
asked  me  into  his  tent,  which  lay  virtually  The  Spanish  fleet  having  been  disposed 
under  our  trenches,  astonishingly  simple  and  of,  the  increased  advantage  of  taking  the 
unassuming,  a  small  cot  to  sleep  on,  and  a  city  by  vessels  and,  in  general,  of  advancing 
box,  not  even  a  camp-stool,  to  sit  on.  His  son,  from  the  south  and  weaker  side  had  become 
Joseph  Wheeler,  Jr.,  came  up  to  greet  me.  I  more  and  more  impressed  upon  me,  and  I 
had  known  him  as  a  young  artillery  lieutenant  ventured  to  suggest  to  General  Shaf  ter  the 
at  Fort  Monroe,  and  was  not  surprised  to  advisability  of  refraining  from  assault  on 
find  him  on  his  father's  staff.  I  soon  found  the  stronger  side  and  of  advancing  from  the 
that  the  younger  brother,  an  undergraduate  southern  side  after  the  army  had  reduced 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  was  on  the  Columbia,  the  batteries  at  the  entrance,  so  that  the 
off  Siboney,  and  learned  also  that  the  gen-  mines  could  be  raised  and  the  vessels  come 
eraFs  daughter  was  there  with  the  sick  and  in  for  cooperation.  My  words,  however, 
wounded.  It  was  a  remarkable  picture  of  seemed  to  make  but  little  impression  on  the 
devotion,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  general,  and  I  concluded  that  it  would  be 
history.  This  general,  who  with  so  much  best  to  urge  the  matter  through  the  admiral. 
gallantry  had  led  Confederate  cavalry,  was  The  ambulance  with  the  men  came  up  just 
now  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Union  forces,  before  we  left,  and  I  directed  them  to  come 
and  with  him  almost  his  entire  family,  all  out,  line  up,  and  salute  the  general.  Lieuten- 
in  trying  positions,  and  braving  the  worst  ant  Miley  and  Lieutenant  Noble  remained  at 
hardships.  I  had  felt  all  the  time  that  there  headquarters,  but  Colonel  Astor  continued 
was  in  the  Southern  heart  nothing  but  the  with  me  to  Siboney.  We  rode  at  some  speed 
truest  loyalty;  the  occasion  for  proof  had  to  make  the  landing  before  dark,  and  the 
at  last  come,  the  fulfilment  of  a  long-felt  de-  ride  was  most  delightful.  We  followed  near 
sire,  and  henceforth  the  fact  must  be  recog-  the  base  of  the  mountains.  They  no  longer 
nized  by  all  parts  of  the  country.  had  the  veil  of  mystery  worn  at  a  distance. 

We  started  on,  Colonel  Astor  joining  us,  but  their  ruggedness  was  in  full  view.  The 
and  proceeded  to  General  Shaf  tor's  head-  tropical  vegetation  was  magnificent,  particu- 
quarters,  two  or  three  miles  farther  back,  larly  along  the  streams.  After  the  long  con- 
receiving  the  same  hearty  welcome  all  the  finement  the  vigoroos  riding  through  this 
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sand  dollars.  The  clubs  paid  from  five  hun-  bella  and  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting,  the 
dred  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  orchestra  struck  up  a  few  bars  of  the  Span- 
orchestra  stall,  and  the  Madrid  Athenasum  ish ''  Royal  March.^  Her  Majesty  had  waived 
sent  a  veteran  of  the  first  Cuban  war,  the  etiquette  of  the  court  to  be  present  at 
one  of  its  footmen,  to  occupy  a  seat  worth  this  national  celebration,  though  the  royal 
one  thousand  dollars.  The  Queen  sent  family  were  in  mourning, 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  her  royal  box,  The  concert  began  immediately  after  the 
and  the  ministers  gave  handsome  contribu-  arrival  of  royalty.  The  audience  from  the 
tions.  It  was  not  easy,  when  the  day  came,  first  showed  the  suppressed  patriotic  feel- 
to  find  even  an  entrance  ticket,  for  which  ing  brewing  under  the  surface.  As  the 
one  pays,  on  an  ordinary  night,  thirty  cents  concert  proceeded  the  splendid  strains  of 
to  be  able  to  stroll  about  the  opera-house  Gounod's  **  Gallia  "  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
and  visit  the  boxes  of  one's  friends.  The  house,  both  the  orchestra,  led  by  the  maestro 
Madrid  opera-house,  in  a  way,  is  a  social  in-  Goula,  and  all  the  leading  singers  who  com- 
stitution,  and  has  been  so  since  it  was  opened  posed  the  chorus,  admirably  executing  their 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Isabella  in  the  fifties,  respective  parts.  Seldom  had  that  grand  and 
There  the  elite  of  society  and  politics,  the  solemn  musical  dirge  and  patriotic  lamenta- 
world  of  fashion  and  the  world  of  letters  and  tion,  composed  for  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
art,  the  musical  dilettanti,  the  financiers,  and  history  of  a  neighboring  country,  gone  more 
even  the  middle  class,  congregate  five  days  to  the  hearts  of  another  people, 
out  of  seven  in  the  week,  Mondays  and  Fri-  This  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
days  excepted,  from  the  end  of  October  until  imposing  finale.  The  curtain  rose  slowly, 
the  week  before  Lent.  Almost  all  the  artists  revealing  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  in  the 
of  fame  in  Europe  have  appeared  in  turn  for  distance,  the  three  caravels,  Pinta,  Nina, 
forty-five  years  on  this  stage,  before  audiences  and  Sant^i  Maria,  that  had  taken  over  to 
that  take  pride  in  being  severe  and  competent  the  New  World  Christopher  Columbus  and 
critics.  Hitherto  the  call  for  seats,  surpass-  Pinzon.  In  front  was  a  monument  sur- 
ing  the  supply,  has  obliged  the  amateurs  to  mounted  with  a  sitting  figure  representing 
be  content,  unless  they  can  pay  a  very  ex-  Spain,  and  guarded  by  a  couple  of  sailors 
orbitant  price,  with  what  the  natives  call  with  rifles  and  fixed  bayonets.  Below,  in 
a  turnOf  one  of  every  three  nights.  This  the  center,  on  a  pedestal,  was  a  large  lion 
explains  why  a  patriotic  benefit  was  sure  to  rampant,  with  his  paw  extended  over  the 
cause  an  unusual  application  on  the  part  of  top  of  the  escutcheon  of  Spain,  that  rested 
the  many  who  wished  to  be  present,  or  below  on  a  trophy  of  arms  and  national 
fancied  it  was  "  the  thing  "  not  to  be  absent  standards.  Right  and  left  were,  arrayed  in 
on  such  an  occasion.  the  picturesque  garb  of  many  provinces  or 

It  was  a  glorious  sight.  The  whole  of  the  in  historical  costumes,  the  best  actors  and 
floor  of  the  house  was  full  of  well-dressed  wo-  actresses  of  the  Madrid  theaters.  T\^-o  hun- 
men  and  men  in  evening  dress  or  uniforms,  dred  soldiers  in  heavymarching  order  formed 
and  the  four  tiers  of  boxes  were  closely  a  guard  of  honor  to  the  principal  group,  and 
packed.  In  the  lower  boxes  and  the  great  five  military  bands  were  on  the  sides  of  the 
dress-tier  over  them  there  was  a  dazzling  vast  stage.  The  artists  had  combined  ad- 
display  of  women  in  beautiful  toilets,  their  mirably  everything  that  could  exalt  the  en- 
faces  beaming  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  thusiasm  of  a  sensitive,  proud  nation — rec- 
rivaling  one  another  in  a  remarkable  show  of  ollections  of  military  and  naval  glories  of  the 
diamonds  and  precious  stones.  Most  of  the  past,  recollections  of  the  discovery,  conquest, 
ladies  wore  the  national  colors  on  their  andcolonizationof  the  New  World,  souvenirs 
dresses,  or  in  sashes,  waistbands,  or  rosettes,  of  campaigns  in  two  hemispheres,  the  repre- 
A  few  caused  murmurs  of  approval  by  appear-  sentation  of  that  army  and  navy  upon  which 
ing  with  the  national  mantilla,  with  flowers  they  yet  rested  their  hopes  and  illusions,  the 
matching  the  gold  and  red  of  the  Spanish  provincial  records  that  are  so  popular  with 
ensign.  A  glance  about  the  house  sufficed  all  Spaniards,  associated  as  they  are  with 
to  show  that  the  Spanish  peerage  had  deter-  their  literature,  the  grand  old  flag  that  had 
mined  to beconspicuousinthedemonstration.  floated  for  centuries  over  the  empire,  and. 

When  the  Queen  Regent  entered  her  box  lastly,  a  touching  homage  to  their  widowed 

with  her  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Queen  Regent. 

Asturias,  a  fair  and  pretty  girl  of  seventeen.  The  audience  almost  immediately  burst 

with  the  same  distingu§  Austrian  carriage  into  loud  applause.  The  maestro  Goula  gave 

as  her  mother,  followed  by  the  Infanta  Isa-  the  signal  for  the  orchestra  of  the  opera, 


The  "  Winslow  "  at  Cardenas. 


By  Lieutenant  J.  B.   Bernadou,   U.  S.  N., 
Her  Commander  in  the  Action. 
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to  the  deck.  An  armor-piercing  shell  com-  batteries  slackened  as  the  action  progressed, 

ing  from  a  direction  abaft  the  beam  had  and  finally  ceased  altogether;  the  last  shots 

struck  the  deck  a  glancing  blow,  but  at  a  fired  by  the  Wilmington^  Hudson^  and  Wins- 

sufficient  angle  to  allow  its  point  to  take  Zotr  remained  unreplied  to;  while  a  large  sec- 

againHt  a  riveted  seam  in  the  fore-and-aft  tion  of  the  town  of  Cardenas  was  in  flames, 
line  of  deck-plating,  developing  a  resistance       The  practical  result  of  the  action  was  the 

Hufficient  to  cause  it  to  explode.    The  men  destruction  and  dispersion  of  the  naval  force 

were  caught  in  the  cone  of  dispersion  of  the  of  the  enemy  at  Cardenas,  and  the  putting 

fragments;  Bagley  and  two  others  were  killed  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  interference  with 

instantly,  and  two  were  mortally  wounded.^  the  maintenance  of  our  blockade  along  that 

I  ran  up  to  Bagley  and  threw  open  his  section  of  the  line.  Two  of  their  gunboats, 

blouse.   A  glance  at  his  wounds  was  suffi-  the  Antonio  Lopez  and  the  LeaUad,  were 

cient  to  convince  me  that  he  had  ceased  to  riddled,  and  sunk  at  the  wharf  where  they 

live.   There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  were  moored,  one  behind  the  other.  As  there 

move  to  one  side  and  cover  with  the  torpedo-  was  only  about  one  foot  of  water  beneath 

tube  covers  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  to  their  keels  at  the  time,  they  remained  restr 

administer  to  the  wounded  such  aid  as  was  ing  on  the  mud. 
in  our  power  to  give  them.  After  seeing  the  wounded  transferred  to 

Shortly  after  the  loss  of  the  men  the  the  Wilmington^  I  was  obliged  to  turn  over 

Hudson  again  ranged  alongside  the  Wins-  the  command  of  the  Winslow  to  her  chief 

lou\  received  our  line,  and,  without  further  petty  officer.  Gunner's  Mate  G.  P.  Brady, 

mishap,  towed  us  out  to  a  point  near  the  who  remained  temporarily  in  command  until 

station  occupied  by  the    Wilmington.    In  relieved  by  a  commissioned  officer  from  the 

reply  to  a  signal  requesting  medical  aid,  former  vessel.     At  the  close  of  the  action 

that  vessel  promptly  sent  us  a  boat  with  a  the  ships  retired  to  their  former  anchorage 

surgeon,  Dr.  Frank  Clarendon  Cook,  U.  S.  N.,  off  Piedras  Cay. 

and  our  dead  and  wounded  were  immediately       In  the  death  of  Ensign  Bagley  the  navy 

transferred  to  her.  suffered  the  loss  of  a  gallant  officer,  whose 

The  destructive  effect  of  the  fire  of  our  bravery  and  stainless  record  will  ever  be 

ships  was  apparent  for  some  time  before  the  held  in  loving  remembrance  by  his  brethren. 

close  of  the  fight.  The  fire  from  the  shore  His  remains,  with  those  of  the  brave  men 

, ,,  *i     *  *  J  .  _x    #  who  fell  with  him,  were  at  once  removed  to 

*  It  was  incorrectly  stated,  m  newspaper  reports  of  ,,      x»r    j.  x    i«    j  xl  •    i     i.        i.«         i        :« 

this  action,  that  these  casualties  were  inflicted  by  the  Key  West,  to  find  their  last  resting-place  m 

enemy's  last  shot. -Editor.  the  soil  of  their  native  land. 


SILENCE. 

BY  PETER  McARTHUR. 

BEYOND  the  search  of  sun  or  wandering  star. 
In  that  deep  cincture  of  eternal  night 

That  shrouds  and  stays  this  orbed  flare  of  light 

Where  many  a  god  hath  wheeled  his  griding  car. 
Silence  is  brooding,  patient  and  afar, 

Secure  and  steadfast  in  his  primal  right. 

Reconquering  slowly,  with  resistless  might. 

Dominions  lost  in  immemorial  war. 
The  thronged  suns  are  paling  to  their  doom. 

The  constellations  waver,  and  a  breath 

Shall  blur  them  all  into  eternity; 
Then  Ancient  Silence  in  oblivious  gloom 

Shall  reign— where  holds  this  dream  of  Time  and  Death 

Lake  some  brief  bubble  in  a  shoreless 


Cable-Cutting  at  Cienfuegos. 


By  Lieutenant  Cameron  McR.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N., 
In  Command  of  the   Boat  Expedition. 
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from  our  ships  and  steam-cutters,  or  else  dark  patches  of  coral  cropping  up  from  the 
waiting  to  see  what  we  in  the  boats  would  do.  white  aand  of  the  bottom  were  seen  through 
Keeping  a  good  lookout  for  rocks  and  the  clear  water,  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depdt. 
reefs,  the  boats  pulled  steadily  on,  the  in-  The  grapnels  were  at  once  thrown  oTerboard, 
accurate  Cuban  charts  giving  us  little  in-  and  the  dra^ng  began.  Hardly  had  the 
formation  as  to  the  distance  from  the  land  boats  moved  a  length  before  the  grapnels 
at  which  we  should  find  shoal  water.  As  the  caught  under  the  coral  rocks,  and  it  became 
boaU  neared  the  shore,  the  anxiety  due  to  evident  that  the  cables  would  have  to  be 
anticipated  fire  from  the  enemy  increased,  sighted  before  they  could  be  grappled.  Then 
The  launches  were  only  a  few  lengths  apart,    the  boats  polled   in  close,  the  XtukviS^t 

launch  nearest  the  rifle- 
pits,  until  the  water 
shoaled  to  less  thu 
twenty  feet,  the  steam- 
cutters,  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  outside  tiie 
fire  of  the  rifle-pits,  hold- 
ing the  enemy  down  in 
the  trenches. 

Almost  immediately  the 
Marbkhea^M  launch,  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  eiit- 
ward  of  the  NoAt^ 
hooked  the  cable  lesdin; 
to  Santiago.  At  the  same 
time  a  cable,  probably  the 
one  already  grappled,  vtf 
sighted  by  the  Nada^t 
boat.  Witiiout  makingtif 
attempt  tohookthiscable, 
the  Mi«ftinU«'»  launch  vent 
to  the  assistance  of  the 
other  boat. 

Meanwhile  the  ifarU^ 
hiad  was  directing  her  be 
against  the  stgnal-etation 
and  barracks,  and  in  s 
short  time  the  huts  vere 
in  flames,  and  those  of  the 
enemy  who  had  Bonf^t 
refuge  there  had  cesaei 
to  live. 

Both    boats    had  nor     : 
hooked    the    cable,  and 
and  every  man  in  the  boats  was  exposed  and    thirty  strong  men  were  laboriously  lifting    ' 
plainly  visible.   The  ships  were  firing  slowly,    the  dingy  object  from  its  bed  twenty  fe^ 
t)iie  woll-directed  volley  from  the  enemy  at    below.  The  heavy  cable,  laid  taut  along  the 
thiit  tittle  would  have  killed  or  wounded  so    bottom,  seemed  to  weigh  tons.   As  it  «*9 
ntatiy  in  tiie  launches  that  the  object  of  the    dragged  to  the  surface,  ropes  were  paned 
expedition  would  at  once  have  been  frus-   under  it,  and  with  heavers  it  was  griduallT 
trated.     Why  the  Spaniards  did  not  then    worked  over  one  comer  of  the  stem  of  tie     ' 
opt'ti  tire  13  inexplicable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon    boat,  and  then  by  sheer  force  was  dmggcfi 
mittd.  into  the  boat  and  lifted  over  the  rollers  on 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  boats  approached  the  bow  and  the  stem.  The  task  of  liftbgit 
the  land,  and  it  seemed  that  we  should  not  into  the  other  boat  was  easier.  After  both 
sight  the  bottom  at  all.  We  were  now  n-ithin  boats  were  under  the  cable,  one  ahead  of 
about  a  hundred  feet  of  the  shore-line,  the  other,  the  steam-cntters  took  to«-4ioes 
and  with  the  eastern  end  of  the  rifle-pits  from  the  leading  boat  and  went  ahead  at  fnll 
about  flfty  feet  farther  back.  Suddenly  the  speed.  The  men  in  the  lanncbest  by  hes? 


THE  FORT  Of  CIENPUECOa. 
T  rppTCKOulf  tbe  ItshtbonMi  at  Punta  tl»  la  Colaradot.    Tbe  Slar- 

llii-  Satknttt  were  iiinllriuBlU'  chaiifdns  pusltton  to  keep  th  ' 
[I  tn  kivp  tbrlr  (tuiiK  t)eariD|r.   Late  In  tile  actluQ,  the  ITlndsm  1 
.till  ((Hik  inialtlou  ucar  thu  SarbUhtad. 
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At  this  time  the  ships  had  almost  ceased  cutters,  which  lay  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
firing,  and  the  enemy  had  apparently  given  to  the  eastward  and  outside  the  reefs.  After 
up  the  attempt  to  drive  the  boats  away.  We  getting  a  rope  under  the  cable  and  securing 
could  see  nothing  of  the  Spaniards  either  it,  I  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  made  a  rapid 
from  the  ships  or  from  the  boats.  The  rein-  survey  of  the  situation.  Anderson  and  his 
forcements  had,  ho wever,  reached  the  enemy,  men  were  still  working  hard  in  their  boat,  a 
and  while  the  scene  was  one  of  tranquillity,  little  to  seaward  of  the  NashvUle^s.  Just  then 
the  Spaniards  were  creeping  through  the  I  saw  a  marine  in  the  MarbleheaiTs  steam- 
chaparral,  occupying  the  trenches  and  light-  cutter  fall,  shot  through  the  head.  Turning 
house,  and  extending  their  firing  line  along  in  the  direction  of  Anderson's  boat,  I  saw 
the  ridge  and  down  its  slope.  They  took  one  of  the  men  drop,  struck  by  a  Mauser 
their  position  skilfully  and  with  courage.  bullet.   As  I  faced  the  shore  to  look  at  the 

The  boats  were  now  trying  to  hook  the  trenches,  a  seaman,  Robert  Volz,  standing 
third  cable,  but  the  freshening  breeze  rough-  in  the  stem-sheets  of  my  boat,  collapsed, 
ened  the  surface  of  the  water,  making  it  then  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  immediately 
difficult  to  see  the  bottom  and  to  keep  the  after  sank  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  a  gap- 
boats  clear  of  the  coral  rocks.  It  was  slow  ing  wound  six  inches  long  in  his  head,  two 
work,  instead  of  being  easy,  as  we  had  anti-  bullet-holes  through  his  body,  and  a  bullet  in 
cipated.  Many  times  the  boats  crossed  over  his  shoulder,  probably  the  result  of  machine 
the  cable,  failed  to  grapple  it,  and  drifted  gun  fire.  Had  the  gun  been  depressed  a  lit- 
away  to  within  a  boat's  length  of  the  shore,  tie  more,  hardly  a  man  in  the  boat  would 
almost  in  the  angry  water  of  the  seas  rolling  have  escaped  being  hit.  This  man  lived,  and 
in  and  breaking  on  the  rocky  shore.  After  ten  days  later,  while  the  NadiviUe  was  at 
many  efforts  the  cable  was  finally  grappled.  Key  West,  he  ran  away  from  the  hospital  on 
the  Nashville's  boat  being  not  more  than  fifty  shore,  came  off  to  the  ship  in  one  of  onr 
feet  from  the  shore  and  the  MarbleheatTs  a  boats,  and  reported. 
boat's  length  farther  out,  both  boats  being  The  enemy's  fire  was  now  very  hot;  the 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  trenches  and  Mauser  bullets  could  be  heard  making  a 
directly  in  front  of  the  demolished  cable-  peculiar  snapping  noise  as  they  struck  the 
house.  In  the  Nashville's  launch  we  were  water  all  about  the  boats.  The  enemy  was 
trying  to  bring  the  cable  to  the  surface  at  using  a  field-piece  in  the  direction  of  the 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  I  was  forward  su-  lighthouse,  and  also  machine-guns.  It  was 
perintending  the  work.  Suddenly  the  enemy  evident  that  we  could  do  no  work  under 
opened  fire  with  their  Mauser  rifles.  We  could  such  conditions,  and  I  ordered  the  men  in 
not  tell  from  what  direction  the  fire  came,  as  the  launches  to  cease  work  and  to  open  with 
the  smokeless  powder  gave  no  sign  of  their  their  rifles.  We  directed  our  efforts  against 
position,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  from  the  the  trenches,  hoping  to  demoralize  the  enemy 
sea  carried  the  sound  away  from  us,  or  else  located  there.  They  were  within  easy  pistol- 
it  was  drowned  by  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  range,  and  I  began  firing  with  my  revolver. 
We  saw  the  splash  of  the  bullets  in  the  The  ships  were  now  at  work  furiously,  but 
water  about  us,  and  I  ordered  the  steam-cut-  the  Mauser  bullets  continued  to  hit  the  boats 
ters  to  open  fire  again.  Now  the  bullets  and  the  water  about  them  in  undiminished 
began  dropping  so  fast  that  the  little  sheets  numbers.  The  ships  could  not  check  the 
of  spray  where  they  struck  the  water  could  enemy's  fire. 

be  plainly  seen  by  the  ships,  and  those  on  As  we  had  accomplished  what  we  had 
board  realized  that  the  enemy  was  in  force,  gone  in  to  do,  and  as  the  small  cable  was 
and  began  a  terrific  cannonade.  Hoping  of  little  importance,  I  ordered  the  steam- 
that  the  ships  would  be  able  to  check  the  cutters  to  stand  by  to  take  the  launches  in 
enemy's  fire,  we  worked  on  in  the  boats  tow,  and  ordered  the  crews  of  the  launches 
until  we  brought  the  cable  to  the  surface,  to  man  their  oars  to  pull  the  boats  clear  of 
The  ships  were  now  searching  out  the  coun-  the  breakers.  The  men  were  perfectly  cool 
try  with  shell  and  shrapnel.  All  along  the  and  showed  no  sign  whatever  of  fear  or  un- 
ridge  and  down  its  sides  our  projectiles  were  easiness.  The  men  not  engaged  in  getting 
falling,  shattering  the  rocks,  bursting,  and  out  the  oars  continued  their  fire.  I  myself 
sending  the  fragments  into  the  air  in  clouds  had  replaced  my  revolver  by  a  rifle. 
of  dust.  Over  our  heads  the  Nashville  was  While  standing  in  the  boat  and  reaching 
throwing  shrapnel  about  the  trenches.  Still  for  a  rifle  which  one  of  the  men  bad  loaded 
the  enemy's  fire  increased,  most  of  the  bullets  for  me,  I  was  struck  in  the  left  hand  by  a 
falling  between  the  launches  and  the  steam-  Mauser  bullet,  which  passed  through  the 
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joint  of  one  finger  and  scored  two  other  fin-  Spanish  soldier  there  escaped.  The  tower  of 
gers.  The  wounds  were  only  momentarily  the  lighthouse  was  cut  through  by  shell  after 
painful,  and  after  wrapping  a  handkerchief  shell,  almost  with  the  accuracy  of  a  saw. 
around  my  hand,  I  continued  firing.  The  Falling,  it  demolished  all  that  was  left  of  the 
launches  pulled  slowly  out  against  the  sea,  light-keeper's  dwelling,  leaving  nothing  but 
replying  as  they  retreated.  Ensign  Magruder  a  heap  of  stone  and  mortar. 
brought  the  steam-cutters  in  promptly  and  At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  firing 
skilfully;  his  boat  was  struck,  but  fortu-  had  ceased,  and  the  ships  stood  offshore  to 
nately  none  of  the  crew  was  injured.  The  the  southward  and  westward.  On  board  the 
MarUehead^s  launch,  in  tow  of  the  steam-  ^a8/tt;iZZe,  the  captain,  Ensign  Snow,  and  Pay- 
cutter,  got  away  first,  and  turning  to  the  Clerk  Southgate,  and  many  of  the  men  had 
westwaH,  headed  for  that  vessel,  passing  been  struck  by  spent  bullets  or  fragments 
within  easy  range  of  the  enemy  occupying  of  bullets,  but  not  one  of  them  was  seriously 
the  lighthouse.  The  bullets  could  be  seen  injured. 

plowing  up  the  water  about  the  Marble-  The  boats  went  in  a  little  before  seven 
heoiPs  boats,  hitting  the  launch  many  times  o'clock,  and  did  not  return  to  their  ships 
and  badly  wounding  five  of  the  crew.  The  until  10:13.  They  were  exposed  to  the  fire 
NashvilU^s  boats  came  out  last  and  headed  of  the  enemy  for  more  than  three  hours,  and 
to  the  southward,  making  slow  progress  were  under  very  hot  fire  at  close  range  for 
against  the  head  sea,  still  engaged,  and  more  than  half  an  hour.  It  seems  remark- 
under  hot  fire  from  the  enemy.  able  that  there  should  have  been  so  few 

Commander  Maynard  had  been  struck  by  a  casualties.  One  man  was  killed,  one  man 
piece  of  a  Mauser  bullet,  and  the  Nashville,  mortally  wounded,  six  men  were  severely 
temporarily  commanded  by  her  executive  wounded,and  one  officer  was  slightly  wounded. 
officer.  Lieutenant  A.C.  Dillingham,  steamed  The  boats  were  frequently  struck  inside  and 
from  the  eastward  close  along  the  reefs,  out,  and  the  Aa«AviUe  had  the  marks  of  bullets 
giving  shelter  to  the  boats  as  she  passed  from  her  water-line  to  the  top  of  her  smoke- 
between  them  and  the  enemy,  and  receiving  pipes.  The  enemy  suffered  severely,  for  the 
the  fire  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  bombardment  by  the  ships  was  terrific. 
been  subjected.  After  the  iViouAiriZZe  had  given  A  few  days  after  the  fight  we  communi- 
the  launch  a  line,  she  turned  slowly  to  the  cated  with  the  insurgents,  who  were  in  close 
southward,  the  launch  towing  on  the  port  touch  with  Cienfuegos,  and  from  them  we 
side.  As  she  swung  around,  the  launch  learned  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  had  been 
again  came  under  fire,  and  remained  under  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  This 
fire  until  out  of  range,  parting  the  tow-line  estimate  is  probably  fairly  correct,  as  the 
twice  as  she  plunged  into  the  head  sea  while  Spaniards,  believing  that  we  were  trying  to 
being  towed  out.  After  seeing  the  men  out  effect  a  landing  to  capture  Cienfuegos,  had 
of  the  launch,  I  went  to  the  bridge,  expect-  marched  a  regiment  to  the  coast,  and  had 
ing  to  steam  in  and  open  again  on  the  enemy;  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  engagement. 
but  as  we  had  begun  to  hoist  our  boats,  we  The  ships  had  previously  dragged  for  the 
could  not  go,  and  I  ordered  the  revenue  cut-  cables,  but  could  not  find  them.  In  my  opin- 
ter  Windam,  under  Captain  McGuire,  a  vete-  ion,  they  might  have  dragged  until  the  end 
ran  of  the  Civil  War,  to  report  to  the  Mar-  of  the  war  without  finding  them.  The  cables 
hUhead.  That  vessel  was  still  firing,  and  as  could  not  have  been  cut  at  night,  for  they 
the  enemy  had  been  seen  sheltered  behind  could  not  have  been  seen  on  the  bottom,  and 
the  lighthouse,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had  the  ships  in  the  darkness  could  not  have  pro- 
been  spared,  the  Marblehead  was  compelled  tected  the  boats.  Under  the  search-light, 
to  make  the  lighthouse  her  target,  the  little  the  boats  would  have  been  an  easy  target 
Windom  steaming  in  to  close  range  and  tak-  for  the  enemy.  To  cut  the  enemy's  lines  of 
ing  part  in  this  bombardment.  communication  is  always  important  and,  from 

FVom  the  bridge  of  the  Nashville  we  a  military  point  of  view,  worth  the  expendi- 
watched  the  Marblehead's  gun  practice.  The  ture  of  life.  This  expedition,  while  danger- 
accuracy  of  her  fire  bore  tribute  to  the  ous,  was  by  no  means  a  forlorn  hope,  and 
untiring  energy  of  Commander  McCalla  in  the  object  to  be  accomplished  warranted  the 
bringing  his  crew  to  so  high  a  state  of  risk  to  life.  That  more  lives  were  not  lost 
efficiency  and  marksmanship.  The  dwelling-  was  due  to  a  protection  more  potent  than 
house  of  the  lighthouse-keeper  was  riddled  that  afforded  by  man— the  protection  which 
with  shells,  some  of  them  bursting  within  God  gives  to  those  who  fight  in  a  righteous 
and  some  beyond.    It  is  probable  that  not  a  cause. 


BRITISH  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT   OF 
COLONIES. 

BY  JAMES  BRYCE, 

Aathor  of  "The  AmaricsD  Commonwealth,"  etc. 

YEAR  ago  few  things  Spain  has  now  lost  all  these  territories,  some 
seemedlessprobablethan  by  war  to  Holland,  Britain,  and  the  United 
that  the  United  States  States,  some  by  the  revolt  of  her  own 
would  l^ecome  the  mis-  colonists.  Portugal,  too,  has  lost  all  her 
tress  of  colonies.  Now,  foreign  possessions  except  the  island  of 
however  (November,  Madeira  and  parts  of  tropical  Africa,  with 
1898),  three  pieces  of  for-  a  few  decaying  stations  in  western  India. 
eignterritory,lyingfardistanteach  from  the  Neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  gained  by  these 
others,  have  come  under  the  control  of  the  transoceanic  dominions,  after  the  first  few 
republic,  and  two,  at  least,  of  them  will  have  years  during  which  the  process  of  explora- 
to  be  administered  as  colonies,  since  few  will  tion  and  conquest  stimulated  the  spirit  of 
venture  to  propose  that  they  should  be  in-  the  nation.  It  would  rather  seem  that  both 
corporated  with  the  Federal  Union.  The  Spain  and  Portugal  suffered  at  home  from 
problems  which  their  administration  will  their  possessions  abroad,  which  drained  their 
present  are  for  the  United  States  virtu-  strength  and  may  have  tended  to  demoralize 
ally  new  problems,  on  which  neither  the  their  public  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Holland 
caaea  of  the  various  Western  Territories  and  England  have  succeeded.  Of  France 
which  have,  with  four  exceptions,  become  and  Germany  it  is  still  too  soon  to  speak; 
States,  nor  the  case  of  Alaska  with  its  hand-  their  experience  is  too  short. 
fulof  savage  Indians,  throw  much  light.  My  Thus  there  is  no  general  presumption  in 
friend  the  editor  of  The  Century  Magazine  favor  of  the  view,  now  so  common  in  Europe, 
conceives  that  in  these  circumstances  the  that  colonies  are  in  themselves  a  blessing. 
colonial  experience  of  Britain  and  of  other  Like  many  other  things,  they  are  good  or 
European  countries  may  be  serviceable  to  bad  as  they  are  used.  Everything  depends 
American  readers,  and  that  some  observa-  on  the  nature  of  the  colony  itself  and  on  the 
tions  upon  that  experience  will  have  interest  way  in  which  it  is  managed. 
for  Americans.  At  his  request  I  send  a  few 
such  observations.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  what  follows  is  intended  to  convey  an 
opinion  favorable  to  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  territories  recently  con-  Let  us  begin  by  distinguishing  three  dif- 
quered  from  Spain.  Were  I  a  citizen  of  the  ferent  kinds  of  colonies.  The  distinction 
United  States,  I  should  be  among  those  who  will  be  grounded  on  climate,  but  it  will  be 
are  opposing  their  annexation.  But  as  it  found  to  correspond  to  an  important  dis- 
seems  now  probable  that  they  will  be  an-  Unction  in  race,  and  to  another,  not  less  im- 
nexed,  this  article  is  meant  merely  to  em-  portant,  in  government. 
body  suggestions  which  may  be  of  interest  These  three  kinds  of  colonies  are  the 
if  annexation  takes  place.  temperate,  the  subtropical,  and  the  tropi- 
Most  of  the  European  states  have  tried  cal.  A  temperate  colony  is  one  in  which  the 
their  hands  at  colonization;  but  only  four  race  of  the  mother-land  can  live  and  thrive 
have  done  so  during  any  lengthened  period,  and  bring  up  healthy  children,  not  needing 
and  of  those  four  two  have  made  portentous  to  recruit  from  home  the  vigor  of  the  trans- 
failures.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  first  in  planted  stock,  and  one  in  which  that  race 
the  field,  and  each  of  them  acquired  vast  can  do  the  same  sort  of  open-air  labor  that  it 
and  wealthy  domains.  They  divided  South  did  at  home.  In  a  subtropical  colony,  on 
America  between  them,  and  in  addition  Por-  the  other  hand,  the  colonizing  race,  though 
tugal  had  large  parts  of  eastern  and  of  west-  it  can  live  and  maintain  itself  from  genera- 
ern  tropical  Africa,  as  well  as  flourishing  tion  to  generation  in  health,  cannot  do  hard 
establishments  in  India  and  Ceylon,  while  and  continuous  work.  In  a  typical  tropi- 
Spain  had  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  cal  colony  the  incoming  Enropemn  race  is 


The  Rescue  of  the  "  Winslow." 


By  Lieutenant  Ernest  E.  Mead.  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 

Navigating  Officer  of  the  "  Hudson." 
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retreat,  we  turned  and  followed  the  gen- 
eral curve  of  the  shore  towaiti  the  town. 
The  oflicers  searched,  with  their  glasses, 
every  little  bay  and  creek  in  hopes  of 
seeing  a  concealed  gunboat.  This  profit- 
L'ss  search  was  soon  finished,  and  glasses 
and  vessel  were  turned  toward  Cardenas, 
which  the  Wilmington,  followed  closely 
by  the  Winsloiv,  was  rapidly  nearing. 

The  appeamnce  of  the  town  and  sur- 
rounding country  matched  that  of  the  sea 
and  sky  for  haziness,  laziness,  and  absolute 
(juiet.  Three  or  four  good-sized  stone 
w liar ves,  covered  with  well-built  store- 
houses, and  a  dozen  wooden  wharves,  com- 
pleted tlie  water-front.  Back  of  this,  tow- 
ard tlie  hills,  extended  the  town,  very 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  and 
with  shari)ly  defined  limits.  To  the  west- 
ward, from  the  mangi'oves  at  the  water's 
edge  to  the  foot-hills,  was  a  tangle  of  cane- 
brake.  More  elevated  and  less  thickly 
wooded  country,  thinly  dotted  with  coun- 
trv  houses,  bounded  the  e^istern  side  of 
the  town;  and  on  an  elevation  near  the 
shore,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town,  was  the  large,  strongly  built  struc- 
ture supposed  to  be  the  barracks.  The 
wharves  at  the  western  end  of  the  water- 
front wei-e  almost  hidden  by  a  cloud  of 
little  fishing-smacks  and  coasting-schoon- 
ers, moored  two  and  three  tiei*s  deep. 

Prominent  among  them  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  white  steamer,  which  caused  us 
to  put?  wMth  premature  pride  at  the  vision 
of  towing  her  into  Key  West.  More  than 
a  mile  otF  the  western  end  of  the  town, 
where  the  water  was  deep  enough,  were 
anchored  two  square-rigged  vessels,  show- 
ing no  colors,  and  without  a  soul  on 
board.  Toward  these  the  Wilmington 
was  heading.  Moving  so  slowly  as  to 
make  scarcely  a  ripple,  she  steamed  down 
close  to  them,  and  then  changing  her 
course  to  the  eastward,  ranged  along  par- 
allel to  the  shore,  about  two  miles  distant 
from  it.  As  there  was  still  no  sign  of 
resistance,  the  Winsloir  closed  in  with  the 
intention  of  drawing  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats from  their  hiding-places  and  in- 
ducing them  to  give  battle  in  the  open. 
Ihavely  she  glided  in,  feeling  her  way  as 
the  water  rapidly  shoaled,  until  little[moi*e 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  wharves. 

Then,  from  behind  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  piers,  came  a  flash,  followed  by  a  faint 
]»utV  of  vapor,  and  a  shell  screamed  past 
lier.  Before  the  Wiuslow  could  turn, 
from  three  or  four  other  places  came  the 


smokeless  flash,  and  again,  and  with  great- 
er precision,  the  destructive  projectiles. 

The  Hudson  was  making  her  best  speed 
to  rejoin  the  squadron,  and  had  slill  about 
four  miles  to  go  when  those  on  board  saw 
the  flashes  of  the  guns  on  shore.  Before 
the  report  of  the  first  gun  had  reached  us, 
the  Wilmington  belched  forth  a  sheet  of 
flame.  The  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from 
it  proclaimed  that  the  fight  had  begun. 

Following  at  full  speed,  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  wake  of  the  other  vessels, 
the  Hudson,  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
Wilmington  opened  fire,  passed  between 
the  two  sailing-vessels  anchored  off  the 
western  end  of  the  town,  and  being  then 
in  range,  opened  fire  with  ber  bow  gun. 
The  dense  smoke  around  the  flag-ship 
made  it  impossible  to  read  the  signals,  so 
the  Hudson  hauled  up  more  to  the  east- 
ward, thus  bringing  her  after- gun  also 
to  bear,  and  ran  down  to  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  Wilmington,  Receiving 
orders  to  go  in  closer,  we  rounded  the 
bow  of  the  Wilmington,  and  moving  in 
to  about  three  thousand  yards  of  the 
shore,  turned  to  the  westward,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire  on  the  largest  wharf. 

The  smoke  from  our  guns  was  so  thick 
that  the  shore  was  often  bidden,  but  a 
few  bundi*ed  yards  inshore,  and  some- 
what to  the  east  an  occasional  glimpse 
was  caught  of  the  gallant  little  Winslow 
banging  away  with  ber  1- pounders. 

Except  for  the- flashes  on  shore,  those 
on  the  Hudson  would  not  have  known 
there  was  an  enemy.  I  do  not  think  a 
shot  was  fired  at  us  during  the  first  twen- 
ty minutes  of  the  action,  and  the  noise 
of  our  guns  dominated  all  other  sounds. 
It  was  well  indeed  for  the  Spanish  gun- 
boats that  they  had  the  friendly  shelter 
of  the  solid  wharves  behind  which  they 
were  concealed,  for  in  the  open  they 
could  not  have  lived  five  minutes  in  the 
face  of  the  Wilmingtons  terrific  fire. 

With  the  intention  of  escaping  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  that  were  drifting  from  the  Wil- 
mington toward  the  shore,  the  Hudson 
now  went  well  down  to  the  western  end 
of  the  town,  and  there  manoeuvred  so  as 
to  keep  both  guns  bearing.  The  sharp 
cracking  explosion  of  the  6-pounders  put 
an  edge  to  the  roar  of  the  heavier  guns, 
sounding  often  as  one  report.  Elach  con- 
cussion of  our  little  guns  shook  the  Hud- 
son from  stem  to  stern,  while  to  those 
serving  them  it  was  like  a  box  on  the  ears. 


The  Rescue  of  Admiral  Cervera. 


By  Peter  Keller. 
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him  we  should  have  to  go  around  the 
bow  and  try  to  get  a  line.  Mr.  Ensign 
Edson  told  me:  *'Damn  it,  keep  your 
mouth  shut.  I'm  in  charge  of  this  boat." 
After  that  I  thought  it  was  advisable  for 
me  to  keep  quiet,  as  I  was  told  by  the 
officer  in  charge. 

We  rounded  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which 
we  found  out  was  the  Maria  Teresa,  the 
Hag-ship  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Mr.  Edson 
took  the  painter  of  the  cutter  in  his  hand 
and  lifted  it  up  towards  the  forecastle  of 
the  Spanish  man-of-war,  to  make  them 
undeinstand,  I  suppose,  that  they  were  to 
give  us  a  rope, which  we  intended  to  make 
fast  ashore,  so  that  we  could  haul  our 
boat  to  and  fro  off  the  beach.  They  gave 
us  a  line,  and  we  headed  for  the  shore, 
about  two  hundred  yards. 

When  we  reached  the  surf  Mr.  Ekison 
called  for  a  volunteer  to  take  the  line 
ashore.  Seaman  Brown  responded.  He 
took  the  line  round  his  neck,  and  jumped 
overboard  without  the  order  of  Ensign 
Eklson.  He  hesitated  a  little  before  he 
jumped,  because  he  had  no  orders.  After 
he  had  fought  in  the  water  about  ten 
minutes  he  was  getting  exhausted.  Our 
officer  in  charge  saw  that  he  could  not 
make  the  beach,  so  he  backed  the  boat  in 
and  picked  him  up.  *'  Brown,''  said  he, 
**you  were  a  little  too  hasty.  I  didn't 
mean  you  to  jump  overboard  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  was  getting  the  boat  a  little 
nearer  before  I  sent  you  oflP." 

Mr.  Edson  gave  me  the  orders  to  go  in 
a  little  nearer  to  the  beach.  As  we  near- 
ed  the  beach,  Mr.  Edson  thought  that 
Brown  could  make  the  beach  in  safety. 
He  ordered  him  to  go  ahead.  At  that  I 
asked  permission  to  help  Brown  out.  Mr. 
Edson  said,  **Cau  you  swim?"  I  told 
liim,  **Yes,  sir."  He  said,  **Well,  Kel- 
ler, go  ahead." 

I  tore  my  clothes  from  my  body,  and 
I  jumped  overboard  and  swam  towards 
Brown,  and  helped  him  to  carry  the  line 
ashore.  When  we  got  there  I  saw  about 
forty  -  five  Spaniards,  and  their  boats, 
which  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks.  As  soon  as  we  could  I  and 
Brown  ran  up  to  a  tree.  I  took  half  a  turn 
with  the  line  around  the  tree,  and  then 
turned  round  and  called  upon  the  Span- 
iards the  best  way  I  could,  **WienequiI" 
That  means,  "Come  here."  Those  ad- 
dressed came  to  us,  and  I  told  them  to 
give  us  a  pull,  so  that  we  could  stretch  the 
line. 


After  the  line  was  made  fast  I  sang  out 
to  Ensign  Eklson,  the  officer  in  charge: 
**  The  line  is  fast,  sir.  Oo  ahead."  He  re- 
sponded, "All  right"  While  Mr.  Edson 
was  hauling  his  boat  towards  the  Maria 
Teresa  to  save  the  officers  and  men,  I  re- 
marks to  Otto  Brown,  seaman,  '*  By  gosh ! 
that  line  is  very  poor,  Otto."  Brown 
said,  *'It  looks  very  poor,  Keller."  I 
took  the  line  in  my  hands,  and  rubbed 
it  and  smelt  it.  It  smelt  to  me  like 
the  rope  was  pi-etty  bad  —  that  is,  an  old 
rope. 

I  turned  round  and  asked  one  of  the 
Spaniards  if  there  was  any  Spanish  offi- 
cer ashore.  The  man  told  me,*'  Yes."  I 
said,**  Where?"  and  he  pointed  out  with 
his  finger  an  officer  clad  in  under-shirt 
and  drawers,  with  a  white  cap  on,  and 
told  me  in  Spanish,  "Almiranto";  that 
means  as  much  as  '*  There  is  the  ad- 
miral." 

I  went  up  to  Admiral  Cervera,who  had 
half  a  cigarette  in  his  fingers,  and  told 
him,  **  Admiral,  be  so  kind  and  tell  one 
of  your  officers  aboard  they  sliould  give 
us  a  better  line  if  they  want  us  to  save 
all  his  people,  because  I  found  out  that 
the  line  was  very  poor."  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  turned  round,  and  told  on«  of  his 
officers,  in  Spanish,  to  hail  the  Maria 
Teresa  and  tell  them  to  give  us  a  better 
rope.  The  answer  he  got  from  the  Maria 
Teresa,  from  one  of  the  officers^  was  that 
they  could  not  give  us,  any  better  rope, 
because  everything  was  afire. 

Then  I  asked  Admiral  Cervera  if  his 
magazines — powder-magazines — ^were  un- 
der water.  Admiral  Cervera  told  me  the 
after  magazine  was  under  water,  but  the 
forward  one  he  was  not  sure  of.  I  pass- 
ed the  remarks  to  Otto  Brown :  *  *  My  God ! 
if  we  don't  get  other  help  we  can't  save 
those  people  I     That  rope  is  very  poor." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Edson  came  back' 
from  the  Maria  Teresa  with  the  first  load 
of  Spaniards.  As  he  neared  the  beach— 
we  will  say  about  seventy-five  yards — ^lie 
threw  the  Spaniards  overboard,  and  I  and 
Brown  received  them  and  brought  them 
ashore  in  safety. 

When  Mr.  Edson  went  back  for  an- 
other load,  I  noticed  some  Cubans  com- 
ing down.  I  knew  they  were  Cubans, 
because  they  had  their  rifies,  ammuni- 
tion, and  machetes.  They  were  running 
towards  the  Spaniards.  I  could  see  that 
the  Spaniards  were  trembling,  and  that 
the  Cubans  were  preparing  to  fire  at  them. 
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the  gig.  Then  we  left  and  proceeded  tow- 
ards the  Gloucester. 

As  we  rounded  the  bow  of  the  Maria 
Teresa  the  admiral  told  us  not  to  go  too 
cloee,  because  there  is  some  of  the  11-inch 
guns  elevated  and  loaded,  and  they  might 
explode  any  minute.  At  this  time  I  was 
sitting  on  the  tiller,  and  Lieutenant  Nor- 
man told  me  to  keep  her  otT.  I  hardly 
did  keep  her  off,  when  one  of  the  guns 
exploded,  and  the  shell  dropped  right  in 
front  of  us,  about  ten  yards,  into  the  water. 

We  proceeded  towards  the  Gloucester. 
During  the  voyage  Admiral  Cervera  told 
Mr.  Norman,  *'  I  suri^ender  to  you  Amer- 
ican people,  but  I  don't  i^ecognize  the 
Cubans;  I  don't  surrender  to  the  Cubans. 
And  please,  for  Heaven's  sake,  pend 
some  of  yoiu'  men  to  watch  my  men,  as  I 
am  afi*aid  that  those  men  will  be  killed 
by  tho  Cubans.'' 

As  we  came  alongside  the  Gloucester 
on  the  starboard  gangway,  I  saw  Captain 
Wainwright  and  Lieutenant  Huse  re- 
ceiving Admiral  Cervera  and  his  staff. 
Thei*e  were  side-boys,  and  he  was  given 
the  full  honor  of  admiral,  and  the  chief 
boatswain's  mate  piped  him  over  the  side. 
Then  I  saw  Admiral  Cervera  hand  in 
hand  with  Captain  Wainwright,  and  they 
all  went  aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  where 
he  and  his  stafiP  went  down  in  the  officers* 
cabin. 

I  got  out  of  the  boat  and  jumped  aboard 
the  ship.  As  I  went  forward  1  saw  the 
prisoners  from  the  Pluton  and  Furor 
underneath  the  awnings,  and  I  saw  the 
two  Colt  automatic  rapid-fire  guns  train- 
ed on  them.  I  tried  to  get  forward  and 
talk  to  some  of  those  prisoners,  but  there 
were  guards  stationed,  and  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so. 

I  turned  around  and  I  saw  lots  of  cof- 
fee—  three  or  four  coffee-cans  standing 
around  the  deck — and  some  hard  bread. 
I  was  very  tii'ed.  and  thought  that  a  little 
coffee  would  strengthen  me  up.  I  went 
to  tret  a  cup  of  coffee,  when  I  met  Dr. 
Bransford.  I  told  him :  **  I  feel  weak.  I 
have  been  in  the  water,  I  and  Brown, 
for  a  considerable  time.'*  He  said,  "'  Come 
down  and  I  will  give  you  something." 
I  called  Brown,  and  we  went  together 
down  below.  The  doctor  give  us  a  tum- 
bler of  whiskey  each,  and  told  us  to  keep 
quiet,  because  we  had  been  working  too 
hard. 

On  the  berth-deck,  where  the  sick-bay 
was,  I  saw  the  wounded  Si)aniards  and 


the   heavy   wounded   laying  around  on 
the  deck,  and  Dr.  Bransford  and  tbe  sid- 
nurse  attending  to  them.     As  I  returned, 
I  met  Ensign  Edson  on  the  steps  going 
down  to  the  sick  -  bay  to  attend  to  tLe 
wounded,  for  he  had  been  a  doctor  before 
he  entered  the  service.     I  passed  the  re- 
marks to  Brown :  **  That's  very  nice, ain't 
it.  Otto?     Mr.  Ekison  is  going  to  help  Dr. 
Bransford  now."   I  and  Brown  stopi)€d  at 
the   skylight   and   looked   down  on  tbe 
berth-deck,  and  saw  Mr.  Eklson  attending 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Pluton.     Then  1 
felt  kind  of  dizzy.     I  tried  to  lie  down  for 
a  few  mi  n  utes,  but  I  could  not  rest.  When 
the  cutler  was  called  away  the  second 
time,  I  tried  to  go  in  it,  but  Mr.  Norma-''^ 
told   me  not  to  go,  as  I  had  done  good 
work  and  was  too  tii*ed,  and  he  was  afnt*^ 
I  might  get  sick.     I  turned  around  ar*^ 
went  forward;  then  I  saw  Mr.  EkI.son  ^-^' 
tending  to  one  of  the  wounded.    Tli 
same  fellow  died  about  five  o'clock  in  ll 
afternoon,  and  was  buried  at  sea. 

After  we  had  everything  straightened  \J^  V 
aboard  the  Gloucester^  and  the  wound^<^ 
was  pretty  well  attended  to,  with  the  ber^^ 
comfort  we  had  to  give  them,  we  transferrtj  ^ 
our  prisonei*s  to  the  lotca,  I  saw  th-^** 
some  of  those  prisonei*s  did  not  want  '^^ 
leave  us.  Ensign  Eklson  got  hold  of  the«^ 
and  coaxed  them  to  get  in  the  boat,  gl  '^' 
ing  them  to  understand,  the  best  way  l*^ 
could,  that  nothing  would  happen  to  theiXi. 

They  obeyed  bis  orders  and  went  in  tli* 
boat,  while  I  stood  on  the  gangway  aci« 
assisted  them. 

After  all  these  prisoners  were  trai*^' 
ferred  from  the  Gloucester^  they  sent  boa  t^ 
from  the  Olivette  for  the  wounded,  fo' 
we  did  not  have  places  for  them  on  boarcL 
and  no  comforts.  Amongst  these  wound' 
ed  wei'e  some  very  heavy  wounded,  ati^ 
it  was  very  difficult  to  get  them  out  o» 
the  berth-deck.  Mr.  Edson  come  to  nti* 
and  told  me  to  rig  some  kind  of  gangway 
to  get  them  into  tbe  boat  out  of  the  hol^ 
I  understood  what  Mr.  Edson  wanted  iP^ 
to  do,  but  we  did  not  have  much  lumbe^ 
aboard,  only  a  few  boards,  and  I  coul^ 
not  rig  the  thing  Mr.  Eklson  wanted,  so  * 
suggested  that  we  use  boards,  and  sen^ 
tliem  up  on  the  boards.  Mr.  Exlson  mi^ 
understood  me,  and  thought  the  pla^ 
would  not  work.  After  I  explained  i^ 
him,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  1^ 
would  work,  and  told  me,  '*Go  ahet^ 
Keller." 

We  took  each  a  badly  wounded  mao^ 
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fnjr  HOftt,  she  rodo  backward  to  the  end  of 
that  stiif(<^  But  if  they  appealed  to  their 
fallow  -  tniv(»lh'i'8  for  information  about 
<'lianjfos,  or  Ktops,  or  any  of  tlie  little 
fjirts  that  thev  wi«li(»d  to  make  sui*e  of, 
l\n'.y  warn  enii^hu^ned  past  possibility  of 
MTor.  At  tli«  jMiint  wliere  they  niiglit 
\in\i'  i^tiiu*,  wronj^  the  explanations  were 
n'now<'(l  with  a  though tfulness  which 
showed  that  their  anxieties  had  not  been 
fori^ott<*n.  She  said  she  could  not  see 
liow  any  people  could  be  both  so  selfish 
and  so  sweet,  and  her  husband  seized  the 
advantage  of  saying  something  offensive: 

"  You  women  are  so  pampered  in 
America  that  you  are  astonished  when 
you  are  treated  in  Kuroiw  like  the  mere 
human  beings  you  are." 

She  answered  with  unexpected  reason- 
ableness :  ' '  Yes,  there's  something  in  that ; 
hut  when  the  Gennanu  have  taught  us 
how  despicable  we  are  as  women,  why 
<lo  thev  treat  us  so  well  as  liuman  be- 
in»rs' 

This  was  at  ten  o'clock,  after  she  had 
riiUleu  backward  a  long  way,  and  at  last, 
within  an  hour  of  Leipsic,  had  got  a  seat 
confronting  him.  The  darkness  had  now 
liidden  the  landscape,  but  the  impression 
of  its  few  simple  elements  lingered  plea- 
santly in  their  sense:  long  levels,  densely 
wooded  with  the  precise,  sevei*ely  disci- 
plined Cternuin  forests,  and  checkered 
with  fields  of  grain  and  grass,  soaking 
under  the  thin  rain  that  from  time  to 
time  varied  the  thin  sunshine.  The  vil- 
]aire>i  and  peasants'  cottages  were  iiota- 
hlv  few;  but  thei'e  was  hei^e  and  thei*e 
a  classic  or  a  gothic  villa,  which,  at  one 
{H>int,  an  Knglish -speaking  young  lady 
turned  fixun  her  Tauchnitz  novel  to  ex- 
plain as  the  seat  of  some  country  gentle- 
man;  the  land  was  in  large  holdings,  and 
this  accounted  for  the  spai-sity  of  villages 
and  col ta ires. 

She  then  sjud  that  she  was  a  German 
teacher  ot  Knglish.  in  Hamburg,  and  was 
iroinjT  hoine  to  Totsdam  for  a  visit.  She 
Ncemcii  liUe  a  Gernuui  girl  out  of  The 
Initiitlfi,  and  in  ivturn  for  this  favor 
Mrs.  Maivh  tried  to  invest  herself  with 
souie  romantic  interest  as  an  American. 
She  failed  ti»  move  the  girl's  fancy,  even 
after  she  liad  iH^sltnveil  on  her  an  im- 
n\enNe  bunch  t»f  rvvses  which  the  young 
iJermau  friend  in  Hamburg  had  sent  to 
them  just  Wfon>  they  left  their  hotel. 
Slu*  failed,  later,  on  the  s;ime  gn^ind 
with  the  pleasant -liH^king  English  woman 


who  got  into  their  carriage  at  Magde- 
burg, and  talked  over  the  London  Ulus- 
irated  Nexc8  with  an  English-speaking 
Fraulein  in  her  company;  she  readily 
accepted  the  fact  of  Mrs.  March's  nation- 
ality, but  found  nothing  wonderful  in  it, 
apparently;  and  when  she  left  the  train 
she  left  Mrs.  March  to  recall  with  fond 
regret  the  old  days  in  Italy  when  she 
first  came  abroad,  and  could  make  a 
whole  carriage  full  of  Italians  break  into 
ohs  and  ahs  by  saying  that  she  was  an 
American,  and  telling  how  far  she  had 
come  across  the  sea. 

*' Yes,"  March  assented,  **but  that  was 
a  great  while  ago,  and  Americans  were 
mucli  rarer  than  they  are  now  in  Europe. 
The  Italians  are  so  much  more  sympa- 
thetic than  the  Germans  and  English, 
and  they  saw  that  you  wanted  to  iinpi-ess 
them.  Heaven  knows  how  little  thev 
cared!  And  then,  you  were  a  very  pret- 
ty young  girl  in  those  days;  or  at  least 
I  thought  so." 

**Y''es,"  she  sighe<l,  **and  now  I'm  a 
plain  old  woman." 

*'  Oh,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that." 

**  Y''es,  I  am !  Do  vou  think  thev  would 
have  cared  more,  if  it  had  been  Miss 
Triscoe?" 

''Not  so  much  as  if  it  had  been  the 
pivotal  girl.  They  would  have  found  her 
much  more  their  ideal  of  the  American 
woman ;  and  even  she  would  have  had  to 
have  been  here  thirty  years  ago." 

She  laughed  a  little  ruefully.  ''  Well, 
at  anv  rate,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
Miss  Triscoe  would  have  affected  them." 

'*I  should  much  rather  know  what 
sort  of  life  that  English  woman  is  living 
here  with  her  German  husband;  I  fancied 
she  had  married  i^ank.  I  could  imagine 
liow  dull  it  must  be  in  her  little  Saxon 
town,  fi-om  the  way  she  clung  to  her  //- 
histrated  Xetcs,  and  explained  the  pic- 
tures of  the  royalties  to  her  friend,  nere 
is  romance  for  you !" 

They  arrived  at  Leipsic  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful after  their  five  houiV  journey,  and  as  in 
a  spell  of  their  travelled  youth  ihey  dn>ve 
up  through  the  academic  old  town,  asleep 
under  its  dimly  clouded  sky.  and  silent 
except  for  the  trolley-cars  thac  pro^vlrd 
its  streets  with  their  feline  purr.  ai:d 
broke  at  times  into  a  long,  shrill  ca:er- 
waul.  A  sense  of  the  past  im parted  ic- 
self  to  the  well-known  encounter  wi:h  cLe 
portier  and  the  head  waiter  at  the  L<o:el 
door«  to  the  payment  of  the  drirer.  to  Ute 
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chinery.  The  exijjencies  of  llie  earlier 
part  of  this  war  requii*ed  tlieiii  to  be  usetl 
otlierwise,  and  that  the  boats  and  their 
crews  have  so  creditably  sustained  the  un- 
usual test  is  a  matter  forcon^rratulation  to 
their  builders  and  to  the  service. 

xVpril  22  found  the  torpedo-boats  tuned 
up  to  the  hi(|fhest  pitch  and  anxious  for  a 
cliance  to  try  themselves,  and  it  was  with 
^''n'al  hopes  and  unlimited  enthusiasm 
that  we  started  across  to  Havana  that 
memorable  morninpf. 

It  was  roujrh — rou«^h  even  for  the  Gulf 
Stream— and  that  dav  and  nijrht  showed 
us  that  the  life  on  l>oard  the  Porter  was 
*roin^  to  be  a  strujrffle  witli  nature,  a  test 
of  physical  endurance.  The  Porter  »  mo- 
tion in  such  a  sharp  sea  as  nearly  all  the 
time  runs  otl'  the  coast  of  Cuba  is,  to  say 
the  least,  uncomfortable.  The  roll  is 
from  30  to  45  de^jfrees  each  way.  and 
twentv-tive  timesa  minute, with  occasion- 
ally  an  extra  roll  thrown  in,  which  jroes 
beyond  the  it»j;;isterin^  limit  of  the  indi- 
cators, and  makes  vou  wonder  why  she 
takes  the  trouble  to  come  back,  it  seems 
so  much  easier  just  to  go  on  all  the  way 
round. 

To  rest  and  sleep  in  such  conditions  is 
very  dilficult,  and  is  only  possible  wlien 
physical  exhaustion  overcomes  every  other 
feel  in  jr;  and  then  tlie  sleep  is  so  broken 
that  it  ill  fiLs  one  to  renew  the  exactin«f 
duties  of  handlin^^  the  delicate  mechan- 
isnis  of  the  boat.s,  or  exercise  the  co<»l 
judf^rnent  and  inst;int  decision  demanded 
bv  the  service. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  heat  b<dow  was 
such  that  no  one  went  there  except  on 
dutv.  The  life  was  on  deck:  those  on 
duty  at  their  posts  were  on  their  feet;  the 
remainder,  if  not  stru^jrliug  with  their 
very  simple  meals,  were  try  in<f  to  jjet  sonie 
sleep,  stretched  out,  and  wedged  in  be- 
tween torpedo-tubes  and  rail,  or  in  .some 
place  that  prevented  their  sliding  round. 

In  spite  of  its  apparent  severity,  this 
open  air  life  proved  most  healthful,  for 
whenev<M'  the  boat  went  into  port  for  a 
day  or  two,  or  had  comparatively  smooth 
Wilier,  everv  one  at  once  recovered  his 
energy  and  good  temper.  The  absence 
of  routine  and  routine  drills,  the  con- 
stant excitement  of  the  rapid  niotion,  the 
fi-e(iuent  accidents  to  the  nuichinery,  and 
the  struggle  to  rrpairthe  iatt^M*  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  boat  going — all  kept 
up  ii  feeling  of  excitement  and  expecta- 
tion which  reconciled   us  to   everv  hard- 


ship, and  made  ns  feel  that  we  were  ri^pbt 
where  we  wanted  to  be;  and  all  we  aiked 
for  was  a  chance — something'  that  nerer 
came  for  the  torpedo-boats  during  tlie 
war. 

Hopes  that  our  chance  had  come  were 
high  on  the  Porter  the  first  day  off  Ha- 
vana. A  man-of-war  was  sighted  under 
the  land,  and  the  New  l*or|p,  ItorUe- 
head,  Wilmington,  and  Porter  started  in 
f<u*  her;  but  it  turned  out  to  be  an  Italian, 
and  the  only  guns  used  were  tlioae  fired 
in  salute.  Immediately  afterwards  tlie 
Porter  H  sorrow  at  the  lost  opporinnity 
was  partly  assuaged  by  the  capture  ii 
a  schooner  within  range  of  the  flfuns  of 
the  eastern  batteries  of  Havana.  When 
the  crew  of  the  schooner  found  tliey  were 
not  to  be  murdei*ed  at  once,  as  tliey  had 
been  led  to  l>elicve,  they  were  uotonlj 
ivconciled  to  their  fate,  but  Toluntarily 
gave  us  information  of  more  sugar-laden 
vessels  due  the  next  day.  Tlie  rouglii 
and  tedium  of  that  day  were  easily 
dured  in  the  \\o\w  of  more  prizea  on  tbe 
morrow.  The  hopes  were  realised ;  day- 
light found  the  Porter  steaming  slowly 
for  the  ilag-ship  to  re|}ort,  with  a  200-lon- 
schooner-load  of  sugar  in  tow. 

This  ended  the  first  forty-einclit  hours 
of  the  war.  No  one  in  the  Porttr  hsd 
slept  a  half -hour  at  a  time,  and  erery 
one  was  l(M>king  hollow  > eyed  and  worn 
out.  Fortuiuitelv  the  next  few  dars 
were  the  smoothest  seen  off  Havana,  and 
regular  blockading  duties  were  taken 
up.  the  Porter  8  station  being  on  the  in- 
side line,  as  near  the  Morro  as  |H)s.sible. 
The  nights  were  spent  in  working  in  as 
closely  as  we  could,  waiting  for  a  cliance 
at  anything  that  miglit  attempt  to  get  out 
of  Havana,  to  capture  it  if  a  merchant- 
man, to  torj^edo  it  if  a  man-of-war.  If  it 
were  a  torpedo-boat  bent  on  attacking  our 
blockading  line,  we  weiv  to  engage  and 
destroy  or  interfei*e  with  it  as  much  as 
|)ossible.  It  was  known  to  us  that  there 
were  torpedo- lK)ats  and  toriK-do  gunboats 
in  Havana,  and  an  attack  from  them  was 
con.slantly  expected.  From  what  we  saw 
during  our  duty  off  there,  it  was  thought 
that  one.  possibly  two,  feeble  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Spanish  torpedo-boats 
to  make  an  attack,  but  they  nevergot  any 
distance  outside  their  own  batteries,  al- 
ways being  discovei*ed  and  signalled  by 
our  in.side  line  of  scouts.  Aniiciiiatiou 
and  excitement  ran  high  at  such  times, 
and  mistakes  that  came  near  being  seri- 
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two  torpedoes  were  fired  by  the  Reina 
Mercedes  at  the  Merrimac  on  the  night  of 
her  run  into  Santiago  Harbor,  and  hav- 
ing missed  her,  floated  out  amougst  our 
fleet.  These  torpedoes  were  still  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  Any  ship  striking  the  for- 
ward end  of  one  would  have  fared  ex- 
actly as  if  the  torpedo  had  run  into 
her.  It  was  therefore  necessary  either  to 
destroy  or  recover  these  machines.  Re- 
covery was  preferable,  of  couree,  but 
extremely  dangerous  in  the  heavy  sea 
running,  unless  they  could  be  rendered 
harmless  by  the  removal  of  the  tiring- 
pin  or  war-nose.  There  was  a  gallant 
attempt  to  do  this  by  a  young  officer  at- 
tached to  the  Porter,  who  jumped  over- 
board and  wrestled  with  the  torpedo 
single-handed,  while  trying  to  unscrew 
the  firing-pin.  One  of  these  torpedoes 
was  lost  during  these  operations,  sinking 
despite  all  eflPorts  to  recover  it.  The  oth- 
er was  taken  on  board  the  Porter,  where 
it  remained 'an  object  of  curiosity  to  all 
until,  on  our  arrival  at  New  York,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  torpedo  depot  at  New- 
port. 

The  routine  of  blockade  in  rough  wa- 
ter was  fast  wearing  us  out,  but  when 
Guantanamo  was  taken  a  port  of  refuge 
was  at  last  open  to  us.  Heretofore  we 
had  been  obliged  to  coal  at  sea  from  our 
colliers,  or  in  some  instances  from  the 
battle-ships — an  extremely  dangerous  and 
unsatisfactory  undertaking  for  a  small 
boat  with  thin  sides.  But  now  we  cou'ld 
coal  in  comfort,  and  occasionally  have  a 
few  hours  in  smooth  water.  The  daily 
run  of  forty  miles  up  from  Santiago  to 
Guantanamo,  and  back  again  in  the 
evening,  was  thought  by  us  to  be  a  very 
little  price  to  pay  for  the  rest  and  sleep 
it  meant,  and  the  chance  it  gave  us  to 
stop  the  engines  for  a  while  and  make 
much  -  needed  repairs.  Things  moved 
quickly  now  towards  the  finish.  The 
marines  arrived  and  fought  their  way 
into  possession  of  the  hill-top  at  Playa 
del  Este,  and  the  bay  of  Guantanamo  be- 
gan to  fill  up  with  our  ships  —  battle- 
ships, cruisers,  torpedo-boats,  and  colliers 
— ^all  glad  to  get  out  of  that  everlasting 
sea  and  get  their  anchors  down  in  smooth 
water.  Then  came  the  arrival  of  the 
transports  and  the  landing  of  the  troops 
— incidentally  the  arrival  of  three  other 
torpedo-boats,  to  bear  the  Porter  company 
under  the  Moi*ro  at  night,  and  share  the 


despatch  and  messenger  service.  This 
had  now  got  to  be  greater  than  ever,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  touch 
with  the  army.  The  blockade  was  drawn 
closer  at  night  than  ever,  and  the  tor- 
pedo -  boats  and  auxiliaries  lay  right  un- 
der the  Spanish  guns,  getting  so  close 
that  even  in  the  dark  nights  they  were 
often  seen  and  fired  at  from  both  sides 
of  the  entrance.  It  was  expected  that 
Cervera  would  come  out  at  night.  The 
torpedo-boats  recognized  that  this  was 
to  be  their  opportunity,  and  each  one 
passed  the  hours  of  darkness  with  all 
hands  ready  for  attack  and  the  vessel  as 
close  in  to  the  entrance  as  possible.  No 
one  for  a  moment  thought  that  the  Span- 
ish fleet  would  make  an  attempt  to  escape 
by  daylight,  and  all  the  torpedo-boats  left 
at  early  daylight,  going  to  Guantanamo, 
there  to  stay  and  rest  till  dark,  ready 
for  another  night's  vigil.  But  the  unex- 
pected happened— as  usual — and  caught 
not  only  all  the  torpedo-boats  absent,  but 
the  battle-ships  and  cruisers,  which  had 
taken  that  day  off  to  coal  —  all  too  far 
away  to  do  anything  but  hurry  down  to 
Santiago  in  answer  to  the  telephone  mes- 
sage, "  Cervera  is  out,"  railing  at  their 
hard  luck  in  being  away,  and  hoping  the 
Spanish  would  turn  east,  and  that  we 
would  still  meet  any  vessels  which  had 
broken  through  and  got  away.  But 
again  fate  was  against  us,  and  Cervera 
turned  to  the  westward,  and  of  all  the 
battle  for  which  we  had  waited  and 
watched  during  the  tedious  days  and 
nights  of  blockade  we  only  saw  the 
burning  wrecks,  the  crowds  of  wounded 
and  prisoners  being  brouglit  on  board 
our  vessels,  and  the  cheerful,  happy  crews 
of  our.  own  ships  who  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  in  it. 

This  practically  ended  the  service 
afloat  for  the  torpedo-boats,  and  it  closed 
without  their  ever  liaving  had  a  chance 
to  prove  the  value  of  the  torpedo  in  ac- 
tion. 

But  this  strain  of  duty  had  put  the 
final  touches  to  the  already  failing  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Porter,  and  the  strug- 
gle to  keep  her  going  and  not  lay  off  for 
repairs  was  over.  It  was  a  cruise  of 
trial  and  hardship,  but  of  change  and 
excitement  enough  to  balance  the  ac- 
count. It  was  an  experience  one  is  glad 
to  have  had,  but  that  one  does  not  want 
again. 
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HANNAH    THE    QUAKERESS. 

AN     INCIDENT     OF    THE    REVOLUTION. 
BY   EDNAH    PROCTOR  CLARKE. 

HANNAH  the  Quakeress  sat 
And  knit,  by  the  parlor  door; 
And  she  heaixl  ^vithin  the  Brethren's  feet 
Pacing  her  sanded  floor; 

For  to-day — in  the  liour  of  fear, 

Of  defeat  by  land  and  sea, 
When  despair  had  clutched  the  hearts  that  fought 

Or  prayed  for  Liberty, 

When  lives  and  gold  seemed  flung 

In  a  useless,  hopeless  fight 
Waged  by  a  handful  of  i-agged  boys 

Against  gi*eat  England's  might, 

They  had  met  at  Friend  Isaac's  house 

To  vote  for  a  shameful  pence. 
(Better  their  gold  with  a  tyi-ant's  bond 

Thau   Freedoms  beggared  lease!) 

And  Hannah,  who  curtsied  them  in 

By  two  and  thi'ee  and  four. 
With  their  bi-ooding  lips  and  their  troubled  eyes, 

Thought,  as  she  scanned  them  o'er: 

*' They're  wanting  no  woman's  woi-d; 

My  counsel  they'd  scorn  and  mock; 
But  I'll  set  my  chair  by  the  parlor  door, 

And  turn  the  heel  of  my  sock." 

She  was  the  gentlest  dame, 

The  most  dutiful  wife,  in  town ; 
Never  a  glint  of  her  heart's  fire  slipped 

'Neath  the  veil  of  her  lashes  brown. 

But  swifter  her  needles  clicked 

As  the  wavering  foi>tsteps  went 
To  and  fro  till  for  '* Peace!"  for  ** Peace!" 

The  clamorous  voices  blent. 

** Peace!"— and  her  knitting  stopped 

As  the  dastard  votes  were  cast — 
As  the  Elder  read  them  one  by  one — 

And  Isaac's  name  was  the  last! 

Ah  I — in  through  the  wide-flung  door 

Bui*st  Hannah  the  Quakeress  then, 
And  with  heaving  bosom  and  storming  brow 

She  faced  the  astounded  men. 
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cn^inc-room  a  new  hero,  and  many 
verses  have  sung  the  praises  of  the 
"Jackie  vot*s  a-stokin'  down  belOw," 
ranging  in  merit  all  the  way  from  the 
stately  march  of  McAndrews'  Hymn 
to  the  doggerel  of  the  daily  press. 

No  one  can  grudge  this  poetic 
praise  to  the  man  at  the  stop-valve  and 
the  furnace  door.  In  the  conversion 
of  ship  locomotion  he  is  the  natural 
successor  afloat  of  the  old-time  sailor, 
and  is  rightfully  entitled  to  the  place  of 
the  latter  in  panegyric  and  public  ad- 
miration. Romance  wove  a  multitude 
of  dangers  about  the  sailor,  but  in  real 
life  he  usually  escaped  them  and  died 
in  peace  on  a  farm  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  In  like  manner  the  new  naval 
hero  below  decks  has  escaped  the 
whole  train  of  evils  predicted  for  him, 
though  he  has  passed  through  a  war 
that  was  supposed  to  bring  these  dan- 
gers to  the  front.  Had  the  Spaniard 
in  his  recent  unpleasantness  with  the 
United  States  been  resolute  and  enter- 
prising, this  might  have  been  different. 
As  it  was,  no  use  was  made  of  the 
weapons  supposed  to  be  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  engineer, — the  ram  and  the 
torpedo. 

The  only  attempt  to  use  either  that 
the  official  accounts  have  brought  to 
light  was  the  firing  of  two  torpedoes 
at  the  Merrimac  when  she  was  seeking 
to  sink  herself;  they  both  missed,  and 
were,  later,  found  floating  at  sea,  one 
perfectly  harmless,  as  it  had  been  fired 
with  the  exercise  head  attached  in- 
stead of  a  war-head!  Freedom  from 
disaster  from  these  sources  did  not,  of 
course,  remove  the  always  preseih 
feeling  that  destruction  might  come 
quickly  at  any  time. 

But  for  the  smaller  complement  of 
men  allowed  in  time  of  peace  the  navy 
may  be  said  to  be  always  on  a  war 
footing, — that  is,  the  g^ns  are  mounted 
in  place,  with  ammunition,  coal,  pro- 
visions and  medical  stores  always  qn 
hoard,  and  the  personnel  is  kept  aJ^ 
ways  trained  in  its  various  duties^ 
Therefore,  when  the  Spanish  war  came 
upon  us,  it  brought  no  violent  change 
of  daily  custom, — simply  a  keying  vip 
of  the  whole  naval  fabric  and  an  ad^cd 
alertness  in  the  performance  of  3uty 


on  the  part  of  officers  and  men.  The 
conditions  for  which  we  had  been 
training  for  years  had  at  last  arrived, 
and  we  did  not  find  them  novel. 

With  us  the  war  dated  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  Maine,  The  New  York 
was  then  at  Dry  Tortugas,  coaling 
from  a  schooner  alongside,  and  got 
the  news  of  the  tragedy  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  after  it  oc- 
curred. At  ten  o'clock  we  shoved  off 
the  schooner,  before  the  coaling  was 
finished,  and  went  to  sea,  steaming 
rapidly  over  to  Key  West,  where  we 
anchored,  about  seven  miles  off  shore, 
and  took  up  a  war  routine.  Steam  was 
kept  ready  for  instant  use,  the  first  or- 
der being  to  turn  the  main  engines 
every  hour;  this  was  afterwards  modi- 
fied to  once  a  watch,  or  every  four 
hours,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  when 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  had  be- 
come remote,  the  engines  were  turned 
only  once  a  day. 

From  the  date  of  our  arrival  at  Key 
West  until  after  the  destruction  of  Ad- 
miral Cervera's  fleet,  a  period  of  about 
five  months,  the  New  York  was  always 
under  steam  and  a  sea  watch  main- 
tained. The  men  had  no  shore  leave 
during  that  time;  indeed,  there  had 
been  no  general  liberty  since  the  ship 
left  New  York  in  December  before, 
and  very  few  of  our  men  set  foot  on 
shore  until  after  the  return  home  of 
the  ship  in  Augfust.  Notwithstanding 
this,  they  wxre  cheerful  and  contented, 
working  hard  on  watch  at  sea  and 
much  harder  coaling  ship  night  and 
day  on  the  rare  occasions  when  at 
anchor. 

We  were  nine  weeks  off  Key  West 
before  actually  going  to  war,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  time  to  clean 
and  repair  wherever  needed  and  put 
everything  as  ready  as  could  be.  The 
New  York  has  two  small  auxiliary 
boilers  above  the  protective  deck  that 
are  seldom  used.  From  one  of  these 
we  led  a  2  J -inch  pipe  down  to  one  of 
the  forward  engine-rooms,  where  it 
was  connected  into  the  main  con- 
denser, and  a  fresh  water  distiller  was 
thus  improvised. 

For  the  information  of  readers  not 
familiar  with  the  machinery  arrange* 
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ment  of  the  New  York  it  must  be  ex- 
plained that  she  has  four  separate 
triple-expansion  propelling  engines, 
arranged  in  pairs  fore-and-aft,  each 
pair  driving  one  of  the  twin  screws. 
The  forward  engine  of  each  pair  is  sel- 
dom used,  being  uncoupled  from  the 
crank  shaft  of  its  running  mate,  which 
made  it  possible  to  use  the  condenser 
and  circulating  pump  of  one  of  these 
engines  for  the  extemporised  distiller 
mentioned. 

Besides  saving  our  own  boilers,  the 
fresh  water  thus  obtained  was  of  in- 
finite value  to  torpedo-boats  and  other 
small  craft  that  otherwise  might  have 
ruined  their  boilers  by  using  salt 
water.  We  stored  the  surplus  water 
in  the  double  bottoms  and  supplied 
our  satellites,  even  in  rough  weather, 
by  means  of  long  hose  led  to  them  as 
they  rode  astern.  Our  ships  had  an 
evaporating  plant  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary needs,  but  not  for  supplying 
fresh  water  for  all  the  main  boilers 
when  in  use  at  the  same  time. 

Besides  giving  fresh  water,  the  New 
York  was  good  to  her  nurslings  in 
other  ways,  particularly  in  attending 
to  their  many  little  ills  and  injuries. 
Because  of  our  poverty  in  vessels  of 
suitable  types  for  carrying  on  war,  all 
sorts  of  duties  had  to  be  demanded  of 
those  we  had.  Monitors  had  to  act  as 
cruisers  and  were  expected  even  to 
chase  blockade  runners,  while  harbour 
tugs,  roughly  converted  into  gun- 
boats, took  turns  with  battle-ships  on 
blockading  stations.  The  little  ones, — 
torpedo  and  tug-gunboats  especially, 
— had  no  facilities  for  making  their 
own  repairs,  and,  because  of  their  size, 
suflFered  most  from  constant  steaming 
in  rough  water.  Consequently,  it  was 
seldom  that  one  came  within  hail  with- 
out offering  bent  and  broken  pieces 
of  machinery  for  repair,  and  our  ma- 
chine shop  usually  had  enough  work 
on  hand  to  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
the  owner  of  a  jobbing  shop  of  like 
capacity. 

That  we  were  able  to  keep  up  this 
extensive  repair  work  without  weak- 
ening our  watch  force  of  mechanics 
was  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  num- 
ber of  extra  men  enlisted  lor  the  war. 


The  New  York  received  sixty  men  of 
this  description,  which  increased  her 
engineering  force  to  something  over 
two  hundred.  Eighteen  of  the  extra 
men  came  to  us  with  the  rating  of  Ma- 
chinist, 2d  Class,  and  were  mostly  ma- 
chine-shop hands  from  small  towns. 
A  few  had  some  experience  with  ma- 
chinery afloat,  and  these  we  sent, 
whenever  asked  for,  to  the  small  craft, 
to  stand  watch  in  the  engine-rooms^ 
for  we  gave  away  men,  as  well  as 
other  necessary  things,  to  keep  the 
smaller  vessels  in  fighting  trim. 

The  countrv  machinists,  without 
knowledge  of  marine  engines,  and  in 
some  cases  without  experience  with 
any  form  of  steam  iengine,  were  not 
very  useful  in  our  big  engine-rooms, 
where  the  multiplicity  of  machinery, 
big  and  little,  bewildered  them.  But 
their  experience  in  small  shops,  where 
makeshifts  and  improvised  methods 
with  inadequate  tools  are  necessary, 
made  them  really  more  serviceable  to 
us  than  men  from  highly  equipped  city 
shops  would  have  been. 

The  machine  shop  on  the  Neiv  York 
was  run  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
whenever  there  was  work  on  hand,  the 
machinists  standing  watch  in  three 
watches,  the  same  as  the  running  force 
in  the  engine  and  fire-rooms,  and 
turned  out  many  pieces  of  work  that, 
in  quality  and  s])eed,  would  liave  been 
creditable  to  any  shop  on  shore.  With- 
out these  countrymen  I  hardly  know 
how  some  of  the  small  vessels  could 
have  been  kept  going,  and  I  am  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  mention  the 
really  important  service  that  they  ren- 
dered their  country.  They  contributed 
quite  as  much  to  the  success  of  the  navy 
as  did  the  famed  *'man  behind  the 
gun,"  and,  indeed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  they  made  the  latter's  per- 
formance possible  by  repairing  ord- 
nance material  that  had  been  damaged 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  men  who 
handled  it. 

The  horrors  of  the  engine  depart- 
ment in  battle,  so  liberally  predicted, 
were  not  realised  on  board  the  New 
York,  whatever  discomfort  or  actual 
suffering  may  have  beexv  ^ylv^\\^ww^ 
in  other  vesseVs.    TVvv%  Vc^^^om  \\o\:cv 
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torture  was  chiefly  due  to  the  very 
large  ventilators  with  which  that  ship 
is  fitted,  these  being  sufficient  to  keep 
the  engine  and  fire  rooms  at  a  living 
temperature.  When  steaming  rapidly 
ahead,  as  in  chase,  the  forward  fire- 
room  especially  was  not  noticeably 
warmer  than  the  outside  temperature, 
while  the  volumes  of  air  that  came 
down  the  ventilators  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence for  good  on  the  draught  of  the 
furnaces. 

Though  our  operations  were  within 
the  tropics,  and  in  mid-summer,  I  find 
that  the  highest  engine-room  tem- 
l)erature  during  the  war  recorded  in 
the  Nctv  York's  steam  log  is  103  de- 
grees, the  usual  record  being  from  90 
to  96:  the  usual  fire-room  temperature 
was  about  1 10  degrees,  the  maximum, 
125.  Other  ships,  the  monitors  par- 
ticularly, were  hotter,  and  I  remember 
one  instance,  on  the  expedition  to 
Puerto  Rico,  when  the  Amphitritc  had 
to  be  towed  because  she  signalled  that 
her  engineers'  force  was  exhausted. 

X'entilators.  in  themselves,  are  of  no 
benefit  to  fires  or  firemen  unless  they 
are  used  for  the  puri>ose  for  which 
thev  are  made.  Thev  are  sometimes 
used  as  ornaments,  the  hoods  being 
uniformlv  trimmed  either  forward  or 
aft,  as  may  be  thought  best  to  add  to 
the  external  appearance  of  the  ship. 
Commanding  officers,  by  virtue  of  po- 
sition, have  the  right,  uni(|ue  on  board 
a  war  vessel,  of  entertaining  opinions. 
One,  held  by  the  captain  of  the  New 
York,  and  enforced  bv  him  on  everv 
occasion,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  engineers,  was  that  the  ventilators 
should  be  kept  trimmed  to  the  w-ind  to 
catch  any  air  that  might  be  moving. 
This  was  seen  to,  even  in  battle,  with 
tlie  results  that  suflfering  from  heat 
was  prevented  below,  the  fires  w^ere 
not  smothered  for  lack  ot  oxygen,  and 
the  men  were  not  obliged  to  live  on 
what  has  aptly  been  termed  "canned 
air: 

Another  reason  for  convenience, and 
real  efficiency,  in  fact,  was  that,  after 
the  first  one  or  two  experiences,  we 
did  not  observe  all  the  prescribed 
])reparations  for  battle.  In  practice,  it 
was  found  unnecessary,  and  in  some 


cases  impracticable,  to  shut  all  the 
battle  hatches,  air  locks  and  water- 
tight doors  when  preparing  to  go  into 
action.  The  use  of  forced  draught 
with  the  closed  fire-room  system 
would,  of  course,  require  all  openings 
to  the  fire-rooms  to  be  tightly  sealed, 
but  the  NtlV  York  did  not  have  to  re- 
sort to  forced  draught  on  any  occasion 
during  the  war,  though  she  probably 
did  more  chasing  than  any  three  ships 
on  the  Cuban  coast,  and  caught  every 
vessel  she  chased. 

Sufficient  air  reached  the  furnaces 
to  make  all  the  steam  required,  except 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  a  breeze 
from  astern,  about  equal  to  the  speed 
of  the  ship,  would  neutralise  the  ac- 
tion of  the  ventilators.  "Assisted 
draught"  was  then  resorted  to, — that 
is,  the  fire-room  blowers  were  run  at 
moderate  speed  without  closing  the 
fire-rooms.  This  benefited  the  fires, 
but  the  twelve  large  two-cylinder 
blowing  engines  used  about  as  much 
steam  as  they  made. 

The  longest  chase  we  had  was  after 
a  swift  British  steamer  that  led  us 
about  fifty  miles  and  kept  the  firemen 
very  busy  for  three  hours  before  our 
gims  reached  her.  It  was  a  source  of 
deep  regret  that  her  papers  were  regu- 
lar and  she  could  not  be  held.  Her 
master,  knowing  that  he  had  a  fast 
vessel,  probably  thought  it  would  be 
sport  to  give  us  a  chase,  though  he 
had  nothing  to  run  for.  A  similar 
joke,  equally  unappreciated,  was 
played  on  the  Oregon  by  one  of  the 
pernicious  newspaper  yachts  before 
the  battle-ship  had  been  with  us  long 
enough  to  know  and  avoid  the  para- 
sites of  the  fleet. 

Conditions  in  the  engine  and  fire 
rooms  were  naturally  more  exacting 
and  intense  when  the  ship  was  in  ac- 
tion than  at  other  times,  closer  atten- 
tion to  work  being  shown,  and  a  de- 
sire to  excel  pervading  the  whole 
force.  It  has  been  said  that  the  men 
below  are  deprived  of  the  excitement 
of  battle,  but  I  found  this  not  to  he 
entirely  true.  Very  few  of  them  were 
employed  every  minute,  and  there  was 
no  prohibition  against  their  going  up 
in  a  moment  of  rest  to  get  a  breath  of 
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one  case, — on  board  the  Brooklyn, — a 
cliicf  machinist  in  the  engine-room 
was  hit  by  a  piece  of  copper  rotating 
band  from  a  shell  that  exploded  above 
the  protective  grating. 

The  destructive  power  of  even  a 
small  modern  shell,  fired  at  high  ve- 
locity, cannot  be  imagined  until  one 
has  witnessed  it.  The  shell  referred 
to  that  hit  the  Nnv  Y'orlc  was  only  15 
centimeters  in  diameter  (a  little  less 
than  6  inches),  but  its  explosion  scat- 
tered fragments  over  a  region  the 
whole  width  of  the  ship  and  fully  one 
hundred  feet  in  extent  fore  and  aft; 
boats,  decks,  smoke-pipes,  and  venti- 
lators were  marked  by  holes,  big  and 
little,  in  at  least  fifty  places;  a  search- 
light was  totally  wrecked,  and  men 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  one 
man  killed  was  hit  in  the  back  of  the 
head  by  a  fragment  not  larger  than  a 
copper  cent,  but  its  velocity  was  such 
as  to  produce  penetration  and  instant 
death.  Xo  wonder  that  the  Spanish 
crews  could  not  stand  to  their  guns 
when  their  ships  were  being  hit  sev- 
eral times  a  minute  by  missiles  of  such 
explosive  force. 

i'\imiliarity  is  said  to  breed  con- 
tempt, and  we  found  the  adage  true  in 
war.  When  the  Xav  York  first  went 
on  the  Cuban  coast  we  kept  steam  on 
all  six  of  the  main  boilers,  five  being 
connected  for  steaming  and  the  other 
held  in  reserve  with  heavv.  banked 
fires;  the  after  pair  of  engines  could 
take  all  the  steam  that  five  boilers 
made  with  natural  draught  and  drove 
the  ship  at  the  greatest  speed  ever  re- 
quired. 

After  a  time,  ships  to  chase  became 
rare  in  those  waters  while  the  proba- 
bility of  being  attacked  became  more 
and  more  remote.  Chietiy  to  save 
coal,  our  original  vigilance  was  some- 
what relaxed,  and  fires  were  allowed 
to  die  out  entirely  in  one  boiler,  one 
iK'ing  kept  banked  and  four  connected 
ii>  the  main  steam  pipes  for  use.  In 
that  condition  we  spent  the  first  part 
i^i  the  long  vigil  in  front  of  Santiago 
harlKUir  after  the  Spanish  ships  had 
taken  refuge  there.  The  next  back- 
wanl  step,  induced  by  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  getting  coal  at  sea.  and  seem- 


ingly warranted  by  the  utter  improba- 
bility of  the  enemy  coming  out,  was  to 
connect  onlv  three  boilers  for  steam- 
ing,  with  two  banked.  Afterwards, 
not  long  before  the  end  came,  one  of 
these  banked  boilers  was  allow^ed  to 
die  out,  leaving  three  joined  for  steam- 
ing, and  one  banked,  in  which  condi- 
tion we  were  when  the  Spanish  fleet 
came  out. 

On  the  day  of  the  great  sea  fight 
the  writer  had  the  watch  in  the  engine- 
room  from  8  A.  M.  to  meridian.  A 
few  minutes  before  9  o'clock  the  tele- 
graphs began  ringing,  and  soon  indi- 
cated full  speed  ahead  with  both  en- 
gines. This  was  a  customary  proceed- 
ing every  hour  or  so,  to  keep  the  ship 
in  position,  the  engines  being  used 
from  one  to  perhaps  five  minutes  each 
time.  If  any  longer  movement  was 
intended,  it  was  usual  for  the  officer  of 
the  deck  to  inform  the  engineer  on 
watch  so  that  the  latter  could  have  the 
fires,  necessarily  light  when  lying  still 
so  much,  built  up  to  meet  the  demand. 

This  notice  was  not  sent  to  me  on 
the  morning  in  question,  and  we  con- 
sequently jogged  along  at  less  than 
nine  knots  speed,  with  a  gradually  fall- 
ing steam  pressure,  expecting  the  sig- 
nal to  stop  every  moment.  This  was 
fortunate  as  it  turned  out.  as  the  Nezv 
York  did  not  get  as  far  from  her  sta- 
tion as  she  would  otherwise. 

About  9.15  I  sent  the  cadet  who 
stood  watch  with  me  to  the  berth  deck 
to  inspect  the  auxiliary  machinery 
running  there.  When  he  returned  he 
informed  me  that  the  ship  was  on  the 
way  to  Siboney.  he  ha\"ing  heard  this 
in  the  officers'  quarters  as  he  passe<l 
through.  Though  unofficial,  this  was 
the  only  mfomiation  I  had.  and  I  sent 
an  order  to  the  water-tenders  to  work 
up  their  fires.  At  9.30  the  usual  call 
to  quarters  sounded,  and  the  crew  fell 
in  for  inspection  on  the  other  deck. 

About  five  minutes  later  the  tele- 
graphs suddenly  rung  to  stop  and 
back  one  engine,  the  other  continuing 
ahead;  at  the  same  time  the  wild  bugle 
cry  to  battle  rang  out.  but  that  hap- 
pcneil  so  often  that  I  thought  little  of 
it  until  the  navigator^  in  charge  on  the 
bridge  during  quarters,  caUed  me  up 
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over  the  telephone  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Spanish  ships  were  com- 
ing out  of  the  harbour.  My  first  sen- 
sation, was  one  of  absolute  delight  that 
the  event  for  which  we  had  hoped  so 
long  and  despaired  of  ever  seeing  was 
to  occur;  this  was  followed  by  a  sense 
of  regret,  so  keen  that  it  was  actual 
grief,  when  I  realised  that  the  New 
York  was  off  her  station. 

Now  that  it  is  all  over,  it  is  easy  to 
sec  that  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the 
Nciv  York  was  oflf  her  customary  post 
in  front  of  tlie  Morro.  The  enemy's 
fleet  was  totally  destroyed,  w^ith  a  loss 
to  us  of  but  one  man ;  the  NrM  York  is 
so  large  and  was  so  conspicuous  as 
flagship  that  she  would  have  been  the 
target  for  the  whole  Spanish  fire  for 
several  minutes  in  such  easy  range 
that  she  surely  would  have  been  hit 
and  had  men  killed.  As  it  all  trans- 
pired, the  conduct  of  the  battle  could 
not  have  been  better  or  more  fortunate 
than  it  was. 

However,  there  was  no  time  for  sen- 
timents of  either  joy  or  regret.  Our 
men,  in  their  clean  white  uniforms,  as 
they  had  dressed  for  Sunday  inspec- 
tion, were  pouring  down  the  ladders 
to  their  stations  in  engine  and  fire- 
rooms,  and  all  the  preparations  for  bat- 
tle had  to  be  hurried  forward.  Fires 
were  hauled  from  the  auxiliary  boiler 
on  the  berth  deck  and  steam  and  water 
blown  out  of  that  boiler;  this  was  bad 
for  the  boiler,  but  was  always  done 
when  going  into  action  to  guard 
against  the  calamity  that  would  follow 
its  being  hit  by  a  shot. 

Steam  was  shut  off  all  pipes  above 
the  protective  deck  except  the  whistle 
and  siren,  fires  were  spread  in  the 
banked  boilers,  hose  was  connected  to 
several  pumps  in  the  engine-rooms  for 
use  as  a  reserve  system  should  the  fire- 
main  be  cut,  and  many  other  things 
were  done  within  a  few  minutes,  for 
the  men  had  had  much  experience  and 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  what 
had  to  be  done. 

One  of  the  assistant  engfineers,  com- 
ing to  his  battle  station  below,  in- 
formed me  that  the  enemy's  ships  were 
taming  westward  at  high  sf)eed,  and 
evidently  meant  to  run  rather  than 


fight,,  be  suggested  at  the  same  time 
that  we  should  have  steam  on  all  boil- 
ers for  a  long  chase  if  necessary.  I 
directed  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
boiler  rooms  and  get  up  steam  on  the 
two  dead  boilers  with  all  haste,  which 
he  did,  using  assisted  draught  on  them 
for  about  an  hour.  Both  these  boilers 
had  fresh  water  in  them  up  to  the 
steaming  level,  the  water  being  hot  in 
one,  as  the  fires  had  died  out  in  it  only 
thirty  hours  before.  We  had  it  under 
pressure  and  connected  for  steaming 
in  less  than  two  hours.  The  other 
boiler  had  had  no  fires  in  it  for  about 
ten  days,  and  took  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes  before  it  was  connected  to 
the  main  steaming  system.  Tlie  offi- 
cial order  to  start  fires  in  these  boilers 
came  after  it  had  been  done. 

Soon  after  the  first  alarm  I  had  time 
to  go  on  the  berth-deck  level  to  in- 
spect the  turret  engines,  as  my  station 
for  battle  required.  This  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  go  on  the  upper  deck 
and  get  my  first  view  of  the  battle, 
which  was  spread  out  before  us  like  a 
tragedy  on  the  stage.  The  spectacle 
can  be  described  by  no  other  word  but 
glorious,  and  will  live  forever  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  the  rare  for- 
tune to  sec  it. 

A  great  cloud  of  yellowish-white 
smoke  filled  the  narrow  harbour  gap 
that  we  had  watched  so  long,  and  rose 
higher  than  the  Morro  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  Under  it,  and  partly 
obscured  by  it,  were  the  big  black 
hulls  of  the  Spanish  ships,  steaming 
swiftly,  close  together,  in  line  ahead, 
and  glowing  with  the  fire  of  their 
guns.  Our  own  ships  looked  far  out 
and  beyond  the  enemy,  and  were 
rather  widely  scattered.  Each  was  in 
a  cloud  of  its  own  smoke,  literally 
blazing  with  gun  fire,  the  Iowa  es- 
pecially looking  like  a  volcano  in  vio- 
lent outburst.  One  thing  that  im- 
pressed me  particularly  was  a  great 
splashing  in  the  water  near  the  Span- 
iards, showing  that  many  of  our  pro- 
jectiles were  falling  short. 

Everything  went  well  in  the  engine 
and  fire-rooms,  and  the  men  exhibited 
zeal  and  energy  beyond  praise.  TK^>^ 
were  kept  mioiiue^.  o\  >(yi^  ^xc>^^%%  <^V 
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events,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  with  great  enthusiasm, 
realising  that  it  was  their  fight  until 
they  could  get  the  ship  within  gun 
reach  of  the  enemv.  The  forward 
main  engines  were  heated  with  steam, 
their  air  and  circulating  pumps  started, 
and  all  preparations  made  for  using 
them.  I  reported  them  ready  to  the 
chief  engineer,  and  suggested  that  we 
stop  to  couple  them  up;  but  the  capn 
tain,  when  the  chief  went  to  him  about 
it,  said  that  it  was  not  necessary;  that 
we  were  doing  well  enough,  gaining 
rapidly  on  our  own  ships  and  on  the 
only  one  of  the  enemy  still  at  large, — 
the  Cristobal  Colon. 

At  that  time  our  after  engines  were 
taking  steam  from  all  six  main  boilers, 
and  were  making  from  104  to  106 
revolutions  per  minute,  or  about  17 
knots.  With  another  set  of  main  en- 
gines and  the  forced  draught  system 
still  in  reserve  we  were  confident  of 
catching  the  Colon,  even  if  she  made 
her  reputed  speed.  Our  men  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  there  were  plenty  of 
them,  the  machinery  was  working 
beautifully,  the  coal  was  fairly  good, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we 
could  not  have  made  a  speed  com- 
petition to  a  finish  with  her.  It  was  a 
great  surprise  when  she  suddenly  gave 
up  the  race  and  turned  inshore.  Her 
ending  was  not  creditable  to  the  pro- 
fession of  naval  engineering. 

Bad  as  her  performance  was,  it  was 
better  than  that  of  the  Maria  Teresa 
and  Vizcaya,  both  ahead  of  her  as  they 
came  out,  and  both  passed  by  her 
within  about  half  an  hour.  She  also 
steamed  past  all  the  American  ships 
that  were  west  of  the  Morro,  and  at 
one  time»  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  fight  began,  led  them  by  fully 
six  miles.  Of  these  ships,  the  Brooklyn 
was  the  only  one  that  was  supposed  to 
excel  the  Colon  in  speed,  but  she  was 
caught  in  worse  plight  than  the  New 
York.  The  machinery  installation  of 
the  two  ships  is  the  same,  except  that 
in  place  of  one  of  the  big  double- 
ended  boilers,  the  Brooklyn  had  two 
single-ended  ones. 

When  the  Spanish  ships  came  out, 
the  Brooklyn  had  steam  on  three  main 


boilers  connected  for  use,  the  others 
all  being  dead.  The  fires  in  the  steam- 
ing boilers  were  not  fully  spread,  and 
the  two  after  boilers,  both  double- 
ended,  we;  e  deficient  in  water,  requir- 
ing them  to  be  run  up  from  the  sea. 
Such  good  work  was  done,  however, 
that  one  of  the  small  boilers  was  con- 
nected for  steaming  in  two  hours,  and 
a  large  one  in  three  hours.  The  other 
two  boilers  were  not  ready  during  the 
chase.  Like  the  Ne^o  York,  the  Brook- 
lyn used  only  the  after  set  of  main  en- 
gines. In  the  three  hours  and  forty 
minutes  between  the  first  alarm  and 
the  surrender  of  the  Cristobal  Colon  the 
New  York  gained  six  miles  on  her 
original  distance  from  the  Brooklyn, 

The  Oregon  was  the  only  American 
ship  ready  for  a  full-power  perform- 
ance when  the  enemy  appeared.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
insistence  of  her  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
Milligan.  She  overcame  part  of  the 
lead  gained  by  the  Colon,  and  was  the 
factor  that  decided  the  early  surrender 
of  that  vessel,  though  theoretically 
about  four  knots  slower.  When  the 
surrender  took  place  she  was  steam- 
ing about  three  knots  faster.  The 
positions  of  the  American  ships  at 
various  times  during  the  chase,  as 
determined  bv  a  board  of  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  show  that 
the  Oregon  steamed  more  miles  in 
pursuit  than  any  other  vessel  except 
the  Nnv  York,  the  latter  vessel  having 
gained  only  four  miles  on  her  during 
the  time. 

Until  official  reports  from  the  Span- 
ish ships  are  published  we  cannot 
know  positively  the  reasons  why  they 
made  such  a  poor  showing  under 
steam.  In  coming  out,  as  they  did, 
under  full  power,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  to  run,  they  had  a  great 
advantage,  taking  us  unwarned  and 
mostly  unprepared.  They  may,  as  has 
been  claimed,  have  been  troubled  with 
poor  coal,  and  have  had  insufficient 
numbers  of  men  in  their  fire-rooms, 
but  underlying  all  their  difficulties  is 
their  lack  of  mechanical  aptitude. 
They  had  despised  the  mechanical  arts 
and  sciences,  and  by  those  arts  and 
sciences  they  fell. 
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BY  CAPTAIN   F.  E.   CHADWICK 

Commanding  Flagship  New   York,  and  Chief  of  StafT  to  Admiral  Sami>i>on 


IN  January,  1898,  the  larger  ships  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  composed 
then  of  but  fourteen  ships,  the  New 
York  (flag),  Iowa,  Texas,  Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  Brooklyn,  Maine,  Terror,  Marble- 
head,  Montgomery,  Nashville,  Detroit, 
Fern,  and  Vesuvius,  were  ordered  into  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  which  they  were  to  use 
until  April  ist  as  an  exercising  ground, 
and  then  return  to  Hampton  Roads.  The 
smaller  ships  named  above  were  already 
South,  actively  engaged  in  suppressing 
filibustering,  in  which,  despite  Spanish  un- 
belief, we  spent  effectively  a  great  deal  of 
time,  energy,  and  money.  Tlie  scjuadron 
had  been  held  back  for  two  winters  in 
Northern  waters  on  account  of  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  Spanish  (lovernment,  and 
it  finally  sailed  for  Tortugas  Harbor,  which 
was  to  be  our  head -quarters,  with  no  idea 
of  anything  happening  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  naval  senice. 

On  the  night  of  P^ebruary  1 5th  a  tor- 
pedo-boat brought  the  startling  news  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  We  at  once 
moved  to  Key  West,  and  there  for  six 
weeks  the  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Indiana 
laid  outside  the  reef,  seven  miles  from  the 
port  and  practically  at  sea,  awaiting  events. 
The  Texas  and  Massachusetts  had  l)een 
ordered  to  Hampton  Roads  to  join  the 
newly  formed  Flying  Scjuadron.  The  sliips 
already  there  were  reinforced  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  remainder  of  the  s(|uad- 
ron,  and  when,  on  April  21st,  at  5.30  p.m., 
the  telegraphic  button  was  tou(  hed  in 
Washington,  the  ships  began  to  move  at 
midnight  and  by  the  next  evening  the 
blockade  of  Havana  had  begun. 

In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  ill-health 
of  Admiral  Sicard,  we  had  changed  chiefs, 
Captain  Sampson  being  appointed  to  the 
command.  The  selection  was  wisely  made, 
as  no  one  has  more  fully  the  confidence  and 
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affection  of  the  service.  The  appointment 
came  to  him  unsought  and  absolutely  un- 
expectedly, and  the  most  mcjdest,  least 
self-seeking,  and  the  most  single-minded 
of  men,  he  could  not  quite  comi)rehend  the 
faUing  to  himself  of  this  great  responsi- 
bility, which  was,  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
turned  out,  so  great  a  good  fortune  to  the 
countrv. 

The  situation  for  the  Navy,  as  it  was 
necessarily  to  develop,  was  as  follows  : 
The  blockade  of  a  coast  line  nearly  2,000 
miles  in  length  (greater  in  reality  than  the 
line  blockaded  during  our  civil  war,  when 
we  had  over  six  hundred  ships  in  commis- 
sion) ;  the  occupation  of  a  base  upon  the 
Cuban  coast,  the  reduction  of  the  more 
important  points  on  the  island,  and  finally 
and  most  imi)()rtant,  the  finding  and  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  naval  force.  The 
taking  of  Havana  meant,  of  course,  the 
taking  of  Cuba,  so  that  the  fir.st  thought 
of  the  Admiral  was  its  capture.  The  or- 
der of  battle  by  which  the  batteries  were 
to  be  assaulted,  at  close  range,  was  pre- 
pared and  in  the  hands  of  the  captains  ; 
but  the  Government's  objection  to  risking 
our  heavy  sliips  to  such  an  extent  against 
fortifications,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  should  probably  have  to  meet,  sooner 
or  later,  a  force  of  excellent  new  ships, 
which  may  be  calculated  to  iiave  been 
ai)out  three-fourths  that  of  our  own  at  sea, 
prevented  this  being  carried  out.  Tiiere 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  correct  in  its  deci- 
sion from  one  point  of  view — i.(\,  it  was 
the  perfectly  safe  one  ;  but  casting  back, 
1  think  no  one  conversant  with  events 
would  say  that  the  easy  silencing  of  these 
batteries  was  not  a  certainty,  and  with 
their  silencing  the  city,  situated  as  it  is, 
was  at  our  mercy.  Hut  combined  with 
the  need  of  preserving  our  ships  to  meet 
the  enemy's  ships  was  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  land  force  to  hold  Havana  ;  that, 
in  the  meantime,  the  city  would  probably 
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have  been  subject  to  pillage  and  to  great 
destruction  of  property  by  the  large  Span- 
ish force  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  control  properly  with  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  who  could 
have  been  landed  from  the  fleet. 

A  broad  view  of  the  strategic  phase  at 
once  brought  into  prominence  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
a  thousand  miles  eastward  of  Havana,  the 
natural  base  for  Spanish  naval  operations. 
A  large  quantity  of  coal  was  stored  there, 
and  from  this  point,  if  from  anywhere, 
raids  on  our  own  coast  were  to  be  antici- 
pated. 

When  it  was  found  that  Havana  was 
not  to  be  assaulted  (of  which  determina- 
tion, of  course,  we  were  informed  before 
the  actual  breaking  out  of  hostihties),  it 
was  a  strong  question  whether  a  powerful 
division  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  the  New 
York,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Montgomery,  and 
Detroit,  should  not  be  advanced  to  the 
eastward,  to  await  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  appeared  imminent,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  information  at  some  halfway 
point,  as  Cape  Haytien,  at  once  seize  San 
Juan, at  that  time  very  illy  protected  either 
by  mines^r  batteries. 

There  never  has  been  any  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  of  the  advisability  of  so  doing, 
and  also  of  at  once  sending  on  to  the 
Spanish  coast  three  or  four  fast  cruisers  of 
large  coal  endurance  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  the  Spanish  mind  at  home. 

The  probability  of  hostilities  had  nat- 
urally awakened  timidity  along  our  own 
coasts,  and  the  demand  for  naval  defence 
was  such  as  to  hamper,  seriously,  the  Navy 
department .  This  would  have  been  spared 
by  the  action  mentioned.  The  Flying 
Scjuadron,  formed  of  the  Brooklyn,  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Minneapolis,  and  Colum- 
bia, powerful  and  efficient  ships,  was 
held  in  Hampton  Roads  as  a  protection 
to  a  i)oint  alreadv  covered  by  one  of  our 

A  •  ^ 

lafL^est  forts,  and  a  patrol  fleet  was  formed 
to  look  after  the  onslaught  of  a  raiding 
fleet  from  Spain,  which  proved  purely 
phantasmal,  and  which,  from  the  stand- 
j)oint  of  our  present  knowledge,  was  al- 
most an  impossibility  to  our  enemy. 

The  blockade  was  thus,  on  the  morning 
of  Ai)ril  2 2d,  begim,  extending  from  Car- 
den:ts  and  round  the  westward  part  of  the 
island  to  Cienfuegos  on  the  south,  a  mo- 


notonous and  harassing  work  of  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  hardship,  with  no  events 
for  some  days,  excepting  the  capture  of 
numerous  Spanish  merchant  steamers,  the 
reduction  of  the  food-supply  of  the  west- 
ern end  of  Cuba,  and  the  occasional  fir- 
ings at  newly  formed  batteries  to  prevent 
work,  as  at  Matanzas,  which  were  merely 
casual  incidents  magnified  by  a  grandilo- 
quent press  into  battles. 

This  was  the  first  phase  of  the  war. 
The  second  and  vastly  more  important 
one  began  with  the  formation  of  a  Span- 
ish scjuadron,  under  Admiral  Cer\era, 
which  took  station  at  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  and  whose  movements  at  once 
became  of  prime  importance. 

They  sailed  on  April  29th,  the  squad- 
ron being  made  up  of  the  second-class 
battle-ship  Cristobal  Colon,  perhaps  the 
finest  of  her  class  afloat,  the  three  armored 
cruisers.  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Vizcaya, 
and  Almirante  Oquendo,  and  three  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers,  P'uror,  Terror,  and 
Pluton.  Their  natural  destination  was 
Havana,  using  San  Juan  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  The  extreme  probability  of  this 
latter  caused  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
move  eastward  May  4th  with  a  portion 
of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  the  New  York, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  tlie  monitors  Terror  and 
Amphitrite,  the  cruisers  Montgomery  and 
Detroit,  the  torpedo-boat  Porter,  and  a 
collier  to  the  commanding  ]x>sition  of  the 
Windward  Passage  (between  Cuba  and 
Hayti),  leaving  Commodore  Watson  in 
command  off  Havana  with  the  monitors 
Puritan  and  Miantonomoh  as  the  main 
part  of  his  means  of  defence  against  Cer- 
vera,  should  he  escape  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Cape  Haytien  was  used  as  a 
point  of  telegraphic  communication,  and 
it  was  decided,  after  communicating  with 
the  Department,  to  continue  to  San  Juan 
with  the  hope  of  finding  Admiral  Cenera 
there.  The  squadron  arrived  off  the  port 
early  in  the  morning  of  May  1 2th  and  at 
once  began  a  warm  bombardment  of  the 
fortifications,  which  was  as  warmly  re- 
turned, and  which  lasted  some  two  hoiurs. 
It  was  evident  that  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  a  surrender, 
as  the  defences  on  the  west  were  very 
slight  and  our  ships  could  take  up  a  jh)- 
sition  on  that  face  and  remain  without 
any  serious  injury — but  Cenxra's  squad- 
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ron  was  not  there ;  it  was  already  two 
weeks  out  from  the  Cape  Verdes ;  our 
squadron  could  move  at  very  low  speed 
on  account  of  the  monitors ;  we  were 
i,ooo  miles  from  Havana,  which  had  to 
be  covered  ;  the  Flying  Squadron,  so  far 
as  we  knew,  was  still  North  ;  we  had  no 
land  force  with  which  to  hold  the  place, 
and  had  no  time  to  spare  to  await  one  if 
we  were  to  look  after  Cervera — all  these 
considerations  made  immediate  movement 
westward  imperative,  and,  with  great  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  for  leaving  work  un- 
done, the  squadron  started  the  same  even- 
ing for  Havana. 

Communicating  at  Porto  Plata  we  found 
that  Cervera  had  arrived  at  Cura^'ao, 
and  that  the  Flying  Squadron  was  on 
its  way  to  Key  West  to  assist  in  cov- 
ering the  approaches  to  Havana.  Hur- 
rying westward,  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  orders  of  the  Department,  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron  was  sent  off  Cienfuegos,  and 
the  Admiral  took  charge  off  Havana,  as 
we  were  convinced  that  the  destination 
of  the  Spaniards  was  one  of  these  ports. 
Information  arrived  the  day  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Flying  Squadron  that  Cer- 
vera had  entered  Santiago  the  same  day 
the  Flying  Squadron  had  left  Key  West, 
May  19th. 

The  Admiral,  collecting  all  ships  which 
could  be  spared  from  the  blockade  of 
Havana,  took  position  in  Nicholas  Chan- 
nel, covering  the  approach  from  the  east- 
ward, and  ordered  the  Flying  Scjuadron, 
which  had  now  been  incorporated  with 
his  command,  at  once  to  Santiago  with  or- 
ders to  blockade  the  port.  Commodore 
Schley  started  east,  but,  telegraphing  the 
Navy  Department,  after  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  Santiago,  that  he  pro[)oseil  re- 
ttUTiing  with  his  squadron  to  Key  West 
for  coal,  the  Commander-iij-Cliief,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  left  the  nortliern  s(|uad- 
ron  on  May  30th  with  the  Oregon,  May- 
flower, and  Porter  for  Santiago,  sending 
a  dispatch  that  the  Spanish  squadron  must 
be  blockaded  in  Santiago  at  all  hazards. 
Just  before  leaving  Key  West,  to  which 
the  flagship  had  gone  to  communicate 
with  the  Department,  a  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived from  Commodore  Schley  showing 
that  he  had  Anally  arrived  off  Santiago. 

The  Oregon  had  but  just  arrived  from 
her  long  and  brilliant  journey  from  the 


Pacific,  had  coaled,  and  had  joined  the 
squadron  in  Nicholas  Channel ;  on  being 
signalled,  asking  if  she  could  keep  up  a 
speed  of  thirteen  knots,  she  answered  four- 
teen if  necessary,  and  the  small  squadron 
started  at  the  former  speed  for  Santiago. 
On  arrival  early  in  the  morning  of  June 
I  St,  the  division,  under  Commodore  Schley, 
was  found  blockading  the  port.  On  pass- 
ing the  entrance  we  obser\'ed  the  Cristo- 
bal Colon  and  one  of  the  Vizcaya  class 
near  the  harbor  entrance,  but  at  1 0.30  a.m. 
they  shifted  their  moorings  farther  in  and 
out  of  sight.  A  bombardment  had  taken 
place  the  day  before  in  which  these  ships 
had  taken  part. 

There  was  then  a  month  of  close  block- 
ade with  several  attacks  upon  the  bat- 
teries, the  occui)ancy  of  the  Bay  of  Guan- 
tanamo,  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Santiago, 
as  a  naval  base,  the  arrival,  June  20th,  of 
an  army  corps  of  16,000  men,  the  invest- 
ment of  Santiago  from  the  land  side  on 
the  east  and  north,  the  sortie  of  Admiral 
Cervera  on  July  3d,  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  his  ships,  several  bombardments 
of  the  city  of  Santiago  from  the  sea  with 
eight-inch  shell  at  a  distance  of  over  four 
miles,  and  the  surrender  on  July  i6th  of 
the  city  and  the  eastern  district  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago.  Immediately  following 
was  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
offered  no  resistance  at  the  ports  which 
were  seized.  The  south  side  of  this  island 
was  completely  in  our  possession  when, 
on  August  1 2di,  was  issued  the  President's 
proclamation  of  a  suspension  uf  hcstihties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ships  which 
we  had  on  hand  at  tlie  breaking  out  of  the 
war  and  held  in  readiness  at  Kev  AVest  for 
service  in  Cuban  waters  : 


New  York 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Terror 

Montjjomery 

Marbleliead 


Porter 


Nashville 

Cincinnati 

Helena 

Casiinc 

\Vilminj;ton 

Detroit 

Torpedo- lloats. 


Dupont 


Footc 


Ncwi)ort 

Puritan 

Mac  bias 

Do^ihin 

Amphitrite 

Mavfl<^wer 


Win  slow 


This  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
revenue  vessels,  converted  yachts,  light- 
house tenders  and  tugs  carr\'ing  usually 
batteries  made  up  of  three  and  six- pounder 
guns,   Majdm    Nordenfeldt  one-pounder 
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rapid-fire  and  (callings — some  few  were 
I)r(>vide(l  with  four  and  five-inch  guns. 

North  there  were  in  the  Flying  Scjuad- 
ron  the  armored  ships  Brooklyn,  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Minneapolis,  and  C'olum- 
bia ;  the  large  transatlantic  liners  New 
York,  Paris,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul,  which 
were  taken  over,  first  used  as  scouts  and 
then  gradually  armed,  and  a  number  of 
fast  merchant  vessels,  such  as  the  York- 
town  and  El  Sol,  which  were  transformed 
into  cruisers,  with  excellent  batteries  of 
raj >id- fire  five-  and  six-inch  guns. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  all  in  com- 
mission July  ist,  ninety-eight  in  all  : 


New  Vurk 

Iowa 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 

Oregon 

Brooklyn 

Ciolumbia 

Minneapolis 

Texas 

Puritan 

Newark 

San  Francisco 

Miantonomoh 

Amphitritc 

Terror 

New  ( )rleans 

Albany 

Cincinnati 

Mayflower 

Detroit 

Montj^omcry 

Marblehcacl 

Topeka 

Dolphin 

Wilmington 

Algonciuin 

Calumet 

Hamilton 

Hudson 


Helena 
Nashville 
Castine 
Machias 
AnnaiH)lis 
Vicksburg 
Marietta 
Newport 
Princeton 
Vesuvius 
P'ern 
Bancroft 
Aileen 
liadger 
I  )ixie 
Kagle 
Frolic 
Gloucester 
Harvard 
Hawk 
Hist 
Hornet 
C)neida 
Peoria 
Prairie 
Mcl.anc 
Morrill 
Windom 
Woodbur)' 
Manning 


Scorpion 

St.  Louis 

St.  I'aul 

Stranger 

Siren 

Sylvia 

Viking 

Vixen 

Wasp 

Vale 

Yankee 

Yankton 

Yosemite 

Flast  Boston 

Gov.  Russell 

I.«yden 

Samoset 

Apache 

Massasoit 

Nezinscot 

Osceola 

Pascal  aqua 

Sioux 

Tecum  seh 

Wompatuck 

Armeria 

.Mangrove 

Maple 

Suwanee 


Torpcdi^-  Float  Flotilla. 

Porter      Dupont      Winslow       Foote 
Somers     Kricsson    Cushing       Gwin 


Rodgcrs 
Talbot 


The  first  development  of  importance 
was  the  great  inadecjuacy  of  the  monitor 
type  to  the  service  attempted.  These  ships 
had  no  (juality  whatever  in  their  favor  un- 
der such  conditions  ;  their  coal-supply  was 
very  limits  d.  their  speed  was  low  (as  it  must 
always  be  in  such  a  type),  they  were  hells 
of  suffering  to  their  crews,  which  bore  their 
discomforts  most  heroically,  and  above  all 
their  rapid  period  of  oscillation  made  them 
such  poor  gun  platfonns,  that  accurate 
shooting  from  them,  unless  the  water  was 


perfectly  smooth,  was  impossible.   I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  our  experience 
condemned  them  unqualifiedly  for  general 
service  ;  it  is  a  type  for  smooth  harbor  use 
only.     The  good  estimate  of  the  large  ar- 
mored cruiser  and  battle-ship,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  quickly  accentuated,  ships 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  t)'pe.  with 
their  heavy  gun-fire,  high  speed,  great  ra- 
dius of  action,  and  very  fair  armor-prolec- 
tion,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  a  prima! 
necessity  of  a  well -organized  naval  forte. 
The  New  York,  for  instance,  could  easily 
keep  the  sea  a  month  without  coaling; 
could  spring  at  any  time  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen knots,  and,  in  a  short  time,  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen  ;  was  equal  to  meeting,  on  fair 
terms,  anything  short  of  a  heavily  armoied 
battle-ship,  and  developed   altogether  a 
general  utility,  which  speaks  in  strongest 
terms  for  her  type.     The  battle-ships  are 
misplaced  on  an  ordinary  blockade  such  as 
that  off  Havana,  but  had  to  be  so  used, 
owing  to  our  paucity  of  material.     It  was 
using  a  sledge  hammer  to  crack  a  nut — but 
their  value  shone,  with  brightest  lustre,  at 
once  when  the  blockade  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  in  Santiago  was  established.  ITiough 
ships  of  the  New  York  class  were  quite  the 
ecjual  of  the  Vizcaya  and,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  her  partial  disarmament,  of  the 
Cristobal  Colon  (she  did  not  have  her  two 
ten-inch  turret  guns),  the  battle-ships  were 
those  which  enabled  the  search-light  to  il- 
luminate the  harbor  entrance  so  that,  as 
Admiral  Cervera  himself  said,  it  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  at  night. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival.  Admiral 
Sampson  had  sunk  the  Merrimac  with  a 
view  of  so  closing  the  harbor  that  Ctr- 
vera's   squadron   might    be    thereafter  a 
negligable  quantity,  and  our  forces,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  watch  upon  the 
harbor,  be  at  liberty  to  be  employed  else- 
where.    So,  shut  up  in  a  place  of  no  mili- 
tary importance,  they  would  have  been  as 
if  they  were  not,  and  a  sure  prey  later. 
But  the   Merrimac   failed  to  sink  where 
designed,  and  it  was  at  once  determined 
to  injure  the  batteries  so  that  a  battle- 
ship might  lie  in  close  and  make  it  im- 
possible, by  the  steady  use  of  her  search- 
lights, for  anyone  to  come  out  unknown 
to  us,  or  without  being  subject  to  a  pow- 
erful   attack.     This  scheme  was  carrieil 
out  thoroughly  ;  the  batde-ships  took  two- 
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hour  turns  of  service,  beginning  at  dnsk, 
when  they  moved  into  such  a  range  that 
the  search-light  would  be  thoroughly  ef- 
fective. They  were  thus  frequently  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  batteries,  and  everv*  de- 
tail of  the  narrow  canon,  with  cliifs  two 
hundred  feet  high,  forming  the  harbor  en- 
trarce  (the  channel  being  but  three  hun- 
dred and  fift\'  feet  wide)  was  made  \-isible 
as  in  the  day.  It  was  a  bfAd  thing  to 
do,  but  it  was  in  keeping  w\th  the  whole 
habit  of  mind  of  our  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose  idea  constantly  expressed  in  speech 
and  act  was  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
enemy.  He  had,  in  a  ver\'  forcible  de- 
gree, the  great  Xelsonian  characteristic 
of  wanting  to  get  at  the  foe.  Inside  the 
lighting  ship  were  three  picket- vessels  of 
the  small  auxiliaries,  and  still  farther  in, 
three  steam-launches,  carrying  each  a 
one-pounder  in  the  bows,  with  an  armed 
crew  eked  out  bv  an  addition  of  four  ma- 
rines.  These  were  thus  close  under  the 
cliffs  of  the  entrance  and  were  frequently 
subjected  to  musketry  fire.  The  outer 
line  was  finally  drawn  in  to  a  distance  in 
which  each  ship  was  at  night  but  two 
miles  from  the  Morro,  so  that  the  sfjuad- 
ron  for  night  work  was  thus  dispose<l. 


be  forewarned.  The  severity  of  work  ftJl 
ujx)n  the  battle-ships,  and  though  their 
captains  no  longer  had  the  torpedo-boat 
to  fear  as  a  surprise,  there  was  the  imminent 
danger  of  fire  at  close  range  from  the  bat- 
teries which  looked  down  on  them.  The 
ships  themselves  were  regarded  as  "im- 
mune" from  serious  injiUA'  by  an\thing 
mc'unted  ashore,  and  were,  for  this  reason 
so  used,  but  their  upper  works  w<;>uld  have 
severelv  suffered,  and  in  these  their  cre'n'S 
were  largely  stowed  at  night,  the  weather 
being  too  warm  to  keep  them  below.  Anx- 
ietv  for  their  men  told  heavilv  and  made 
the  work  a  ver\-  tr^-ing  one ;  but  during  the 
whole  period  of  nearly  a  month  not  a  shot 
was  fired  by  the  enemy  at  any  one  of  the 
ships  while  on  this  duty  ;  why  is  as  yet  un- 
known. We,  siu-elv,  had  the  case  been 
reversed,  would  not  have  been  so  for- 
bearing. The  long  and  brilliant  beam  of 
light  shone  through  the  entrance  and  over 
the  inter\-ening  hills  as  far  as  Santiago,  six 
land-miles  distant,  and  the  whole  proced- 
ure can  only  be  properly  described  in  the 
remark  of  the  British  Naval  Attache,  who, 
on  looking  at  it  from  the  deck  of  the  New 
York,  exclaimed,  "  ^^^lat  a  d d  imper- 
tinence ! "  The  reader,  I  hope,  will  forgive 


. 


I 


A.  Battle-ship  with  Karch-lii^ht. 

B,  Supportiiiif  battle-ihip   rca«ly  to  ojcn   fire  in   ca4«  of  ap- 
pearance of  eneii.y. 

Ct  Three  small  cruisers  as  pickets. 


I),  Three  ste.iiii-l.miKh  pickets. 
v.,  Bl<Kka:1c  outer  line. 
F,  ISp.iiiisii  ships. 


The  immense  relief  in  general  from  anx- 
iety, as  to  torpedo  attack,  resulting  from 
this  arrangement,  must  be  felt  to  be  ap- 
preciated ;  the  anxious  strain  of  watchful- 
ness, incessant  as  it  had  been  off  Havana, 
and  for  the  first  few  nights  off  Santiago,  at 
once  gave  place  to  a  feeling  that  if  such 
attack  were  attempted,  we  should  at  least 


the  slight  intemperance  of  his  language, 
but  a  strong  adjective  was  not  out  of  place. 
The  watch  described  was  varied  fre- 
quently at  night  by  the  coughing  up  (for 
so  it  sounded)  of  a  gun-cotton  projectile 
from  the  Vesuvius,  the  explosion  of  which 
at  times  shook  the  earth  for  a  radius  of 
miles.      I  remember  one  of  her   earlier 
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efforts,  when  lying  asleep  on  the  transom 
of  the  chart-house  forward  (my  usual 
night  resting-place),  I  awoke  conscious  of 
a  heavy  jar  to  the  whole  ship's  structure 
which  must  have  been  transmitted  from 
the  point  or  the  shell's  impact,  through  the 
earth,  and  up  through  the  tliree  hundred 
fathoms  of  water,  on  the  surface  of  which 
we  were  lying.  I  knew  at  once  what  it  was, 
and  went  on  to  the  bridge  to  observe  the 
other  two  which  were  sure  to  follow  sooner 
or  later,  as  she  was  prepared  to  fire  three 
in  rapid  succession. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  terrifying 
effect  of  these  shells  upon  an  enemy  j  so 
long  as  they  were  expected  the  men  at 
the  batteries  remained  away  from  their 
guns  and  under  cover,  and  there  is  also 
no  question  of  their  great  destructiveness. 
They  ploughed  great  pits  in  the  earth,  and 
had  they  fallen  fairly  in  a  battery,  must 
have  put  the  guns  /tors  de  combat  for  a 
time,  at  least. 

The  method  of  blockade  at  Santiago  is 
that  which  could  have  served  only  in  such 
a  place.  Nowhere  else  than  in  Cuba  are 
found  harbors  of  such  a  character,  and 
here  they  are  not  infrequent;  Mariel, 
Bahia  Honda,  Cienfuegos,  Nuevitas, 
Banes,  Nipe,  and  several  others  being  sim- 
ilar. Havana  is  of  like  formation,  but 
differs  in  that  the  city  is  built  on  one  side 
of  the  entrance,  and  thus  fully  exposed 
from  the  sea ;  the  others  are  deep  pouches 
with  a  narrow  neck,  in  some  cases  so  nar- 
row and  tortuous  that  though  the  water 
is  deep  it  is  very  difficult  of  entrance  to  a 
ship  of  more  than  moderate  length. 

The  action  of  July  3d,  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  squad- 
ron, while  showing  the  value  of  Napole- 
on's maxim  of  heavy  battalions,  and  the 
still  greater  value  of  accurate  gun-fire 
(without  which  the  heavy  battalions  would 
not  amount  to  much),  showed,  beyond  any 
question,  the  necessity  of  making  ships 
practically  incombustible.  We  had  long 
before,  in  the  New  York,  in  prepara- 
tion for  battle,  cut  away  and  thrown  over- 
board tons  of  our  highly  finished  oak  bulk- 
heads. The  Spaniards  could  probably 
have  stood  our  gun-fire  longer,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand  the  ship's  burning 
under  them.  Nothing  was  more  amazing 
than  the  rapidity  of  this  outburst  of  flame ; 
the  Vizcaya,  for  instance,  when  she  turned 


shoreward,  showed  a  few  jets  of  smoke 
in  her  after-structure ;  by  the  time  she  had 
covered  the  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
which  had  separated  her  from  the  land, 
she  was  all  afire  aft,  and  a  great  column 
of  flame  was  leaping  upward  near  her 
main-mast.  It  was  a  grand  but  melan- 
choly sight  to  see  these  splendid  ships 
(two  of  which  I  had  seen  so  lately  re- 
ceived in  Havana  with  such  pardonable 
pride,  where,  for  two  weeks,  we  were  side 
by  side  in  the  little  Mangrove)  powerless 
on  the  reef,  a  towering  mass  of  smoke  and 
flame,  their  crews  gathered  forward  await- 
ing the  destruction,  which  seemed  so  im- 
minent, from  the  frequent  explosions  of 
ammunition.  When  we  had  passed  miles 
beyond,  a  deep  thunderous  sound,  and  a 
lofty  column  of  smoke,  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  told  to  us,  looking  back,  the  ex- 
plosion of  tlie  Vizcaya's  magazine,  and 
still  farther  east  was  a  like  cloud  from  the 
Oquendo.  The  action  of  the  men  of  the 
rescuing  parties,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  fine  and  noble  beyond  any  praise 
which  I  cm  give. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  earliest 
shells  fired,  cut  the  fire-main  of  the  Maria 
Teresa,  and  they  could  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  fire.  This  illustrates 
also  the  necessity  of  the  mains  being  be- 
low the  protective  deck,  with  facilities  be- 
low for  cutting  off  any  connection  which 
may  be  cut  above.  We  had  made  many 
preparations  to  this  end  in  our  own  ships 
which  were,  in  some  cases,  equally  defec- 
tive with  the  Spanish. 

Armor  played  but  a  small  part ;  the 
ten-inch  water-line  belts  of  the  Vizcaya 
class  were  not  struck  by  any  heavy  shell, 
and  the  Colon  was  struck  but  ^\'^  times 
by  anything,  her  surrender  being  due  to 
inability  to  keep  up  the  effort  to  escape 
and  the  fact  that  she  had  no  chance 
against  the  overpowering  force  of  four 
heavy  ships  in  pursuit.  Her  captain  states 
that  she  was  not  struck  after  leaving  the 
vicinity  of  the  harbor.  When  the  thirteen- 
inch  shell  of  the  Oregon,  fired  from  a 
range  of  9,000  yards  (somewhat  over  five 
land  miles),  began  to  fall  near,  she  at 
once  saw  the  hopelessness  of  her  case. 

The  eleven -inch  guns  in  the  turrets  of 
the  Vizcaya  class  were  fn  barbette,  that 
is,  they  looked  over  the  turret  and  not 
through  a  port  in  the  turret.     They  had 
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an  overhead  protection  of  a  spherical  two- 
and  -  three  -  quarter  -  inch  shield  covering 
the  entire  turret.  This,  in  the  Oquendo, 
had  been  pierced  by  an  eight-inch  shell 
at  the  edge  of  the  opening  for  the  gun, 
which  had  burst  inside  and  had  killed 
every  one  in  the  turret.  When  boarded 
the  second  day  after  the  action,  all  were 
found  at  their  posts,  a  petty  officer  in  the 
attitude  of  aiming.  This  occurrence  illus- 
trates what  was  strongly  borne  in  upon 
us,  viz.,  that  no  armor  should  be  used 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  protect.  Light 
protection  sufficient  to  burst  a  shell  is 
far  worse  than  none  ;  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, the  shell,  if  the  curved  shield  had 
not  been  there  to  burst  it,  by  the  resist- 
ance offered  sufficient  to  cause  the  fuze  to 
act,  might  have  passed  over  harmlessly. 
A  six-inch  had  passed  through  a  shield 
of  a  five-and-a-half-inch  broadside  gun  of 
the  Maria  Teresa,  and  bursting  must  have 
killed  the  entire  gun's  crew.  Of  course, 
such  shields  as  mentioned  will  protect 
from  ordinary  shell  fragments ;  but  the 
larger  fragments  of  a  moderate-sized  shell 
have  enormous  cutting  power,  the  anchor- 
chain  of  the  Iowa,  for  example,  the  links 
of  which  are  of  iron  two  and  a-half  inches 
in  diameter,  being  cleanly  cut  in  two  by 
a  fragment  of  a  five-and-a-half-inch  shell 
which  burst  on  her  berth-deck. 

The  siunmation  of  our  experience  seems 
to  show  that  unless  protected  by  armor 
which  will  really  protect,  safety  lies  in 
occupying  a  post  as  near  the  enemy  as 
possible  and  as  exposed  as  possible.  Thus 
the  men  in  the  tops  and  on  the  bridge 
were  less  liable  to  suffer  than  those  below 
on  the  decks,  as  the  actual  projectile 
would  probably  have  to  hit  them,  whereas 
those  below  were  subjected  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  shell  which  burst  on  meeting 
the  first  obstacle,  and  these  fragments 
seemed  numberless.  The  quantity  of  scars 
left  by  a  single  shell  was  amazing.  Fol- 
lowing this  princii)le,  the  crews  should 
keep  close  in  to  the  engaged  side,  one 
man  only  may  be  injured  there  as  against 
many  on  the  farther  side  within  the  field 
of  dispersion,  and  this  field  means  every- 
where to  the  right  and  left. 

The  above,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  no  armor  shall  be  employed  but  the 
heaviest,  but  it  does  favor  the  use  of  armor 
sufficiendy  thick  to  keep  out  all  lighter 


shell,  and  the  entire  discontinuance  of 
inch  or  two-inch  protection. 

The  quick  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  was  largely  due  to  the  frequent 
bombardments  in  which  our  ships  had 
been  engaged.  These  had  sometimes 
been  long  continued,  and  had  been,  to 
the  crews,  a  most  effective  fire  discipline. 
Our  men  had  thus  become  accustomed  to 
being  frequently  under  fire,  and  had  also  the 
experience,  which  cannot  be  overvalued, 
of  frequently  handling  their  guns  against 
the  enemy.  They  soon  grew  out  of  reck- 
less expenditure  of  ammunition  and  settled 
down  to  deliberate  and  careful  handling 
of  the  guns.  San  Juan  and  the  frequent 
engagements  off  Santiago  thus  more  than 
repaid  us;  when  the  Spanish  ships  ap- 
peared our  men  went  through  what  may 
be  called  an  e very-day  experience  against 
an  enemy  which  had  scarcely  fired  a  shot 
for  months.  It  was  in  this  that  the  quick 
winning  of  the  battle  lay.  Our  fellows 
had  lived  with  their  guns,  sleeping  along- 
side them  at  night,  there  being  always  a 
sufficient  watch  to  fire  and  load,  and  one 
who  was  lookout  through  the  port,  peering 
into  the  outside  darkness  for  the  possible 
enemy.  The  phrase  ** outside"  darkness 
may  however  be  misleading,  as  there  was 
no  offsetting  inside  light,  the  ship  was 
darkened  so  that  not  a  light  should  show, 
the  absolutely  necessary  lights,  as  at  the 
compass,  etc..  being  screened  so  that  but 
a  mere  peep  hole  was  allowed  the  men  at 
the  wheel.  It  is  extraordinary  how  invis- 
ible a  ship  may  thus  be  made  even  on  a 
fine  night,  and  if  seen  at  all,  all  sense  of 
size  is  usually  lost;  the  largest  may  be  taken 
for  a  torpedo-boat — but  tw  light  must  be 
shown ;  the  faintest  glimmer  will  reveal. 
Our  torpedo-boats  frequently  picked  up  our 
ships  while  blockading  and  we  were  new 
to  the  work,  by  the  accidental  display  of 
a  light  used  by  the  midshipman  of  the 
watch  for  some  necessary  duty. 

Which  brings  the  (juesticm  of  the  utility 
of  such  boats.  They  played  a  very  small 
part  during  the  war  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  offence,  though  commanded,  at 
least  on  our  side,  by  able,  most  active  and 
most  zealous  officers,  who  were  more  than 
ready  to  do.  We  began  with  six,  all  of 
which  went  on  to  the  blockade  with  us, 
and  did  duty  of  all  sorts.  This  was  a  mis- 
take from  a  material  point  of  view ;  they 
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are  too  fragile  for  the  rough  tossing  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  off  Havana,  and  for  the  con- 
stant running  to  which  they  are  unavoid- 
ably subjected  if  within  call .  They  require 
careful  nursing  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
value  when  needed.  Four  were  finally 
brought  off  Santiago,  with  the  final  result 
of  complete  breakdown  and  uselessness, 
notwithstanding  the  care  and  overhauling 
received  at  Guantanamo,  where  they  were 
in  <]uiet  and  unmolested  waters. 

But  there  is  no  question  of  their  being  an 
admirable  source  of  anxiety  to  an  enemy. 
They  carr^'  with  them,  or  with  their  name, 
the  powerful  element  of  unlimited  possibil- 
ities, and  whatever  their  actual  shortcom- 
ings they  must  always  act  at  least  as  an 
admirable  anti-soporific.  In  saying  all 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  great  value 
of  torpedo-boats.  It  only  so  happened 
that  on  our  side  at  least,  circumstances 
were  against  them. 

Our  boats  were  too  few  in  number  to  be 
used  in  an  assault  upon  the  ships  in  Santiago 
Harbor,  under  the  circumstances  of  protec- 
tion which  had  been  elaborated  by  the 
enemy,  a  principal  one  of  which  was  a  heavy 
boom  of  logs  across  the  narrow  throat  of 
the  channel,  protected  also  on  each  side  by 
numbers  of  rapid-fire  guns,  and  by  musketry 
at  close  range.  They  would  have  been 
destroyed,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
without  ever  getting  beyond  this  boom, 
but  they  were,  no  doubt,  an  element  in  pre- 
venting a  night  sortie,  in  the  interval  pre- 
ceding our  illumination  of  the  channel. 

The  Vesuvius,  previously  untried,  has 
within  her  the  germ  of  great  possibilities. 
The  present  range  of  her  guns  is  limited, 
being  now  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
but  within  this  limit  she  is  very  effective. 
Her  true  point  of  use  would  have  been  off 
Havana  had  we  attacked  the  place,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  town  and  harbor  would 
have  been  subject  to  her  shells.  I  must 
confess  myself  a  believer  in  the  system  for 
such  purposes  where  extreme  accuracy  is 
not  a  necessity.  The  action  of  her  high- 
angle  fire  brings  up  the  consideration  of 
mortar  fire  to  which  we  were  subjected  off 
Santiago.  But  one  ship,  the  Indiana,  was 
struck  by  such  fire,  and  she  by  an  eight- 
inch  shell  which  went  through  one  deck 
before  exploding  and  then  perforated  an- 
other deck.  The  destruction  was  great, 
but  not  greater  than  that  produced  by  a 


shell  fired  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  experience  goes  far  to  do  away  with 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  effect  of 
mortar  fire.  It  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  great  destruction  assigned  it  (and  upon 
which  supposition  we  have  extensively 
designed  a  good  deal  of  our  coast  de- 
fence) by  the  use  of  a  very  much  delayed 
action  fuse,  enabling  the  shell  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  ship  before  explosion.  In 
any  case  the  shell  must  be  a  large  one  to 
be  effective  in  this  way. 

There   was,  however,  an    example  of 
high-angle  fire  which  was  most  effective, 
and  which  influenced  greatly  in  the  early 
surrender   of    Santiago.      This    was  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  from  the  sea 
with  eight-inch  shells,  and  the  threat  to 
use  thirteen-inch.    The  eight-inch  were, 
however,  perfectly  effective.     They  were 
fired  from  close  in  shore,  over  the  inter- 
vening hills,  some  two  hundred  feet  high, 
at  a  range  of  from  8,000  to  8,500  yards 
(about  four  and  a  half  to  five  land  miles), 
and  fell  with  great  accuracy,  as  many  as 
sixteen  falling  in  one  street  in  a  space  of 
two  squares'  length.    A  number  of  houses 
were  totally  destroyed  and  many  more  in- 
jured.   Three  of  the  battle-ships  had  been 
placed  in  position  preparatory^  to  firing 
thirteen-inch  shell,  when  the  surrender  was 
agreed  upon.     Though  the  effect  of  firing 
such  heavv  shell  would  have  been  ver}' 
interesting  from  the  technical  stand-point, 
their    destructiveness    would    have    been 
such  that  we  can  only  congratulate  our- 
selves that  it  was  not  necessary  to  proceed 
to  such  extremity.     These  mighty  masses, 
eleven  hundred  pounds  in  weight  and  with 
a  bursting  charge  of  seventy  pounds  of 
powder,  would  have  destroyed  the  town. 
General  Linares  bears  marked  testimony 
to  the  eflftciency  of  our  fire  in  his  telegram 
of  the  1 2th  of  July  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, stating  that  surrender  was  inevi- 
table, one  of  the  causes  mentioned  being 
the  "  cannonading     ...     by  sea  from 
the  squadron,  w^hich  has  perfect  ranges 
and  bombards  the  city  by  sections  with 
mathematical  precision." 

Of  course  one  of  the  first  elements  of  a 
fleet's  efficiency  is  a  motive-power  which 
shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  if  I  were 
to  name  any  one  thing  more  potent  than 
another  in  preser\'ing  serviceability,  it 
would  be  suflScient  fresh-water  for  the  boil- 
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learly  every  ship  was  deficient  in  abil- 
make  sufficient  for  her  needs  in  this 
i ;  the  consequence  was  that  with  the 
mt  use  of  sah-water  the  scale  depos- 
3  thickly  upon  the  crown  sheets  of  the 
gated  fiuTiaces,  that  the  metal  soft- 
and  the  top  of  the  furnace  collapsed 
its  cylindrical  form  and  made  it  dan- 
s  to  carry  proper  pressures.  Some  of 
ost  effective  ships  suffered  in  this  way, 
lir  immense  loss  in  efficiency.  The 
was  largely  obviated  by  an  order  re- 
g  a  pipe  to  be  run  from  one  of  the 
s  to  the  main  condenser ;  a  large  dis- 

apparatus  was  thus  devised  which 
hed  an  ample  supply.  A  ship  with 
il  boilers  could  easily  afford  to  use 
or  this  purpose,  and  although  the 

would  need  to  be  scaled  from  time 
le,  it  was  always  ready  when  steam 
n  it  to  join  up  with  the  other  boilers 
.e  of  need,  and  there  was  thus  no  loss 
jctiveness.  The  value  of  speed  can 
f  be  overrated,  and  speed  primarily 
ids  on  good  boilers  ;  unless  these  are 
idition,  the  ship  is  practically  a  "  lame 
"  a  constant  worry,  care,  and  anxi- 
'  all  concerned.  Had  all  the  squad- 
hich  went  east  in  May  to  San  Juan 
able  to  steam  thirteen  knots,  much 
T  work  would  have  been  made  of  the 
sh  fleet ;  our  want  of  mobility  was 
ily  a  soul-wearing  torment,  but  it  pre- 
d  any  attempt  at  keeping  rapid  touch 
)ur  enemy.  The  experience  was  one 
I  brought  home  vividly  the  necessity 
ility  to  keep  a  high -sustained  speed, 
I  means  high  power,  which  means 
thoroughly  efficient  and  (in  other 
»)  well-looked-aftcr  machinery,  which, 
,  means  facilities  for  instant  repair, 
ast  element  appeared  upon  the  scene 
yhat  late,  but  none  the  less  welcome, 
e  Vulcan  arrived  in  Guantanamo 
veil  equipped  both  with  mechanics 
)ols,  and  did  most  valuable  service. 
Dusly,  ships  had  had  to  go  to  Norfolk 
>Iew  York  for  much  that  she  was  able 
Our  only  other  resource  near  Cuba 
le  machine  shop  at  Key  West,  which, 

earlier  days  of  the  war,  was  not  able 
ret  all  demands.  The  only  criticism 
Id  make  in  regard  to  the  Vulcan  is  that 
as  not  large  enough.   It  would  have 

better  to  have  had  a  considerably 
'  ship. 


No  one  can  understand  the  value  of  such 
an  adjunct  who  has  not  had  to  look  round 
for  ships  to  go  on  duty  ;  the  long  list  of 
waiters  for  repairs  or  overhauling  was  some- 
times heart-breaking ;  a  full  third  of  such  a 
force  as  ours  had  at  all  times  to  be  counted 
off  as  unavailable  for  such  reasons,  and 
others. 

The  armored  ships  (except  the  monitors, 
which  were  always  ailing),  as  a  rule,  kept  up 
nobly  ;  they  are  in  themselves  large  ma- 
chine-shops, and  the  flag-ship,  in  particular, 
I  think  I  may  say,  took  a  motherly  inter- 
est in  heaHng  the  wounds  of  the  small  fry 
which  naturally  had  to  come  to  her  to  re- 
port their  needs.  The  machine-shop  was 
going  night  and  day,  while  on  the  north 
blockade,  in  meeting  such  requirements  as 
fell  within  the  ship's  capabilities. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  questions  were 
coal  and  ammunition,  and  these  were  well 
met ;  the  supply  was  admirably  kept  up  ; 

*  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was 
throughout  amazingly  well  done ;  where  all 
did  so  well  it  is  no  derogation  to  others  to  so 
speak,  as  the  work  of  this  Bureau  was  of  a 
more  difficult  character  than  that  of  any 
other.  Coaling  at  sea  we  found  more  or 
less  a  failure  ;  it  resulted  in  starting  plates 
and  opening  seams  in  the  colliers,  and,  in 
a  general  way,  was  nof  satisfactory,  though 

•  we  managed  it  when  necessary.  It  finally 
came  down  to  the  use  of  two  great  bases, 
Key  West  and  Guantdnamo,  the  latter,  oc- 
cupied on  June  loth,  being  a  place  which 
seemed  made  for  our  purposes.  In  the 
words  of  the  Spanish  Commander  report- 
ing to  his  Commander-in-Chief  in  Santi- 
ago, in  a  captured  letter,  •*  the  American 
Squadron  in  possession  of  the  outer  bay 
has  taken  it  as  if  for  a  harbor  of  rest,  they 
having  anchored  as  if  in  one  of  their  own 
ports."  Its  occupancy  was  one  of  the 
pieces  of  good  fortune  which  went  far  to 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  the  fall  of  Santiago.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  need  of  many  fixed  coaHng 
stations ;  the  mobile  collier  is  the  best 
resource,  much  the  cheapest  and  much 
the  most  satisfactory  from  many  points  of 
view. 

The  hospital  service  of  the  fleet  was  well 
maintained ;  the  Solace,  flying  the  Red 
Cross,  was  admirably  fitted  and  conducted 
and  met  all  our  wants.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  these  wants  were  not  great.    Our  im- 
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munity  from  tlie  enemy's  shot  was  one  of 
the  marvels  of  warfare;  plenty  fell  about  us, 
espe(  ially  at  San  Juan  and  in  the  action  of 
July  3d,  on  both  which  occasions  the  ships 
were  at  times  in  a  hail  of  projectiles,  but  in 
each  instance  we  escaped  but  with  only  (»ne 
man  killed  and  a  small  number  wounded. 
We  had  the  same  immunity  from  sickness, 
our  average  number  being  but  about  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  our  force,  with 
nothing  serious.  The  Marine  Battalion 
of  six  hundred  men  was  kept  ashore  in  al- 
most i)erfect  health,  showing  what  can  be 
drjnc  when  conditions  are  properly  met. 
There  is  nothing  during  the  war  more  to 
the  Navy's  credit  than  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  health  was  preserved.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  said  that  we  had  had 
long  experience  insuchchmates.  and  knew 
what  we  were  facing,  but  all  the  same 
the  results  are  an  honor  to  the  ser\ice. 
'i'hc  health  of  his  ship's  company  is,  of 
course,  at  all  times  one  of  the  naval  com- 
mander's principal  thoughts,  and  he  re- 
gards a  high  sick-list  as  a  discredit  to  the 
ship  and  himself.  He  thus  has  the  life- 
long and  habitual  thoughtfulness  for  his 
men,  found  perhaps  nowhere  else  to  the 
same  degree,  the  good  results  of  which 
were  so  markedly  shown  in  the  present 
instance.  Our  medical  staff  deserves  high 
praise  for  its  watchfulness  and  general 
good  work  in  every  detail  of  its  profes- 
sion. 

The  fresh -food  supply  was  also  well 
kept  up,  though  somewhat  deficient  in 
some  of  the  simpler  wants  of  the  sailor- 
man,  among  whose  primal  needs  are  un- 
hmited  potatoes  and  onions  ;  but  if  any- 
thing was  wanting  anywhere,  in  any  de- 
partment, the  want  was  not  made  known 
by  murmurs.  In  the  whole  period  I  heard 
no  note  of  discontent ;  ever)^thing  bore 
the  impress  of  cheerfulness  and  wholesome 
zeal ;  all  small  disgruntlements  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  desire  of  the  men 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  no  other  thought.  I  think 
there  could  have  been  no  higher  spirit  than 
that  which  seemed  to  extend  everywhere 
among  the  hundred  ships,  great  and  small, 
of  this  great  fleet. 

And  why  did  the  Spanish  fail  so  mark- 
edlv  ? 

Having  seen  something  of  Spain,  I  have 
my  tlieories,  and  they  are  as  follows  :  We 


are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Span- 
iard as  a  European.  He  is  not  one;  he  is 
largely  a  Moor  in  blood,  and  much  more 
in  character.  The  Moor  did  not  possess 
his  country  for  eight  hundred  years  and 
leave  it  as  if  he  had  not  been  there.  It  is 
from  him  the  Spaniard  of  to-day  gets  his 
religious  fanaticism,  his  fatalism,  much  of 
his  architecture  and  music,  his  pride  and 
ceremonious  manner,  his  social  character- 
istics (appearing  chiefly  in  his  treatment  of 
women),  his  tribal  instincts  and  want  of 
admini.strative  capacity,  which  have  made 
it  impossible  for  the  various  petty  kingdoms 
of  Spain  ever  to  really  unite  under  one 
stable  government  ;  his  want  of  capability 
of  preparation,  and  finally  his  bloodthirst- 
iness,  which  last,  unhappily,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

The  Spaniard  has  never  really  faced  a 
civilized  foe,  excepting  in  guerilla  warfare 
(in  the  Napoleonic  period),  since  the  wars 
he  waged  in  the  Netherlands.  He  has  had 
no  preparation  for  war  on  a  great  scale. 
He  bought  and  built  fine  ships,  officered 
them  by  gallant  men,  the  ofllicers  of  the 
Spanish  navy  having  been  at  all  periods 
of  their  best  blood ;  but  there  was  through- 
out their  ser\^ice  the  want  of  system,  the 
want  of  drill,  the  general  want  of  prepa- 
ration which  one  would  look  for  in  the 
Turk  or  Moor,  but  not  in  the  European. 
Looking  over  the  log-book  of  the  Cristo- 
bal Colon,  extending  from  June  14, 1897, 
to  July  3,  1898,  there  is  no  mention  of 
target  practice  by  the  larger  ships.  How 
could  they  hope  to  compete  with  men 
who  lived,  so  to  speak,  these  months  with 
lock-string  in  hand  and  whose  eyes  were 
constantly  looking  over  the  gun -sights  at 
the  enemy  ?  W^hen  the  time  came,  how 
could  there  be  a  question  as  to  result,  and 
I  think  there  was  none  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  in  our  fleet ;  there  was  a  confidence 
bom  of  preparation  which  w^ent  in  itself 
far  toward  victory. 

One  extraordinary  trait  may  be  men- 
tioned which  is  inexphcable.  It  was  first 
brought  to  my  mind  by  General  Calix-to 
Garcia.  The  fine  old  soldier  and  ideal 
specimen  of  an  old  warrior  had  but  just 
arrived  from  the  interior,  and  had  come  on 
board  the  flag-ship  for  a  consultation  with 
our  Commander-in-Chief.  He  had  had 
a  preliminary  jaimt  of  some  seventeen 
miles   in  a  very  lively  yacht,  the  Vixen, 
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and  when  he  came  aboard  he  was  very 
seasick.  He  remained  lying  down  during 
his  stay.  The  Admiral  made  a  remark 
regarding  the  probability  of  a  Spanish  at- 
tack at  a  certain  point.  The  old  man 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and  said, 
with  great  earnestness  :  "The  Spaniards 
never  attack  ;  they  fie^'er  attack."  And 
this,  in  a  general  way,  seems  to  be  true. 
They  resist  and  will  resist  nobly,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  in  them  the  capacity 
of  initiative.  Cer\'era's  sortie  may  seem 
a  denial  of  this,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  his  effort 
was  to  escape,  not  to  make  an  assault 
upon  our  fleet ;  what  firing  he  did  was 
simply  incidental  to  his  endeavor  to  get 
away,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  defence 
and  not  attack. 

I  may  say  as  an  ending  to  this  paper, 
and  as  an  interesting  bit  of  the  history  with 
which  it  deals,  that  the  fact  last  mentioned 
is  known  from  various  conversations  with 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron giving  their  reasons  for  their  tactics 
on  the  momentous  morning  of  July  3d. 
They  knew  the  only  two  ships  of  our 
squadron  off  the  port  reckoned  their  equals 
in  speed  were  the  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn— the  one  at  the  eastern,  the  other  at 
the  western  end  of  the  blockading  line. 
They  desired  to  make  either  Cienfuegos  or 
Havana,  and  thus  preferred  going  west- 


ward.* It  was  thought  that  they  could  run 
by  and  leave  behind  the  heavy  and  sup- 
posably  slower  battle-ships,  and  easily  over- 
come with  their  superior  force  the  only  fast 
ship  they  had  to  meet  in  that  direction. 
They  did  not  reckon  upon  the  immediate 
closing-in  of  the  battle-ships  and  the  mur- 
derous effect  of  our  first  fire,  which  prac- 
tically decided  the  battle  before  they  had 
left  the  immediate  vicinity  of  die  port,  and 
left  open  no  question  of  running  by  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Cristobal  Colon,  which, 
by  keeping  well  in  shore,  started  westward 
practically  uninjured.  The  splendidly  sus- 
tained speed  of  the  Oregon,  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  the  Spaniards,  brought  the  Co- 
lon within  range  of  her  thirteen-inch  guns, 
which  were  the  only  guns  of  any  of  the 
ships  in  chase  which  reached,  and  which 
the  Oregon,  much  the  nearest  ship,  began 
to  fire  on  finding  her  eight-inch  fall  short. 
Six  thirteen-inch  shells  were  fired  with  a 
range  beginning  at  8,500  yards,  rising  to 
9,500,  and  falling  finally  to  8,900  (five 
land  miles),  at  which  distance  the  shell  fell 
near  the  Colon's  stern,  whereupon  she 
hauled  down  her  flag  and  turned  inshore. 

*  Cienfuegos  b  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of 
Santiago :  it  is,  roughly,  six  hundred  to  Havana  bv  Cape 
Maysi  and  eight  hundred  by  Cape  San  Antonio,  but  the 
fact  of  a  strong  dixnsion  of  our  fleet  being  at  Guantdnamo, 
thirty-eight  miles  to  the  east^  had  its  weight  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  for  Havana.  1  he  shoal  waters  within  the  belt 
of  keys  west  of  Cape  Cruz  were  also  in  view  as  a  refuge. 
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If  Spring  return,  and  not  to  thee  come  back 

Joy,  and  fresh  savour  of  remembered  things, 

If  not  thy  heart  within  thy  bosom  sings 

With  every  pilgrim  of  the  skyey  track 

Home-bound  once  more,  on  swift,  exultant    wings. 

And  every  flower  new  gilding  earth's  dull  black, 

If  all  abundance  prove  thy  proper  lack. 

All  gold,  thy  gloom,  all  faith,  thy  falterings, — 

Alarum  then !   O  then  art  thou  betrayed ; 

Look  to  thy  birthright!  it  is  no  base  fee 

To  cease  with  Youth,  or  with  thy  single  good ; 

Thou  hast  thy  part  in  Nature's  plenitude. 

And  all  delight  is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  see 

Thy  portion  merged  in  hers,  nor  be  afraid. 


THE    GREAT    SECRETARY-OF-STATE    INTER- 
VIEW 


By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 


THIS  was  the  first  important  assign- 
ment they  had  given  him  since  he 
had  become  a  newspaper  man. 

The  Star  was  the  name  of  the  paper,  a 
bright  afternoon  paper  that  printed  very 
few  pictures  and  a  great  deal  of  news. 
The  name  of  the  new  reporter  was  Rufus 
Carrington,  and  most  of  the  time  they 
seemed  to  forget  his  existence  and  made 
him  sit  idle  in  the  middle  of  the  busy 
room,  getting  in  peoi)le's  way,  just  as  they 
do  with  all  cubs,  letting  them  soak  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  This  seemed 
all  wrong  to  Rufus,  who  thought  that  a 
newspaper  man,  of  all  men  in  the  busy 
city,  ought  to  be  the  busiest. 

He  had  supposed  that  reporters  went 
out  upon  the  street  and  prowled  about 
blindly  on  the  lookout  for  news,  like  po- 
licemen after  arrests,  and  he  had  wondered 
what  part  of  the  town  he  would  have  to 
patrol,  and  whether  to  wear  his  reporter's 
badge  on  the  breast  of  the  waistcoat  or  at 
the  bottom,  like  a  college-club  pin.  But 
he  soon  found  that  each  reporter  was  sent 
for  a  particular  piece  of  news,  the  existence 
of  which  was  determined  in  some  myste- 
rious way  by  the  City  Editor,  who  had  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  strenuous  me- 
tropolis and  scowled  most  of  the  time. 

The  few  assignments  he  got  were,  for 
tlie  most  part,  minor  obituaries — "  obits  " 
they  were  called — or  to  run  down  stories 
which  the  news-bureaus  sent  in  (on  type- 
written tissue-paper,  called  "  flimsy  ")  to 
see  if  they  were  correct ;  and  no  one  said 
anything  about  badges,  which  he  had 
discovered  were  seldom  worn,  except  at 
fires.  Of  late  they  had  taken  to  sending 
him  to  the  Weather  Bureau  occasionally 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was  going 
to  be,  or  to  a  police  court  to  look  out  for 
picturesque  cases,  which  a  cub  doesn't  al- 
ways recognize  when  he  sees ;  and  of 
those  he  does  cover  he  may  forget  to  find 
out  the  age,  address,  initials,  or  occupa- 
tion of  someone  in  the  story,  or  the  name 
or  precinct  of  the  policeman,  or  die  place 


or  time  of  the  occurrence,  or  the  time  or 
place  of  the  arrest :  if  so,  **  Run,  get  back 
and  get  your  facts  !  "  growled  the  City 
Editor.  And  the  chances  were  good  that 
not  a  line  of  it  would  be  printed  in  the 
paper  after  all. 

Reporting  was  a  very  different  job  from 
"  jotu-nalism,'*  as  he  had  pictured  it  from 
a  romantic  distance.  He  did  not  breathe 
a  word  concerning  his  high  ideals  about 
the  Power  of  the  Press,  and  his  worth v 
ambition  to  cleanse  it  he  had  postponed 
indefinitely.  His  present  ambition  was  to 
keep  from  being  sworn  at  by  the  City  Ed- 
itor, who  sometimes  made  him  feel  that  he 
had  missed  his  calling.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  most  of  them  (who  go  into  newspaper 
work,  calling  it  journalism)  quit  and  try 
something  else,  and  shudder  ever  after- 
ward at  the  mention  of  reporting. 

Rufus  did  not  quit,  because,  if  you  care 
to  know  it,  he  intended  to  become  a  great 
writer  some  day,  and  he  believed  that  this 
was  the  way  to  go  about  it.  He  thought 
a  little  disagreeableness  for  a  couple  of 
years  would  not  hurt  him  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  afterward  to  read  that 
**  From  the  year  so-and-so  till  the  year  so- 
and-so  the  author  engaged  in  newspaper 
work;  then,  with  the  appearance  of  his  first 
book     .     .     y 

This  was  a  responsible  assignment,  and 
he  meant  to  do  well  with  it.  It  was  right 
that  he  should,  because  they  were  thinking 
of  dropping  him  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
along  with  a  couple  of  other  cubs  who 
were  not  catching  on  rapidly  enough. 
The  only  reason  they  had  sent  him  up  to 
get  the  interview  was  that  a  good  part  of 
the  staff,  which  was  small,  was  up  across 
the  Harlem  this  afternoon  on  the  big 
railroad  catastrophe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
good  reporters  were  down  the  bay  on  a 
grounded-steamer  story,  and  the  regular 
political  writers  were  off  on  more  impor- 
tant interviews. 

At  least  they  thought  they  were  going 
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Plans  of  battle,  suited  to  finding  Cer> 
vera's  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  or 
to  nieetin<2f  it  at  sea,  liad  been  arranged, 
and  communicated  to  all  the  vessels. 

The  citv  of  San  Juan  is  situated  on  an 
island  on  the  north  coast  of  Puerto  Rico 
—an  island  which  is  close  to  the  main- 
land, projecting  slightly,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and  on  its 
eastern  side  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
passage  of  shallow  water, which  is  bridged. 
The  harbor,  which  has  only  a  small  area 
suitable  for  deep-draught  ships,  lies  west 
of  the  island,  and  extends  behind  it  on  its 
southern  side,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  on  its  western  side  between  the 
Morro  and  Cabras  Island.  The  island  is 
high  on  its  sea  face,  sloping  back  towards 
the  harbor,  and  this  sea  face  is  fortified  in 
tlie  old  style,  with  a  castle  on  each  flank, 
and  a  massive  wall  connecting  them.  In 
addition  to  the  old  guns,  some  of  which 
were  still  serviceable,  the  works  were  de- 
fended by  several  batteries  of  modern 
rifles.  Tlie  town  lies  back  of  the  wall 
and  castles,  on  the  side  sloping  towards 
the  harbor,  and  only  the  tops  of  a  few 
houses  could  be  seen  from  the  sea. 

Admiral  Sampson  hoped  to  find  the 
Spanish  squadron  coaling  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  harbor,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  entrance,  and  to  close  in  at 
once,  massing  the  heavy  vessels  in  front 
of  the  entrance,  and  destroy  the  Spanish 
ships  by  heavy-gun  fire.  He  shifted  his 
fiag  to  the  loiva  on  the  evening  of  May 
II.  The  squadron  had  steered  wide  of 
the  land  to  avoid  being  seen,  and  upon 
reaching  a  point  about  north  of  San  Juan 
it  steamed  slowly  tow^ards  the  port,  regu- 
lating speed  to  arrive  at  daylight.  Some 
time  after  midnight  the  lights  of  the  town 
became  visible,  and  at  the  first  break  of 
dawn  the  squadron  was  close  to  Cabi-as 
Island,  ready  to  open  the  attack  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  light  enough  to  see  into  the 
harbor.  Coral  reefs  fringe  the  shore, 
and  the  surveys  had  not  been  thorough. 
It  was  necessary  to  exercise  caution  in  the 
approach,  and  the  Detroit  and  Wompa- 
ttick  were  put  in  the  lead  to  take  sound- 
ings, the  latter  with  instructions  to  anch- 
or a  boat  on  the  ten-fathom  line.  The 
Iowa  led  in  column,  followed  by  the 
Indiana^  New  York,  Amphitrite,  Terror, 
and  Montgomery,  in  the  order  named. 

When  the  growing  light  gave  a  dis- 
tinct view  into  the  harbor  it  was  clearly 
seen  tliat  Cervera's  ships  were  not  there. 


The  column  of  vessels  stood  in  as  far  as 
the  boat  anchored  by  the  Wompaiuck, 
then  turned  to  the  eastward  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  as  she  brought 
her  starboard  guns  to  bear,  the  I&wa 
opened  upon  the  batteries* of  the  Morro, 
the  other  vessels  following  as  they  tamed 
into  her  wake.  The  practice  was  fair. 
Some  of  the  shells  fell  shoi-t,  but  tbe 
greater  number  struck  the  castle  or  bluff. 
The  roar  of  the  explosions  of  the  heavy 
twelve  and  thirteen  inch  shell  and  the 
great  craters  which  they  made  in  the  walls 
of  the  Morro  were  object-lessons  of  tbe 
power  of  modern  ordnance.  The  Span- 
iards speedily  returned  our  fire,  but  their 
marksmanship  was  poor.  The  Iowa 
passed  the  Morro,  turned  back  (followed 
by  the  other  vessels,  retaining  their  edl- 
umn  formation),  steamed  to  the  westward, 
and  turning  again  and  passing  close  to 
the  anchored  boat  which  served  as  a 
marking-buoy,  again  opened  fire;  and  this 
manoeuvre  was  repeated  a  second  time, 
when,  finding  that  our  bombardment  was 
having  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
Spanish  batteries,  the  fieet  was  ordered  to 
withdraw.  While  the  vessels  were  ap- 
proaching and  firing,  the  Spanish  fire 
slackened,  our  shells  driving  their  men 
away  from  the  guns  and  under  shelter; 
but  as  soon  as  the  ships  ceased  firing  and 
turned,  the  Spaniards  came  back  to  their 
guns  and  reopened  fire  with  energy.  It 
was  the  first  illustration,  of  which  there 
were  a  number  during  the  war,  of  the 
difference  between  silencing  a  battery 
and  destroying  it  by  artillery  fire.  The 
first  can  be  readily  effected  by  supe- 
rior fire;  the  second  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment  by  any  fire,  as 
it  requires  the  actual  destruction  of  guns 
or  their  mounts — i.  e.,  they  must  be  actu- 
ally struck  by  shell.  The  Spanish  gun- 
nery was  incredibly  poor.  Shots  fell  in 
great  number  about  the  ships,  yet  only 
two  wore  struck,  the  Iowa  and  the  New 
York,  with  a  total  loss  of  one  man  killed 
and  seven  wounded — only  two  seriously. 
The  Spanish  loss  was  much  greater,  but 
was  not  heavy — probably,  from  all  ac- 
counts, something  like  one  hundred  killed 
and  wounded ;  and  the  injury  to  the  town 
and  its  people  was  slight. 

The  bombardment  of  San  Juan  has 
been  criticised  and  totally  misunderstood. 
The  public  did  not  understand  why  it 
was  attempted  and  abandoned;  why,  if 
attempted  at  all,  it  was  not  pushed  to  a 
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only  there  could  he  hope  to  make  repairs;  fighting  ship,  it  is  certain  that  he  would 
and  there  he  could  be  sure  of  more  coal,  so  make.it  quite  different  from  his  famous  craft, 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  reach  a  port  in  The  original  Monitor  had  to  be  built  quickly, 
Cuba.  Our  part  was  plainly  to  meet  him  be-  and  was  meant  to  navigate  in  shoal  water  and 
fore  he  could  reach  San  Juan.  Therefore,  in  smooth  seas.  Yet  Ericsson  was  truly  the 
with  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department,  designer  of  the  modern  battle-ship,  which 
it  was  decided  that  as  powerful  a  squadron  to-day  embodies  the  good  qualities  of  his  in- 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  blockading  fleet  vention  in  having  the  principal  guns  mounted 
should  go  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  the  Wind-  in  two  turrets  on  the  midship  line,  no  other 
ward  Passage,  between  the  east  end  of  Cuba  plan  being  so  economical  of  weight  and  so 
and  Haiti,  the  movement  from  that  point  to  prolific  of  power.  Some  designs  of  battle- 
depend  upon  the  changed  conditions  which  ships  have  departed  from  this  fundamental 
might  then  exist.  Accordingly,  on  May  4,  the  idea,  but  to  that  extent  they  have  been  fail- 
New  Yorkj  with  the  battle-ships  Iowa  and  Indi-  ures.  To-day  Ericsson  would  make  his  fight- 
ana,  the  two  monitors  AmphUrUe  and  Terror,  ing  ship  carry  her  guns  high  out  of  water, 
and  the  Detroit^  Montgomery ,  and  WomjpatiLck,  thus  removing  excessive  stability  and  quick 
together  with  the  torpedo-boat  Porter,  ren-  oscillation,  and  enabling  her  to  fight  at  sea, 
dezvoused  at  Padre  Cruz  light,  in  the  Nicho-  which  our  monitors  cannot  do.  He  would 
las  Channel,  intending  to  start  east  for  Puerto  build  her  much  larger,  that  she  might  carry 
Rican  waters,  unless  on  the  way  news  should  plenty  of  coal  to  make  long  trips  and  good 
be  received  of  Cervera's  movements  which  speed,  in  which  respect  also  the  monitor  is 
would  cause  a  change  in  our  plans.  Such  wofully  deficient.  Never  was  a  commander- 
news  might  be  that  the  Spaniards,  after  all,  in-chief  more  harassed  by  any  ships  under 
had  appeared  off  the  Northern  coast,  in  his  command.  I  felt  during  the  whole  cruise 
which  case  our  squadron  would  take  a  course  that  at  any  time  we  should  have  been  much 
to  intercept  them.  Should  they  appear  at  better  off  if  the  monitors  had  been  left  at 
any  point  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Flying  home;  yet  we  kept  them  because  we  believed 
Squadron,  under  Commodore  Schley,  would  they  could  endure  much  hammering  from  the 
come  south  from  Hampton  Roads  and  assist  enemy  without  being  even  disabled.  In  what 
in  giving  them  a  proper  reception.  As  the  a  plight  we  should  have  been  had  we  met 
squadron  proceeded  slowly  to  the  eastward,  Cervera's  ships  at  this  time!  For  lack  of 
we  communicated. with  the  department,  when-  speed,  the  monitors  could  not  have  come  into 
ever  possible,  by  telegraph,  in  order  that  action  at  alL 
prompt  information  might  be  obtained  of 

SS  err rie.^eHheTSSSjgTr       ™=  '^^  «"  '«=  ="—  ™-- 

through  our  scouting  vessels,  were  Mole  St.  On  the  other  hand,  the  speed  of  the  Spanish 

Nicholas,  Cape  Haitien,  Puerto  Plata,  and  vessels  constituted  an  important  feature  of 

St.  Thomas.  the  strategic  problem.  The  trial  speed  of  all 

HANDICAPPED  BY  THE  MONITORS.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  making  them  as  a  squadron  the 

In  one  respect  we  were  at  a  great  disadvan-  fastest  in  the  world.   There  was  a  small 

tage.  The  monitors  proved  to  be  a  grievous  difference  of  speed  between  the  Coldn  and 

disappointment,  and  a  source  of  great  anxi-  the  three  sister  ships,  the  Vizcaya,  the  Maria 

ety.   The  Amphitrite  and  the  Terror  were  so  Teresa,  and  the  Oquendo,  amounting,  per- 

slow  that,  in  order  to  make  even  seven  and  haps,  to  a  fraction  of  a  knot.   But  it  must 

a  half  knots  an  hour,  both  had  to  be  taken  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  highest  speed 

in  tow,  one  by  the  Iowa  and  the  other  by  the  last  fraction  of  a  knot  costs  as  much 

the  New  York.  The  machinery  of  the  battle-  power  as  the  first  ten  knots  of  the  same 

ship  Indiana  was  also  unreliable,  which,  ship.   Of  course  we  did  not  expect  these 

added  to  the  insuflScient  supply  of  coal  car-  ships  to  maintain  their  trial  speed— our  own 

ried  by  the  monitors,  rendered  the  squadron,  ships  did  not  do  that;  nor  is  this  possible 

as  a  whole,  most  ineflftcient  in   mobility,  with  any  ship,  particularly  on  a  long  cruise. 

Ever  since  the  memorable  fight  between  We  had  to  assume  in  the  enemy's  squadron 

the  little  Monitor  and  the  Confederate  ram  that  the  maximum  speed  which  they  could 

Merrimae,  the  name  "  monitor "  has  had  a  maintain  would  not  be  in  excess  of  sixteen 

charm  which  time  has  not  dimmed;  yet  if  knots,  and  the  speed  at  which  they  would 

that  great  naval  engineer,  John  Ericsson,  cross  the  Atlantic  would  not  be  in  excess  ot 

were  now  living,  and  were  asked  to  build  a  twelve  knots— a  fair  «a»\kcw^W>X.>i5w^\i^^^^'^ 
Vol.  LVn.-113. 
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had  been  clean  and  the  coal  good.  As  a  mat-  tant  point  of  which  would  have  been  within 

ter  of  fact,  it  was  only  eight  knots.  range  of  our  guns.   To  have  steamed  out 

With  all  vessels,  especially  fast  vessels,  would  have  resulted  in  their  destructioD  in 

there  is  what  we  call  an  economical  speed;  detail.  To  have  fought  from  their  anchorage 

that  is,  the  speed  at  which  a  ship  will  go  in  the  harbor  would  have  been  equally  faUl 

the  greatest  distance  on  the  least  coal,  tak-  to  them,  for  each  would  have  masked  the  fire 

ing  into  consideration  the  cleanliness  of  the  of  the  one  behind. 

bottom,  the  load  she  is  carrying,  etc.  Cer-       The  question  may  very  properly  be  asked 

vera,  no  doubt,  calculated  that  in  the  cir-  why  I  expected  Cervera  to  put  his  fleet  in 

cumstances  this  economical  speed  was  eight  such  a  precarious  position.     His  natural 

knots.   His  arrival  gave  us  a  basis  for  cor-  reasons  for  going  there  I  have  already  indi- 

recting  our  previous  estimate.  Assuming  the  cated,  but  that  he  would  remain  there  beyond 

moderate  rate  of  speed  of  twelve  knots,  we  the  time  absolutely  necessary  for  coalmg 

calculated  that  he  would  arrive  at  San  Juan,  and  for  making  minor  repairs  could  not  be 

if  bound  for  that  port,  on  the  8th  of  May.  assumed  on  any  reasonable  basis— only  on 

The  log  of  the  Colony  captured  at  Santiago,  the  supposition  that  he  might  believe,  like 

notes  frequent  detentions,  due  to  the  break-  the  ostrich,  that  in  hiding  his  head  he  would 

ing  down  of  the  destroyers  or  some  accident  be  safe. 

to  one  of  the  larger  ships.  The  average  speed        Days  in  advance,  on  our  way  from  Key 

was  also  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  destroy-  West,  a  plan  had  been  prepared  for  making 

ers  coaled  at  sea  from  the  larger  ships.  an   attack,    on  the   presumption   that  we 

should  find  the  enemy's  fleet  in  port   If 
they  had  come  out  to  meet  us,  or  had 
arrived  off  the  port  simultaneously  with 
us,  it  would  have  been  a  simple  sea-fight. 
Instead  of  arriving  at  San  Juan  on  May  8,  This  would  have  been  the  case,  also,  if  we 
wer  did  not  reach  there  until  May  12.  We  had  had  information  of  their  coming.  Blue- 
had  received  at  Cape  Haitien  a  number  of  prints  showing  the  proposed  positions  of 
despatches,  but  no  tidings  of  the  Spaniards,  each  of  our  ships  had  been  prepared,  and  the 
except  information  from  the  department  of  whole  plan  had  been  discussed  with  the  com- 
a  newspaper  rumor  that  they  had  been  seen  manding  officers  and  concurred  in  by  them.^ 
olf  Martinique  on  the  7th.   This  we  tried  to  It  was  known  that  a  large  steamer  had  been 
verify  from  Cape  Haitien,  but  the  responses  sunk  as  an  obstruction  across  the  channel 
to  telegraphic  inquiries  gave  it  no  support,  just  inside  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  that 
Even  had  it  been  true,  as  it  was  not,  we  torpedoes  had  been  planted  between  the  ends 
still  should  have  expected  to  find  them  at  of  this  wreck  and  the  banks  of  the  channel. 
San  Juan.    It  was  with  great  disappoint-  This  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  deUver 
ment,  therefore,  that  I  obtained  my  first  the  attack,  whether  upon  the  ships  or  upon 
glimpse  of  the  harbor  of  San  Juan  early  on  the  shore  batteries,  from  the  outside  of  the 
the  morning  of  the  12th.   A  glance  was  suf-  harbor.  The  jirade-winds  produce  a  constant 
ficient  to  show  that  Cervera's  ships  were  not  and  sometimes  a  heavy  swell  from  the  east- 
in  port.    Had  they  reached  there  several  ward  upon  the  exposed  northern  coast  of 
days  before,  taken  a  supply  of  coal,  and  de-  Puerto  Rico,  which  would  render  the  firing 
parted?  This  was  our  main  anxiety.   If  so,  from  the  monitors  extremely  unreliable.  The 
where  had  they  gone?  soundings  laid  down  on  the  chart  of  the 
The  harbor  of  San  Juan  runs  from  its  island  were  also  doubtful,  rendering  a  near 
entrance  straight  toward  the  southeast.   It  approach  to  the  coast  dangerous,  except 
has  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  while  in  the  usual  track  for  entering  or 
and  only  in  this  dredged  portion  is  there  leaving  the  port.   It  was  therefore  decided 
sufficient  water  for  vessels  of  the  size  of  the  to  send  in  advance  of  the  fleet  a  ship  of  light 
Spanish  ships  to  anchor.   Had  they  been  draft  (the  Detroit)  to  determine,  by  going 
caught  in  this  harbor  they  would  certainly  inside  the  course  laid  down  for  the  heavy 
have  been  destroyed.   They  could  have  an-  ships,  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  them, 
chored  only  in  a  straight  line,  the  most  dis-  The  Wompatuck  was  to  tow  a  small  boat  to   * 

Mn  all  matters  of  importance  it  was  my  custom  to  warm  support  at  all  times.   Their  8Ui>i>ort  not  only  voo 

ask  the  senior  commanding  oflScers  to  come  on  board  my  admiration  for  their  performance  of  duty,  but  wf^ 

the  flagship  for  consultation,  and  the  conclusions  thus  confidence  in  their  ability  .as  to  make  me  hope  ^ 

reached  were  always  followed.   I  desire  publicly  to  should  such  trying  times  come  again  these  nwa  ««! 

acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  these  officers  for  their  again  command  our  ships. 
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a  certain  point  and  anchor  it  there,  to  mark  other  ship  escaping  without  casualties  or 

a  place  from  which  the  heavy  ships  were  to  serious  injury  to  the  vessel.  Had  the  man 

steer  a  course  south  by  east  across  the  mouth  that  was  killed  obeyed  orders,  he  too  would 

of  the  harbor.  Thiswould  bring  the  batteries  probably  have  escaped,  and  the  wounded 

on  the  starboard  bow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  men  also.  The  men  had  been  ordered,  when 

Morro,  and  this  course  was  to  be  continued  their  guns  were  not  engaged,  to  remain  below 

by  the  ships  until  they  should  reach  a  point  and  out  of  the  line  of  fire;  but  so  great  was 

where  these  batteries  bore  on  the  quarter;  their  eagerness  and  curiosity  to  watch,  when 

then  they  were  to  turn  in  succession  with  they  were  not  at  work,  that  they  were  fre- 

the  starboard  helm,  and  return  to  the  start-  quently  found  in  the  most  exposed  positions, 

ing-point.  All  vessels  were  to  have  leadsmen  The  firing  of  the  Spaniards  was  exceedingly 

at  work  on  the  unengaged  side  to  make  care-  bad.  The  shots  all  passed  over  our  ships,  as 

f ul  soundings.  if  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  attack  from 

The  Detroit  was  selected  to  lead  the  way  a  much  greater  distance;  and  this  remark  is 
and  promptly  report  any  doubtful  sound-  applicable  to  all  the  firing  we  experienced 
ing.  The  little  Wompaiuck  steamed  in  and  during  the  summer.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
dropped  her  boat,  which  carried  a  flag  to  ten  the  injuries  received  by  our  ships  were 
make  this  mark  'surely  visible.  The  bombard-  in  their  upper  works.  At  San  Juan,  in  both 
ment  began  at  ten  minutes  past  five.  The  cases  where  a  ship  was  struck,  it  occurred 
Iowa,  to  which  my  flag  and  most  of  my  per-  after  she  had  turned  and  was  steaming  away 
sonal  staff  had  been  transferred  the  day  be-  from  the  batteries.  On  our  side,  the  value 
fore,  followed  the  Detroit.  The  signal  was  of  the  action  lay  not  a  little  in  the  practice 
made  that  as  each  ship  came  on  the  course  it  gave  the  men  under  fire,  and  which,  no 
she  should  open  fire.  This  was  done  in  the  doubt,  had  its  effect  in  the  battle  of  Santiago. 
following  order:  Iowa,  Indiana,  New  York,  As  to  the  accusation  that  we  bombarded 
Amphitrite,  and  Terror.  The  Montgomery  was  non-combatants  at  San  Juan,  it  is  sufficient 
detailed  to  silence  the  single  fort  to  the  west-  to  say  that  our  guns  were  at  no  time  directed 
ward  of  the  harbor's  mouth.  It  was  not  in-  upon  the  city,  and  any  damage  to  the  town 
tended  that  either  the  Montgomery  or  the  was  incidental.  However,  the  provision  of 
Detroit,  being  light  ships,  should  be  taken  modem  warfare  which  requires  previous 
under  fire;  but  through  an  error,  probably  notice  to  non-combatants  applies  only  to 
my  own,  this  was  not  plainly  stated  in  the  undefended  cities,  and  especially  does  it  not 
Detroit's  instructions,  so  that  after  she  had  apply  to  a  city  the  defenses  of  which  are  so 
once  passed  over  the  course  and  had  reached  placed  that  they  cannot  be  attacked  by  the 
the  point  where  she  should  have  turned,  she  enemy  without  injury  to  the  city.  As  a 
stopped  and  held  her  position  for  an  hour  matter  of  fact,  the  city,  for  the  most  part, 
and  a  half.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recall  was  screened  by  the  fortifications  and  the 
her  by  signal,  but  this  she  could  not  see  on  high  promontory  rising  behind  them,  and 
account  of  the  smoke.  All  this  time  she  received  very  little  damage. 
stood  an  exceedingly  heavy  fire  at  short  range  The  bombardment  of  San  Juan  indicated 
(fifteen  hundred  yards),  and  I  expected  to  that,  with  weather  favorable  for  dispelling 
find  her  torn  to  pieces  or  at  least  disabled;  the  smoke,  the  city  could  easily  have  been 
but  the  precision  and  deliberation  with  which  taken.  As  Cervera  was  not  there,  the  de- 
she  maintained  her  fire  convinced  me  that  she  struction  of  the  coal  or  the  occupation  of 
was  doing  well.  When  the  signal  was  finally  the  place  was  all  we  could  have  hoped  for; 
made  to  report  casualties,  I  was  delighted  but  no  important  part  of  the  squadron  could 
and  greatly  surprised  to  have  her  report  be  detained  there  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
•*  None,"  and  not  even  an  injury  to  the  ship,  date  at  which  an  army  of  occupation  could 

The  vessels  made  three  rounds,  firing  al-  be  expected  was  uncertain.    Besides,  as  I 

most  continuously  on  the  batteries  that  were  have  said,  the  orders  of  the  department  were 

placed  on  the  hill  near  where  the  lighthouse  not  to  risk  needlessly  the  loss  of  a  vessel 

stands.    At  a  quarter  to  eight  the  bom-  until  Cervera  had  been  disposed  of. 
bardment  ceased,  and   at  three   minutes 

after  eight  signal  was  made  to  form  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^g  ^P  cervera. 
column,  steering  northeast.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  heaviest  bombardment  of  the  whole  As  the  whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  admiral 
campaign*    Our  casualties  were  one  man  were  still  unknown,  and  as  I  now  believed 
killed  and  four  wounded  aboard  the  New  that  he  had  arrived  at  some  point  in  the 
York^  and  three  wounded  on  the  Iowa,  every  West  Indies,  I  felt  compelled  to  reach  a 
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position  where  I  could  intercept  him  should  Schley,  had  been  ordered  South,  together 

his  destination  be  Havana.    This  seemed  with  directions  that  I  should  proceed  to  Key 

probable  if  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  coal.  West  with  all  despatch.   At  12:30  a.m.  of 

and  we  had  information  that  vessels  laden  the  16th,  the  Porter  brought  us  from  Cape 

with  coal,  probably  intended  for  these  ships,  Haitien  two  despatches  from  the  United 

had  been  sent  by  Spain  to  the  West  In-  States  consul  at  Curasao,  giving  us  the 

dies.    Accordingly,  after  despatching  the  names  of  the  six  Spanish  ships  there,  and  in- 

Montgomery  eastward  to  St.  Thomas  to  ob-  forming  us  that  they  were  short  of  coal  and 

tain  information  and  to  send  telegrams  to  the  provisions,  had  dirty  bottoms,  and  were  to 

department,  and  then  to  overtake  us  as  soon  leave  at  6  p.  m.  of  the  15th,  ^  destination 

as  possible,  I  directed  the  fleet  to  steam  off  unknown."   It  now  seemed   probable  that 

the  coast  out  of  sight  of  land  in  a  direction  Cervera's  objective  was  either  Santiago  or 

to  give  the  impression  that  we  were  to  re-  San  Juan,  and  I  so  telegraphed  op  the  16th 

main  in  the  neighborhood,  and  then,  after^  to  the  Harvard  at  St.  Thomas.^ 

nightfall,  we  laid  a  course  to  the  westward.'  This  news  confirmed  me  in  my  previous 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  we  met  the  determination  to  return  to  Key  West,  it  ap- 

hospital-ship   Solace^  which    reported  that  pearing  to  me  to  be  the  proper  thing  to  ffll 

after  leaving  Key  West  a  press-boat  had  up  our  bunkers,  and  not  to  permit  Cervera 

hailed  her,  and  said  that  an  Associated  Press  to  get  between  me  and  Cuba.   In  going  to 

despatch  was  current  in   Key  West  that  Key  West  there  was  no  question  of  leaving 

Cervera  had  returned  to  Cadiz.   This  infer-  the  Windward   Passage  open  to  him,  be- 

mation  was  received  also  by  us  from  another  cause,  should  he  be  aiming  for  that  channel, 

press-boat.   I  therefore  halted  the  squadron  we  could  have  ample  time  to  go  to  Key  West 

off  Puerto  Plata  on  the  14th,  and  sent  in  the  and  return  to  meet  him  there.   It  must  be 

Porter  with  the  following  despatch  to  the  borne  in  mind  that  the  problem  of  finding 

secretary:  *"  Is  it  true  that  the  Spanish  ships  and  meeting  the  enemy  was  not  a  simple 

are  at  Cadiz?  If  so,  send  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  one.   His  course  was  predetermined  by  tiie 

Rico,  collier  from  Key  West  or  elsewhere.**  purpose  and  objective  of  his  cruise,  while 

This  telegram  had  in  view  our  return  and  our  plans  had  to  take  into  account  and  pro- 

the  capture  of  San  Juan.  Cervera's  failure  vide  for  every  one  of  a  number  of  contin- 

to  cross  the  Atlantic,  if  confirmed,  would  gencies.   It  is  possible  that  at  Martinique 

have  given  us  ample  time  to  capture  and  he  had  learned  of  our  bombardment  at  San 

occupy  the  position.  Juan  almost  at  the  moment  it  was  taking 

When  the  Porter  returned  at  3:30  A.M.  place,  and  if  so,  we  may  suppose  that  he 

of  the  15th  she  brought  us  a  great  budget  decided  to  give  up  any  thought  of  going  to 

of  news:  that  the  Spanish  destroyer  Terror  San  Juan.  There  was  only  one  thing  for  him 

had  reached  Martinique;  that  Cervera's  fleet  to  do,  namely,  to  secure  more  coal;  this  was 

had  been  seen  off  Curagao  on  the  14th;  and  absolutely  essential.    The  department  had 

that  the  Fljing  Squadron,  under  Commodore  heard  a  report  from  London,  on  the  10th, 

^  The  log  of  the  Col6n  has  the  following  entries  con-  **  May  15-16.  p.  M.,  coal  Termr  [Purcr\  with  eutten^ 

cerning  the  doings  of  Cervera's  fleet  from  the  time  of  which  was  finished  at  5:30  P.M.,  having  mxpplied  kr 

sighting  Martinique  until  the  arrival  at  Santiago.  In  with  34|  tons.  5:15,  PlvUin  came  out  of  harbor  witk 

these  entries  the  sea  time,  from  noon  to  noon,  was  Teresa  and  Vizeaya.  Stopped  and  waited  for  Vueajft 

used.  to  make  repairs  to  engine. 

-MaylW2.  4-8  [May  12],  Mart.mque  on  sUrboard  ^:,f'J^^U'^'A^^r^'^^ 

hand.   Beat  to  general  quarters,  and  kept  all  hands  at  V  \«  ."_  '       ,   vT^^.on  ©  i*    \I  ♦  4^    mimm.  «• 


4m:'  12:20  P.M.,  lost  sight  of  Mart'inique.  rfo  change  station  with  Wya.'  ^AdmiraliDteiidsMt 

«  May  12-13.  At  5: 45  A.  M.  [May  13]  secured,  and  !°«  P^^,?^  Santiago.'   'Be  prepared  for  action  to-mgkt 

went  to  breakfast    9  25  A  H    flaMhin  ai^ialed-  "The  *°  ^*^  *"®  enemy  appears. 

vessels  oVenterine  port  wiu'be  S  cleai^s  ^ib^^^^  "^^y  ^^^^'  A*  ^'^O  A.M.  sighted  island  of  Oda 

Ind  the  crews  wmsh^ft''  *»»«*^-  Entered  Santiago  harbor  on  the  morning  of  tk 

"Mav  13-14    6-30  A  M  FMav  141  sighted  Curacao  ^^^**  °^  ^^-  ^*  *^  anchored  in  10  m.  water,  witt 

and  at  8  it  bore  N.   Forenoon  Watch  the  flagship  and  J^  ^***>T  ""^  ""^^^"^  ^**^'''  ^*^"^  ""^^  ^**^ 

Vizeaya  entered  the  harbor,  this  vessel,  the  Oquendo,  ^^  Mercedes  on  coming  in. 

and  the  destroyers  remaining  outside.  Lieutenant  Miiller»  second  in  conunand  of  the  port 

""May  14-15.   At  midnight  the  Santa  Ana  light  bore  says  the  fleet  ''took  no  coal  at  Mutiiiiqne,  who*  it 

N.   Forenoon  watch  lowered  third  and  fourth  cutters,  touched,"  and  at  Curasao  "took  on  only  a  few  tons  ii 

and  took  Terror  [doubtless  a  mistake  for  Furorl  in  tow.  two  of  the  ships,"  the  fleet  "arriring  at  Santiago 

Moving  engines  at  times  to  maintain  position  near  the  bunkers  almost  empty." — Editor. 

Oquendo. 
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that  colliers  would  probably  meet  him  "on  manders,  unsuccessful.    Their  other  work, 

the  north  coast  of  Venezuela."  In  fact,  two  in  cutting  cables  and  in  transport  and  mes- 

of  his  colliers,  which  failed  to  meet  him  senger  service,  fully  justified  their  purchase 

there,  were  afterward  captured  by  our  scouts  and  employment  by  the  government,  while 

—  one  by  the  St.  Pavi,  oflf  Santiago,  on  the  for  messenger  service  at  a  long  distance 

25th  of  May;  the  second  one  later  by  the  they  were  indispensable. 

St.  LouiSy  off  Jamaica,  being  sent  for  that  On  the  22d  of  June  Captain  Sigsbee,  with 

purpose  upon  information  furnished  by  the  the  St.  Pavl,  had  the  good  fortune  to  do  the 

American  consul  at  Kingston  that  the  Span-  additional  service  of  disabling  the  Spanish 

ish  agent  was  attempting  to  sell  the  coal  in  destroyer  Terror,  which  had  parted  with  the 

that  port.   Both  these  colliers  acknowledged  other  vessels  of  Cervera's  fleet  at  Martinique, 

having  gone  to  Curagao,  after  Cervera  had  and  had  remained  there  some  days  (whether 

left,  inten(iing  to  deliver  the  coal.  to  keep  a  lookout  at  the  end  of  two  subma- 
rine cables  and  report  our  whereabouts,  or 

THE  SERVICE  OP  THE  SCOUTS.  ^^  f^  )""}  ^^f  t^P^^arily  disabled. 

we  do  not  yet  know),  and  moving  up  to  San 

At  this  point  it  will  be  appropriate  to  speak  Juan,  there  foolishly  attempted  to  torpedo 

of  the  general  service  of  the  fast  vessels  used  the  St.  Pavl  by  daylight, 
as  scouts.   As  part  of  our  campaign  we  had 

the  use  of  six   of  them:  four  converted  ,   „,^  ^„  „»,«r.  TVTT^^T.w*m,^.r 

Atlantic  liners -the   Harmrd,  the    Yak,  *  «"  ^^  ^*^^  information. 

the  St.  LouiSy  and  the  St.  Pau/,— besides  Another  circumstance  now  occurred  to  in- 

the  fast  commerce-destroyers  Columbia  and  fluence  our  strategy.   On  the  17th  of  May 

Minneapolis.  the  New  York,  having  left  the  slower  part  of 

Before  I  left  Key  West  for  San  Juan,  I  was  the  squadron  in  order  to  reach  Key  West 

informed  that  the  St.  Louis  and  the  Harvard  as  soon  as  possible,  was  met  in  the  Bahama 

were  to  scout  for  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel  by  the  torpedo-boat  Dupont,  with  a 

vicinity  of  the  Windward  Islands,  to  touch  despatch  from  the  Navy  Department  stating 

respectively  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  munitions  of  war 

on  May  10.   On  the  8th  I  was  informed  that  essential  to  the  defenses  of  Havana,  and 

the  Yale  was  cruising  about  the  island  of  that  it  had  imperative  orders  to  reach  at  all 

Puerto  Rico,  and  received  confirmation  that  hazards  either  Havana  or  a  port  connecting 

the  St.  Louis  and  the  Harvard  were,  in  fact,  in  with  Havana  by  railroad.  As  Cienf  uegos  and 

the  region  mentioned.   Though  they  did  not  Matanzas  appeared  to  be  the  only  ports  f  ulfil- 

detect  Cervera,  these  scouts  were  of  use  in  ling  this  condition,  this  information  seemed 

a  negative  way,  their  reports  of  not  having  greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  ports  which 

seen  him  having  confirmed  me  in  the  convic-  could  be  used  by  the  Spanish  fleet.   Subse- 

tion,  up  to  the  12th  of  May,  that  he  had  not  quent  events,  however,  indicated  that  if  it 

yet  arrived  on  this  side.  Immediately  upon  the  carried  munitions  of  war,  these  were  limited 

announcement  of  his  appearance  at  Curagao,  to  small-caliber  ammunition,  and  that  it  took 

the  department  made  use  of  three  of  the  no  guns  whatever,  for  none  were  shipped 

scouts  in  that  quarter,  with  the  purpose  of  from  Santiago,  either  to  Havana  or  to  any 

getting  and  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Span-  other  port.   On  the  capitulation  of  Santiago 

ish  fleet.  These  orders  did  not  pass  through  my  an  ample  supply  of  small  ammunition,  espe- 

hands,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scouts  did  cially  for  muskets,  was  surrendered.  Possibly 

not  happen  to  locate  the  fleet.    The  search  Cervera  brought  part  of  this.   But  we  could 

was,  in  fact,  a  most  diflScul  tone,  easy  as  it  may  not  know  the  general  falsity  of  the  informa- 

seem  on  the  map;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tion,  and  our  next  movement  was  predicated 

that  the  range  of  vision  from  the  deck  of  upon  its  accuracy. 
a  vessel  is  scarcely  more  than  from  seven  to 

ten  miles-depending,  of  courae,  upon  the  ^^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  cienfuegos. 
amount  of  smoke  her  opponent  is  emittmg 

at  the  time,  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmo-  It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  ships  now 

sphere.    Moreover,  when  these  orders  were  required  coal  before  they  could  venture  upon 

fiven  to  the  scouts,  Cervera  was  already  on  any  other  expedition.   On  the  18th  of  May, 

is  way  north  from  Curasao  to  Santiago,  upon  my  arrival  at  Key  West  in  the  New 

So  far  as  this  portion  of  the  service  which  York,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  nfy  vessels, 

was  expected  of  the  scouts  is  concerned,  I  found  that  Commodore  Remey,  in  response 

they  were,  through  no  fault  of  their  com-  to  my  notification  by  telegraph,  was  prepared 
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to  coal  the  fleet  quickly.  I  also  found  there  at  daylight,  anchoring  in  the  harbor  about 

the  Flying   Squadron,  under  Commodore  eight  o'clock.  This  information  was  repeated 

Schley,  which  had  arrived  that  morning.  On  over  the  cable  at  a  given  hour  for  several 

the  19th  the  rest  of  my  squadron  had  arrived,  days.    On  the  morning  of  the  20th  I  for- 

and,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  de-  wsurded  to  Schley  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from 

partment  to  reinforce  Schley,  the  Iowa  was  the  department,  stating  that  **  the  report  of 

transferred  to  the  Flying  Squadron.  The  hy-  the  Spanish  fleet  being  at  Santiago  de  Cuba 

pothesisthatCerverawas  bringing  munitions  might  very  well  be  correct.    So  the  depart- 

of  war  pointed  strongly  to  Cienfuegos  as  his  ment  strongly  advises  that  you  send  immedi- 

destination,  as  the  nearest  deep-water  port  ately  by  the  Iowa  to  Schley  to  proceed  off 

in  easy  communication  by  rail  with  Havana.  Santiago  de  Cuba  with  his  whole  command, 

Commodore  Schley  agreed  with  me  in  the  leaving  one  small  vessel  off  Cienfuegos."  This 

conclusion,   and   accordingly   he   was   de-  I  did  by  the  Iowa  and  the  Dupant  in  dupli- 

spatched  in  haste  to  Cienfuegos,  by  way  of  cate,  and  added:  ''After  duly  considering 

the  Yucatan  Passage,  on  the  19th  of  May.  this  telegram,  I  have  decided  to  make  no 

He  took  with  him  the  Brooklyn,  Massachu-  change  in  the  present  plan,  that  is,  that  you 

setts,  Texas,  and  Scorpion;  and  to  these  were  should  hold  your  squadron  off  Cienfuegos." 

added,  next  day,  the  Iowa,  Ca^tine,  Dupont,  In  this  decision  I  was  influenced  by  the  doubt 

and  the  collier  Merrimac,  and  on  the  day  inferentially  expressed  in  the  telegram,  and 

following  the  Marblehead,  Eagle,  and  Vixen,  by  the  previous  report  concerning  Cervera's 

which  made  the   Flying  Squadron   amply  object.    But  that  evening  the  repetition  of 

capable  of  coping  with  Cervera.   Later  the  the  report  by  cable  from  Havana  convinced 

New  Orleans  joined  Schley  at  Santiago.  On  me  of  its  accuracy,  and  accordingly  another 

the  24th  this  squadron  was  placed  under  despatch  was  prepared  for  Schley,  to  be  taken 

my  command  by  direct  order  of  the  depart-  by  the  Marblehead,  which  was  expected  to 

ment.  leave  the  next  morning.    The  flagship  left 

The  blockade  of  Cienfuegos  was  continued  for  Havana  early  on  the  2l8t,  and  in  the 

by  Commodore  Schley  with  an  urgency  which  afternoon,  doubting  whether  the  Marblehmi 

would  not  have  been  the  case  had  he  not  would  get  away  on  time,  I  prepared  a  memo- 

strongly  credited  the  report  that  Cervera  randum  for  Schley,  and  sent  it,  with  a  dupli- 

was  bound  thither.   In  fact,  so  much  did  he  cate  of  the  despatch,  by  the  Hawk  (our 

credit  it  that  he  manifestly  drew  the  wrong  fastest  available  vessel),  which  left  at  6  p.il 

conclusion  from  a  statement  made  to  him,  of  the  same  day.  The  despatch  read  in  part: 

on  the  23d,  by  the  captain  of  the  British    "Spanish  squadron  probably  at  Santiago 

steamer  AduLa,  that  on  the  night  of  the  18th  If  you  are  satisfied  that  they  are  not  at  Cien- 
of  May,  after  that  vessel  had  left  the  port  fuegos,  proceed  with  all  despatch,  but  cau- 
of  Santiago,  bound  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  tiously,  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  if  the 
seventy  miles  south  of  Santiago  she  met  enemy  is  there  blockade  him  in  port."  The 
seven  ships  steering  to  the  northward.  The  memorandum  to  Schley  read: 
Adula  brought  a  Jamaica  bulletin  of  de- 
spatches, including  a  statement  that  Cervera  It  is  thought  that  the  inclosed  instructions  will 
had  sailed  from  Santiago  on  the  20th.  Had  reach  you  by  two  o'clock  a.  m.  May  23.  This 
not  Schley's  mind  been  so  thoroughly  pre-  ^^1^  enable  you  to  leave  before  daylight  (regard«^ 
occupied  by  the  idea  that  Cervera  was  bound  S^aK^r^nl^^^^^^^^  "^  "^  "^ 
for  Cienfuegos,  he  would  have  been  convmced  j^  is  thought  that  the  Spanish  sqiidron  wonW 
by  the  Adula  s  story  that  Cervera  had  gone  probably  be  still  at  Santiago,  as  they  must  have 
into  Santiago,  and  would  have  discredited  gome  repairs  to  make  and  coal  to  take. 
the  Jamaica  report  that  he  had  taken  all  of  The  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  been  tele- 
his  ships  out  of  that  difficult  port  the  next  graphed  to  scout  off  Santiago,  and  if  the  Spanisb 
day  after  entering.  squadron  goes  westward,  one  is  to  keep  touch  and 

one  is  to  go  west  and  attempt  to  meet  you;  if  the 

Spanish  squadron  goes  east,  one  will  keep  in  touch 

CERVERA'S  ARRIVAL  AT  SANTIAGO—  and  the  other  go  into  Nicholas  Mole  to  telegraph 

HIS  ONE  CHANCE.  me  at  Key  West.  I  shall  be  off  Cay  Frances,  two 

Tk/rr.»x.»„wT,         xu                   ^*  4.U    in4.u A  hundred  miles  east  of  Havana.   If  you  arrive  off  , 

MEANTIME,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  and  g^^^j       ^^^  „^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^  a  ve«el  ^ 

again  with  great  positiveness  on  the  even-  ^^^  ^^  Nicholas  Mole  and  get  informaUon  to  be 

ing  of  the  20th,  we  had  learned  by  cable  left  there  by  scout  as  to  direction  taken  by  Span- 

from  Havana  that  Cervera  had  reached  San-  ish  in  case  they  may  have  left  Santiago  de  Cnbt. 

tiago  on  the  19th— as,  in  fact,  he  had  done  The  Yak  has  been  ordered  to  cmiae  in  tin 
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Bahama  Channel  until  May  24.   It  is  thought  a  close  blockade  of  Santiago  with  the  least 

possible  that  the  Spanish,  hearing  of  your  depar-  possible  delay.   The  Flying  Squadron  could 

ture  from  Cienfuegos,  may  attempt  to  go  there,  not  yet  have  reached  Cienf uegos,  and  thus 

If  this  word  does  not  reach  you  before  daylight,  ^^e  whole  south  coast  of  Cuba  was  open  to 

It  IS  suggested  to  mask  your  real  direction  as  Cervera,  either  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  to 

much  as  possible.  Follow  the  Spanish  squadron  ,      ,       '  .,.  t»*     \         . ,     ui     u^a^  ^* 

whichever  Section  they  take.  If  ^  munitions.   Moreover,  the  blockade  of 

the  north  shore  had  to  be  maintained,  and 

These  reached  him  on  the  23d,  my  expectation  for  this  purpose  as  many  ships  as  possible 

being  that  he  would  be  able  to  reach  Santi-  were  collected,  till  on  the  21st  there  were 

ago  (a  day's  run)  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  off  that  coast  the  New  York,  Indiana^  Dol- 

Schley  did  not  leave  Cienfuegos  till  the  even-  pkiiiy   Puritan^   Mixmtonomoh,   MorUgomeryy 

ing  of  the  24th,  when  he  announced  that  he  AnnapoliSf   Mayflower,    Wilmington^    Vicks- 

had  ascertained  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  burg,  Helena,  Mangrove,  Machias,  and  Hawk. 

not  in  that  port.     He  arrived  within  block-  We  also  had  to  guard  against  the  possi- 

ading  distance  of  Santiago  on  the  evening  bility  that  Cervera  would  round  the  east 

of  the  28th.  On  the  29th  he  reported  that  end  of  Cuba  and  attempt  to  reach  Havana, 

the  Colon,  Teresa,  and  two  torpedo-boats  had  which,  as  he  knew  that  Schley  had  a  better 

been  seen  inside  the  harbor.   In  my  orders  I  flghting  squadron  than  I,  he  seemed  likely 

gave  Schley  a  caution  that  Cervera  might  to  do.   On  the  22d,  therefore,  leaving  three 

try  to  exchange  places  with  him.  Cervera,  of  the  smaller  ships  off  Havana,  signal  was 

being  in  telegraphic  communication  with  made  to  the  others  to  prepare  to  proceed 

Cienfuegos,  could,  of  course,  know  when  two  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward^  to  a 

Schley  would  leave   that   port.     On   the  point  northeast  of  Cay  Frances  in  Nicholas 

theory  that  he  had  stores  to  deliver,  this  Channel,  where  finally  the  following  force 

would  undoubtedly  have  been  Cervera's  best  was  collected,  cruising  to  the  eastward  dur- 

move,  for  there  was  no  rail  communication  ing  the  night  and  to  the  westward  during 

from  Santiago  to  Havana,  as  there  was  from  the  day:  New  York  (flag),  Montgomery  (with 

Cienfuegos.  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Watson), 

Putting  aside  the  theory  that  Cervera  Indiana,  Mmntonomoh,  Puritan,  Terror, 
was  bringing  any  considerable  amount  of  Amphitrite,  New  Orleans,  Oin4nnnati,  De- 
munitions,  if  he  was  merely  aiming  at  a  troit,  Wilmington,  Mayflower,  Machias,  Vicks- 
port  to  refit  and  recoal,  he  probably  did  the  burg,  Newport,  and  Wasp.  We  were,  as  usual, 
best  thing  in  the  circumstances  by  going  to  much  hampered  by  the  slowness  of  the 
Santiago.  There  he  should  have  recoaled  monitors, 
and  refitted  in  the  least  possible  time,  and  ^„,^tvt  .^tt^  w*,«^T>m*^Tr,«  ^«  ««t:, 

*k.v»    v»«^^   ^^^^^^Ar.A   4^^   iJ««o.,«      \J^A    u^  ORIGIN   AND   IMPORTANCE   OF  THE 

then  have  proceeded  to  Havana.   Had  he  "MFRpmAr"  ^rmvtv 

broken  the  blockade,  we  should  have  had  to  merrimac     scheme. 

establish  it  anew,  and  the  influence  upon  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  I  signaled 
European  opinion  in  favor  of  Spain  would  Commodore  Watson,  Captain  Folger  of  the 
have  been  very  great.  Moreover,  he  might  New  Orleans,  and  Captain  Converse  of  the 
have  inflicted  serious  damage  to  our  block-  Montgomery  for  consultation,  my  object 
ading  vessels  by  an  aggressive  policy.  This  being  to  obtain  their  views  concerning  a 
was  what  we  expected  and  what  we  were  pre-  plan  already  discussed  with  my  chief  of 
pared  for,  as  well  as  we  could  be.  It  was  the  staff,  Captain  Chadwick,  to  obstruct  the 
one  chance  he  had;  for  at  that  time  the  block-  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
ade  of  Havana  was  in  its  weakest  condition,  I  had  formed  the  opinion  that  by  this  means 
because  of  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  so  we  could  for  a  time  hold  Cervera  within  the 
many  of  our  heavy  ships  to  meet  him.  If  bay— at  least,  till  we  could  mass  ships 
early  in  the  campaign  he  had  attempted  a  enough  to  blockade  the  port  completely, 
bold  policy,  he  might  have  accomplished  and  possibly  prevent  the  delivery  of  the 
something  important,  and  might  have  pro-  hypothetical  munitions  of  war,  and  thus 
longed  the  war;  certainly  the  consequences  render  nugatory  both  the  fleet  and  its  sup- 
would  have  been  less  disastrous  to  Spain.  posed  special  mission. 

At  that  time  the  need  of  nullifying  Cer- 

,   ™E  ho™  T.V..0  PE«,OD  OP  TH.  WAK.  ^^C":;^''::;  ^  di^SS^  ^cf: 

We  were  now  in  the  most  trying  period  of  to  the  advisability  of  sinking  the  collier. 

the  war.  The  chief  anxiety,  both  at  the  de-  If  she  should  completely  obstruct  the  chan- 

partment  and  with  myself,  was  to  establish  nel,  the  idea  was  to  leave  orve  <yt  \?h^  ^^s^^ 
Vol.  LVn.-114. 
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to  prevent  any  attempt  at  removal  of  the  delighted  to  catch  sight  of  the  battie-ship 

wreck,  and  employ  the  squadron  for  other  Oregofiy  just  arrived  from  her  long  cruise,  for 

service.   The  escape  of  Cervera  from  the  I  had  known  nothing  of  her  after  her  arriral 

harbor  under  cover  of  a  blustering  night  at  Barbados.  There  I  found  a  telegram  from 

meant,  so  far  as  we  could  judge  of  the  speed  the  Navy  Department  which  caused  me  much 

of  his  ships,  escape  from  our  slower  fleet,  and  anxiety.    Schley  had  become  greatly  dis- 

temporarily  his  entire  command  of  the  situ-  quieted  by  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 

ation.  When  I  proposed  the  plan.  Captain  coaling  his  ships,  and  by  the   fear  that, 

Converse  immediately  suggested  that  the  with  a  continuation  of  bad   weather,  he 

collier  MerrimaCf  already  at  Santiago,  would  might  become  short  of  coal,  although  he 

answer  the  purpose,  and  that  thus  the  plan  had  the  Merrimae  in  company,  with  about 

could  immediately  be  put  into  execution,  four  thousand  tons  on  board.    Only  those 

My  proposition  had  been   to  obtain   and  who  have  experienced  the  anxiety  caused  by 

employ  a  couple  of  schooners  laden  with  such  doubt  can  appreciate  its  wearing  effect 

coal,  brick,  or  stone.   His  suggestion  was  So  great  had  it  become  upon  Schley  that  on 

manifestly  the  best  that  could  be  made,  and  the  28th  he  telegraphed  the  Secretaiy  of 

I  decided  to  send  such  instructions  to  Com-  the  Navy  that  he  must  return  to  Key  West 

modore  Schley  at  once,  which  I  did  without  for  coal,  "  by  way  of  the  Yucatan  Passage." 

waiting  to  communicate  with  the  depart-  The  despatch  to  me  was  dated  the  28th,  and 

ment.   My  calculation  was  that  Schley  would  began : 

havearrivedoff  Santiago  on  the  24th— three  o  1.1     x  i         1.    ^        ox-        ^    /x_i-   v 

days  before.   The  harbor  chart  was  exam-  Schley  tekgraphs  from  fi^tu^^       Cuba  he 

.  j^i J  :4.  ^««  j^^-j«j  xu-,4.  4.1.     ir  must  go  to  Key  West  With  his  squadron  for  coal, 

ined  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Mernmu:  ^^     I  ^^  has  four  thousand  toM  of  coal  with  him 

should  run  m  on  the  flood-tide,  at  early  day-  in  a  broken^own  collier.    How  soon  after  the 

light,  under  her  own  steam,  and  run  ashore  arrival  of  Schley  at  Key  West  could  you  reach 

just  inside  of  Morro  Castle  at  the  narrowest  Santiago  de  Cuba  with  New  York  and  Oregon,  the 

part  of  the  channel,  using  the  port  helm  so  Indiana,  and  some  lighter  vessels  .  .  .  ? 
that  the  flood-tide  would  swing  her  stem 

up-stream  and  across  the  channel,  where  she  The  omission  to  state  that  Schley  was  ex- 
would  ground  and  rest.  By  opening  all  the  pecting  to  come  "by  way  of  the  Yucatan 
sea-valves  the  collier  would  sink  and  the  Passage "  misled  me  as  to  the  problenL  I 
channel  be  completely  obstructed.  The  most  replied  to  the  despatch  that  I  could  reach 
desirable  position  of  the  ship  when  on  the  Santiago  in  "  three  days.**  This  could  not 
bottom  was  marked  on  the  chart.  If  neces-  have  been  done  by  waiting  at  Key  West  for 
sary,  her  anchors,  or  additional  ones  to  hold  Schley,  whom  I  expected  to  meet  near  the 
her  in  position  while  sinking,  were  to  be  east  end  of  Cuba,  and  some  of  whose  ships  I 
used.  Orders  were  at  once  prepared  for  intended  to  take  back  with  mine  to  establish 
Captain  Folger  to  go,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  blockade  of  Santiago.  On  thissupposition, 
May  27,  and  explain  the  plan  to  Commodore  I  told  the  department  I "  would  like  to  start 
Schley.  I  considered  it  best  that  this  should  at  once  with  New  York  and  Oregon^  arriving 
be  done  by  an  officer  who  had  taken  part  in  in  two  days.  Do  not  quite  understand  as  to 
the  discussion,  and  could,  by  word  of  mouth,  the  necessity  of  awaiting  arrival  of  Schley, 
fully  explain  the  plan,— so  far  as  our  con-  but  I  propose  meeting  and  turning  back  the 
elusions  could  be  called  a  plan,— rather  than  principal  part  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
to  attempt  to  commit  it  to  writing.  The  mand,  if  he  has  left.''  I  did  not  know  until 
choice  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Mer-  months  after  the  war  that  Schley  had  spoken 
rimac,  the  personnel  of  the  crew,  and  all  other  specifically  of  coming  **  by  way  of  the  Yuca- 
details,  were  left  to  Commodore  Schley.  The  tan  Passage";  the  distance  by  that  route 
New  Orleans  was  shortly  on  her  way.  Under  being  nine  hundred  miles  as  against  six  hun- 
her  protection  the  collier  Sterling  was  sent  dred  via  Cape  Maysi,  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
through  the  Bahama  Channel,  in  order  that  that  he  would  go  by  that  route.  His  message 
Schley  might  have  her  cargo  of  coal  as  soon  containing  these  quoted  words  was  repeated 
as  he  should  lose  the  supply  to  be  sunk  with  to  me  by  the  department  on  the  2dth,  but 
the  Merrimae.  probably  came  after  my  departure  late  that 
The  same  afternoon  the  New  York  re-  night  with  the  Oregon,  ifauflawer,  and  Porter. 
turned  to  Key  West,  in  order  to  communi-  My  authority  for  the  new  movement  was  the 
cate  with  the  Navy  Department.  I  arrived  following  words  in  a  despatch  of  that  day: 
there  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  "  Department  thinks  it  very  derarable  that 
28th,  and  began  coaling  the  flagship.   I  was  you  carry  out  reconuneiidation  to  go  youi^ 
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fate  of  the  crew  and  the  ship.  Nothing  was  of  truce.  The  captain  receiyed  and  receipted 

seen  of  our  steam-launch,  or  of  the  small  boat  for  the  money. 

by  which  the  crew  hoped  to  escape  and  join  the  Captain  Bustamante  was  asked  if  he  could 
launch,  until  about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  So-  enter  into  negotiations  to  exchange  the  crew 
capa  battery  was  seen  to  open  fire  upon  some-  of  the  Merrimae,  his  attention  being  caUed 
thing  close  alongshore  to  the  west  of  the  en-  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  namber  of  oflSoen 
trance.  Shortly  after,  it  was  discovered  that  and  men  in  our  hands  who  would  be  suitable 
the  battery  had  found  our  launch,  which  was  for  such  an  exchange.  The  captain  replied 
steaming  along  the  shore  at  full  speed.  The  that  he  had  no  such  instructions  from  Ad- 
fall  of  every  shot  was  closely  watched  by  the  miral  Cervera,  but  that  he  would  place  the 
fleet.  As  the  launch  approached,  through  question  before  him.  Captain  Bustamante 
our  glasses  it  was  seen  that,  besides  her  own  took  part  later  in  the  land  defenses  of  San- 
crew,  the  launch  carried  Mr.  Crank  and  the  tiago,  leaving  his  ship  for  that  purpose,  and 
pilot,  but,  to  our  dismay,  no  one  from  the  fighting  in  the  trenches  of  San  Juan,  where, 
Merrimac.  The  momentous  doubt  then  was  on  the  1st  of  July,  he  received  a  bullet  wound 
as  to  their  fate;  the  position  of  the  collier  in  the  groin,  which,  on  July  19,  brought  to  an 
became  of  secondary  importance.  When  the  end  the  career  of  this  fine  ofiScer  and  accom- 
launch  reached  the  ship,  we  learned  that  plished  man.  The  visit  of  Captain  Busta- 
none  of  the  Merrimack s  crew  had  been  seen  mante,  and  the  kindly  act  of  the  admiral  in 
by  any  one  in  the  launch,  although  she  sending  him  out  to  the  squadron,  gave  us  a 
waited  and  searched  for  them.  I  was  soon  favorable  impression  of  the  Spanish  ofScers. 
satisfied  that  the  collier  had  sunk  more  On  the  7th,  in  response  to  my  request,  I 
nearly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  channel  received  from  the  department  authority  to 
than  perpendicular  to  it,  as  was  intended,  negotiate  the  exchange  of  our  men  for  cer- 
Although  she  stood  upright,  with  her  smoke-  tain  Spanish  prisoners  at  Atlanta;  but  on 
stacks  and  masts  standing,  it  was  a  long  time  sending  in  a  flag  of  truce  at  once,  with  defi- 
before  it  was  conceded  that  she  was  indeed  nite  proposals,  I  was  informed  by  Admiral 
much  too  far  up  the  channel  to  form  an  effi-  Cervera  that  the  Jlfemmoe  prisoners  had  been 
cient  obstruction.  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  army,  and 

,  that  the  matter  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 

CERVERA  s  CHIVALROUS  MESSAGE.  through  Captain-General  Blanco.  Onthe22d 

The  same  day  a  tugboat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  I  received  the  department's  instructions  to 
was  observed  coming  out  from  the  Morro.  It  ascertain  if  they  were  confined  in  a  place  ex- 
proved  to  be  in  charge  of  Captain  Busta-  posed  to  our  fire,  and  if  so,  to  protest.  This  I 
mante.  Admiral  Cervera's  chief  of  staflf,  who  did  by  a  third  flag  of  truce,  on  the  23dy  when  I 
was  brought  on  board  the  New  York,  and  de-  was  informed  by  Captain  Concas  thatHobson 
livered  to  me  a  letter  from  the  admiral.  This  and  all  his  men  were  well  and  were  confined 
letter,  unfortunately,  has  been  mislaid.  It  in  the  city  of  Santiago.  This  was  the  first  we 
was  a  private  letter  addressed  to  me,  in-  had  heard  of  their  removal  on  the  7th.  Thus 
forming  me  that  Mr.  Hobson  and  his  crew  began  the  negotiations  which,  taken  up  by 
were  well  and  safe,  and  would  be  well  taken  General  Shaf ter,  finally  resulted  in  the  ez- 
care  of,  and  that  any  communication  we  change  of  Hobson  and  his  men. 
had  to  make  with  them  he  would  be  glad  to 
convey.    He  expressed  his  warm  admiration  ^he  blockade  at  Santiago. 

for  the  bravery  of  the  men,  and  the  tone  of  On  my  arrival  on  the  1st  of  June,  I  began 
his  note  was  more  than  polite.  Captain  to  put  into  operation  certain  plans  concem- 
Bustamante  said  that  the  prisoners  had  ex-  ing  the  blockade  which  had  been  thought 
pressed  a  desire  to  receive  some  of  their  out  on  the  way  down.  The  log  of  the  Brwk- 
clothing,  which  he  would  be  glad  to  take  to  /.v^.  Commodore  Schley's  flagship,  for  the  five 
them;  and  on  the  proposition  that  some  days  from  May  26  to  June  1,  indicates  that, 
money  should  be  sent  them  for  their  smaller  whatever  may  have  been  the  disadvantages 
expenses,  he  at  first  objected,  but  finally  under  which  the  blockade  had  been  main- 
agreed  to  take  to  the  admiral  the  sum  of  tained,  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  close 
twenty-five  dollars.  His  objection  was  based  one,  of  the  sort  desired  and  expected  by  both 
on  the  idea,  which  he  expressed,  that  any  the  Navy  Department  and  myself.  Daring 
considerable  sum  might  be  used  to  effect  this  period  it  had  been  the  custom  of  cor 
their  escape.  An  ample  supply  of  clothing  vessels  to  retire  from  the  coast  at  night  for 
for  Mr.  Hobson  and  each  of  the  men  was  put  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  move- 
on  board  the  tugboat  which  carried  the  flag  ments  of  the  Flying  Squadron  preyious  to 
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May  29,  worked  out  from  the  BrooklyrCB  log, 
are  accurately  shown  on  the  map  on  page 
892. 

The  day  service  had  been  maintained  at  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  off  the  coast,  the 
ships  moving  at  very  slow  speed,  in  column, 
first  to  the  eastward  and  then  to  the  west- 


THB  SEARCH-UGHT  SERVICE. 

The  search-light,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a 
very  important  factor  of  the  blockade.  At 
first  everybody  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to 
explore  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  harbor, 
and  every  ship  acted  for  herself,  and  began 
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DIAGRAM  HiLUSTRATING  THE  BLOCKADE  OF  SANTIAGO  BY  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON'S  FLEET. 

P,  P,  P,  Customaiy  picket-stations  of  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  craft  at  night ;  L.  L,  L,  Launches 

enjgraged  In  close  picket-duty  at  night.    The  *'  later  i>oBition8  "  also  represent  the  relative 

positions  of  the  six  ships  encountered  by  Admiral  Cervera,  July  3, 1898.    The  two 

dotted  lines  represent  the  earlier  and  later  day  positions.    At  night  the 

line  was  accustomed  to  move  in  about  a  mile  closer. 


ward,  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  apart, 
or  three  times  the  length  of  a  ship,  the  total 
length  of  the  column  being  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  the  total  distance  traversed 
probably  about  seven  miles. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  new  formation, 
to  be  maintained  during  day  and  night,  was 
put  in  force.  The  scheme  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram.  The  ships  in  this 
formation  were  of  course  subject  to  tem- 
porary changes,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
Marblehead  was  withdrawn  for  service  at 
Guantanamo,  or  when  a  ship  went  thither  or 
a  short  distance  off  her  station  to  coal,  or 
when  the  Indiana  joined  the  fleet  after  the 
arrival  of  General  Shafter's  army,  to  which 
she  was  acting  as  escort,  or  when  the  New 
Orleans  or  the  Mayflower  was  obliged  to  go 
to  Key  West  for  repairs.  The  most  important 
change  in  this  formation  was  in  gradually 
shortening  the  radius  of  the  arc  of  patrol 
from  six  to  four  miles  during  the  day  and  to 
three  at  night.  When  the  search-light  ser- 
vice was  instituted,  the  ship  thus  engaged 
was  stationed  within  two  miles,  with  orders 
to  go  in  closer  should  the  weather  thicken 
or  the  effectiveness  of  the  illumination  de- 
mand it. 


in  the  same  way,  moving  the  search-light  up 
and  down  the  coast.  But  we  found,  after 
one  or  two  trials,  that  where  the  beam  of 
one  light  was  intersected  by  the  beam  of  the 
next  we  could  see  nothing.  Moreover,  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  pivot  of  the  light 
made  the  beam  change  so  rapidly  that  little 
could  be  made  out.  We  therefore  restricted 
the  service  to  a  single  light  at  any  one 
time,  keeping  it  stationary  and  pointed  ex- 
actly up  the  harbor,  which  it  illuminated 
perfectly. 

The  search-light  service  was  assigned  to 
the  battle-ships  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and 
Iowa,  and  (after  her  arrival)  to  the  Indiana, 
each  taking  terms  of  two  hours,  from  dark 
until  the  next  morning  at  daybreak.  This 
shift  was  necessary  because  of  the  rapid 
heating  up  of  the  light,  and  because  it  was 
very  exacting  and  fatiguing  to  the  men  in 
charge,  so  that  a  light  could  not  long  be 
maintained  by  a  single  man,  though  only  the 
most  expert  men  were  employed.  The  scene 
on  a  moderately  dark  night  was  a  very  im- 
pressive one,  the  path  of  the  search-light 
having  a  certain  massiveness,  and  the  slopes 
and  crown  of  the  Morro  cliff  being  lighted 
up  with  the  brilliancY  ^^  «»\V^«t.  'W^^v^gc^Kt 
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r^TiUM!;)  ji,  th«  GUni^.aUr,  Searpian^  SutDanu,  and  enemy,  and  to  get  ranges  and  positions  whkh 
Vif/'n,  w(;re  constantly  on  the  lookout  on  would  insure  the  projectiles  doing  the  most 
ea':h  flank,  going  in  closer  at  night,  ahead  damage.  The  understanding  was  that  ipe 
of  ihh  ^arch-Jight,  but  of  course  outside  its  should  begin  the  next  morning  at  daybreak 
path.  At  night,  also,  two  or  three  launches  (about  four  o'clock)  and  finish  at  dark;  but 
irtim  the  hattlewihips  were  stationed  still  far-  the  vessels  were  slow  in  coming  up,  and  the 
th<?r  in,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harlK)r.  The  firing  did  not  begin  till  seven.  The  formation 
v<;mm<;Im  all  kept  their  1k)ws  pointed  to  the  was  in  two  lines  or  wings  of  the  arc,  disposed 
i'.uirnuvM,  and  <;ach  of  the  battle-ships  was  in  such  a  way  as  to  enfilade  the  two  batteries; 
provid<!fi  with  four  search-lights,  all  but  the  the  one  on  the  left  was  to  move  as  far  as 
MU'rn  light  l>eing  UHe<l  in  succession,  as  possible  to  the  left  and  fire  on  Socapa,  and 
x\i»MiUti\,  Kvery  night,  when  the  light  was  to  the  one  on  the  right  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
bo  iJHod,  a  signal  to  i)egin  was  made  to  the  right  and  fire  on  the  battery  east  of  Morro. 
V(;HH(tl  whicJi  took  the  first  turn,  say  at  seven  The  object  of  this  disposition  was  that  pro- 
o'(!lock.  'Hh)  first  vessel  took  it  for  two  jectiles  going  over  the  batteries  at  which 
liourH,  the  other  vessels  in  turn  moving  up  they  were  aimed  might  find  a  target  on  the 
to  the  poHition,  one  light  being  turned  on  other  side  of  the  entrance,  thus  having  a 
iH^forn  the  other  was  turned  off.  The  search-  double  chance  of  taking  effect.  The  distance 
light  Hitrvice  was  not  abandoned  until  after  was  to  be  three  thousand  yards, 
thn  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  when  at  The  result  produced  on  the  batteries  was 
iil»oui  half-past  eleven  the  Reina  Mercedes  differently  estimated.  The  following  mom- 
wiiH  Hiink  in  the  channel  near  the  Morro  in  ing  the  Spaniards  began  repairing  damages 
an  urmuccoHHful  effort  to  block  the  channel,  with  great  vigor.  In  general,  the  fire  of  the 
th('  HholJH  of  the  Texas  and  the  Massachusetts  ships  against  earthen  batteries  is  not  very 
nwitorially  uHHisting  the  sinking.  destructive.  However,  after  Santiago  was 
It  was  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  Santi-  taken  we  found  that  we  had  done  a  great  deal 
ago  bo  fore  the  search-light  service  was  thor-  more  damage  than  we  had  supposed.  After 
oughiy  oHtablishod.  Kvery  night,  when  the  the  Spaniards  had  been  driven  from  the 
Hhip  oame  up  to  her  position  and  turned  the  guns,  as  they 'always  were,  their  repairs 
light  on,  and  I  saw  the  harbor  illuminated,  were  merely  makeshifts,  although  they  put 
I  foil  (Mitiroly  secure.  I  looked  at  it  many  a  large  force  at  work.  Their  object  seemed 
tiinoH  during  the  night,  always  with  the  to  be  to  give  us  the  impression  that  the  guns 
Hanie  fooling:  and  there  it  was  night  after  were  all  right;  but  in  some  cases  they  were 
night,  with  no  variation.  After  we  arrived  knocked  entirely  out  of  place  and  rendered 
wo  had  tho  f  riondly  aid  of  a  brilliant  moon,  worthless.  About  all  that  was  done  was  to 
and  as  the  moon  waned  we  became  very  anx-  prop  them  up  in  place  to  look  as  though  we 
ions;  but  after  we  had  the  search-light  we  had  not  done  them  any  harm.  In  some  in- 
n^vilod  the  moon,  because  really  we  could  stances  even  dununy  guns  were  set  up.  On 
not  800  as  well  with  the  moon  as  without  it.  the  6th  the  lighthouse  near  the  eastern  bat- 
To  ward  the  last  of  June,  when  we  felt  tery,  a  structure  of  iron  and  mortar,  was 
8un^  that  Cervera  would  come  out  soon  if  he  struck  many  times.  As  we  knew  that  Mr. 
woro  coming  at  all,  an  additional  precau-  Hobson  and  his  men  were  confined  in  the 
tion  was)  taken  by  adding  to  the  search-  Morro,  having  learned  this  from  Captam 
light  8hip  another  l>attle-ship  which  kept  her  Bustamante,  we  to<A  particular  pains— m- 
luvadsitio  up  tho  entrance,  ready  to  open  fire,  deed,  a  written  order  was  given — not  to  fire 
as  tho  vossol  illuminating  the  passage  could  at  the  Morro. 

not  havo  bnuight  hor  guns  to  l>ear  without  The  second  bombardment  was  on  June  16. 

s)\ifting  position  and  thrc^wing  off  the  light.  This  was  with  very  much  the  same  result  as 

the  fir?t  and  the  order  of  formation  and  the 

THK  noMHAKOMKNT^.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  3,,^   The  difficulty  in 

ArtKK  a  conforonco  with  the  commanding  going  still  closer  was  the  elevation  at  which 

offioor^  it  was  agrtHsl  to  make  our  first  attack  the  enemy  s  guns  were  placed — over  two 

on  tV.o  fortitioation;;ion  June  ^:  but  Captain  hundred  feet.    If  a  ship  got  too  near  she 

ri.i  .;'  :..u  :v.c  oalKvi  mv  attention  to  the  fact  could  not  hit  at  all  br  reason  of  the  Unff. 

Ihrit  this  \v:u<  Suniiaw  1  lievMded.  a?  it  was  not  Our  conclusion  after  tbesnrrendcr  was  that 

ntvo<^^-^,rv  u>  l»nu\^rii  on  that  day.  to  post-  we  had  done  more  damage  the  seoond  time 

jHv.o  v^-jvrriiion?  r.r.*fi : ho  san:e  hour  on  Mon-  than  the  first* 

day,  n.c  ^:h.   The  obvoi  of  the  fir?i  attack  Fiwm  time  to  time  a  amjle  ship  was  «h 

natumily  w:&s  to  derelop  the  stz^engtb  of  the  gaged  in  desaltoir  friac  Car 
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reason,  but  the  next  general  operation  in  lished  on  a  hill  near  the  blockhouse.   The 

this  region  was  the  shelling  of  the  coast  at  one  attack  made  by  the  Spanish  during  the 

Daiquiri,  Siboney,  Aguadores,  and  as  a  feint  war  was  at  this  point,  the  camp  being  sub- 

at  Cabanas,  on  the  22d  of  June,  in  aid  of  jected  to  a  severe  fire,  with  a  loss  of  several 

General  Shaf tor's  army.  On  the  1st  of  July,  men.  On  the  16th  a  reconnaissance  in  force 

at  the  general's  request,  we  made  a  demon-  was  made,  and  the  Spanish  were  driven  off 

stration  at  Aguadores  to  detain  as  many  of  with  great  loss.  The  enemy  never  again  ap- 

the  enemy  as  possible  while  he  was  attack-  peared  in  force  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp, 

ingthe  lines  about  Santiago,  and  on  that  day,  From  June  10  the  bay  was  occupied  per- 

and  again  on  the  10th  and  11th,  we  bom-  manently  by  us,  and  was  used  for  purposes 

barded  the  city  at  long  range,  as  I  shall  re-  of  coaling  and  refitting,  as  if  the  enemy  were 

count  later.  not  present. 

The  principal  damage  to  our  fleet  in  these       During  the  months  of  June  and  July  the 

bombardments  was  an  injury  to  the  Texas  by  channel  leading  to  Caimanera  was  dragged 

a  single  shell  during  the  feint  at  Cabanas  for  mines,  and  forty-eight  were  finally  re- 

— probably  the  most  destructive  single  shell  covered.    The  upper  bay  was  not  occupied 

of  the  war,  for  it  disabled  every  man  of  two  by  us  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  we 

gun-crews.    The  Indiana  was  also  struck,  had  no  use  for  it,  and  the  great  number  of 

on  the  night  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  by  a  mor-  mines  rendered  it  unwise  to  take  unneces- 

tar-shell  with  considerable  damage,  the  ship  sary  risks. 

being  set  on  fire,  but  no  one  being  killed.       At  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  camp,  it 

This  shell  came  down  straight,  went  through  was  reported  to  me,  and  by  me  in  good  faith 

the  spar-deck,  and  entering  the  officers'  quar-  to  the  department,  that  the  bodies  of  some 

ters,  then  happily  unoccupied,  exploded  in  of  our  dead  had  been  mutilated  by  the  enemy. 

contact  with  the  deck  below.  This  report  probably  originated  in  the  igno- 
rance of  our  men  as  to  the  character  of  the 

THE  CAPTURE  OP  GUANTANAMO.  ^^^^^^  j^flj^^ed  by  the  Mauser  bullets.   I 

After  the  establishment  of  the  blockade,  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  it  was  unfounded, 
my  first  thought  was  to  find  a  harbor  which  and  at  once  sent  a  correction  to  the  depart- 
could  serve  as  a  coaling-station  and  as  a  base  ment,  withdrawing  the  charge,  and  express- 
f  or  the  operations  of  the  fleet  pending  a  de-  ing  my  regret  at  the  previous  announcement, 
cisive  action.  The  most  available  one  was  With  a  secure  base  of  operations  at  Guan- 
that  of  Guantanamo,  forty  miles  to  the  tanamo,  we  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  begin 
east.  active  operations  against  the  harbor  of  Man- 
On  the  6th  of  June  I  sent  the  Marblehead  zanillo.  But  on  the  18th  of  July  all  the  ships 
and  the  Yankee  to  take  possession  of  Guanta-  in  that  harbor  were  destroyed  by  the  WU- 
namo  Bay.  They  arrived  at  daylight  of  the  mington,  Helena,  Scorpion,  Hist,  Hornet,  Worn- 
7th,  and  found  the  St.  Louis  off  the  port,  en-  patuck,  and  Osceola,  without  any  casualties 
deavoring  to  cut  the  cables.  They  at  once  to  our  own  vessels.  On  the  12th  of  August 
entered  the  bay,  and  drove  the  Spanish  from  the  town  itself  was  subjected  to  a  bombard- 
the  blockhouse  on  the  hill.  The  small  village  ment,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  its  sur- 
on  the  beach,  known  as  Playa  del  Este,  was  render  by  Captain  Goodrich,  who  was  in 
burned  by  the  shells  from  the  ships,  and  command ;  but  a  notification,  on  the  morning 
telegraphic  communication  between  Santi-  of  the  13th,  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
ago  and  Mole  St.  Nicholas  and  Guantanamo  prevented  any  further  action. 
was  destroyed.  The  St.  Louis  also  cut  the 
outside  Santiago  cable  early  on  the  7th,  and  ^  conference  with  the  cuban  generals. 

mutilated  the  outside  Mole  St.  Nicholas  On  the  20th  of  June  the  Wompatuck  ap- 

cable,  as  directed  by  me.  peared,  and  announced  that  the  army  expe- 

The  Spanish  gunboat  Sandoval  came  down  dition,  under  the  convoy  of  the  Indiana  and 

below  the  fort  on  Cayo  del  Toro,  but  was  more  than  a  dozen  smaller  vessels,  was  fifteen 

driven  back  and  the  fort  silenced,  the  Texas  miles  to  the  southwest,  where  it  would  await 

taking  a  prominent  part  in  its  destruction,  further  instructions.  The  expedition,  under 

On  the  8th  the  Marblehead  returned  to  the  command  of  General  Shafter,  consisted 

Guantanamo  with  the  collier  Sterling,  and  of  sixteen  thousand  troops  of  all  arms,  in 

permanently  occupied  it.  thirty-four  ships.  I  immediately  despatched 

On  the  10th  the  Panther  arrived,  and  was  the  chief  of  staff.  Captain  Chadwick,  to 

sent  toGuantanamowith  a  battalion  of  about  communicate  with  General  Shafter  and  in- 

six  hundred  marines,  and  a  camp  was  estab-  vite  him  to  come  in  cloei^tA^*ds^>sb^^«  ^^v:^- 
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tain  Chadwick  informed  General  Shafter  being  warm  advocates  both  for  the  west  and 

that  at  my  invitation  a  number  of  the  Cuban  for  the  east  side  of  the  harbor.    Those  in 

generals    had    already   assembled   at   the  favor  of  the  west  side  thought  it  preferable 

headquarters  of  General  Rabi,  at  Aserrade-  because  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 

ros,  eighteen  miles  west  of  Santiago,  where  Cubans  up  to  within  three  miles  of  Santi- 

they  would  be  glad  to  meet  him  and,  as  I  ago  de  Cuba,  and  the  road  along  the  shore 

had  suggested,  give  their  views  concerning  was  good  for  a  longer  distance,  and  because 

the  best  landing-place,  the  condition  of  the  the  landing  for  boats  was  also  fair.  Those 

roads,  etc.    The    Navy   Department   had  in  favor  of  the  east  side  argued  that  the 

some  time  before  enjoined  me  to  make  for  Daiquiri  pier  was  only  a  few  miles  farther 

this  purpose  a  careful  examination  of  the  from  Santiago,  and  the  troops  could  land  at 

coast,  and  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  the  pier  direct  from  the  ships,  and  go  by  rail 

this  had  been  done.  I  had,  besides,  consulted  a  few  miles  back  into  the  country  to  high 

all  the  Cuban  generals  and  other  officers  ground,  ample  for  forming  camp,  with  plenty 

who  could  visit  me  on  board  the  flagship,  of  fine  water.    General  Garcia  advocated 

and  all  of  them  proved  to  be  personally  landing  at  Guantanamo,  which  we  now  held, 

acquainted  with  the  coast  in  that  vicinity,  saying  that  there  was  ample  landing-space 

But  I  considered  it  prudent  to  bring  these  for  men  and  animals  all  about  this  b^utiful 

officersimmediatelyinto  communication  with  harbor;  that  they  would  need  a  rest  after 

General  Shafter,  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  voyage,  and  that  for  this  it  was  perfect, 

their  views  at  first-hand.   On  my  invitation.  While  I  had  great  respect  for  the  general's 

General  Garcia  had  recently  come  from  the  judgment,  I  considered  that  this  required 

interior.   His  visit  on  board  the  flagship,  on  too  long  a  march  to  Santiago  over  a  bad  road, 

the  day  before,  had  proved  too  much  for  so  General  Castillo  had  first  advocated  Daiquiri, 

indifferent  a  sailor,  and  for  this  reason  I  had  and  had  urged  It  upon  me  before  the  arrival 

made  the  rendezvous  for  General  Shafter  on  of  the  army.   I  was  therefore  pleased  to  see 

shore.   The  same  afternoon  (the  20th),  as  General  Shafter,  who  listened  attentively 

soon  as  the  general  reached  the  fleet,  I  went  to  the  various  opinions,  promptly  decide  in 

on  board  his  ship,  and  informed  him  of  the  favor  of  Daiquiri.   I  felt  sure  that  his  Doen 

engagement  I  had  made  for  him.  He  decided  would  reach  Santiago  in  better  condition 

to  go  at  once,  and  we  steamed  westward  to  from  that  point  than  if  they  had  to  come  aD 

Aserraderos.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  in  the  way  from  Guantanamo,  and  certainly 

possession  of  the  Cubans  for  a  long  distance,  they  would  arrive  at  their  destination  much 

Cuban  officers  and  men  to  the  number  of  sooner.  General  Shafter  impressed  me  as  a 

several  hundred  met  General  Shafter  and  man  who  could  decide  a  question  like  a  mas- 

his  staff  on  the  beach,  as  we  landed.  The  ter  of  his  business,  and  who  would  make 

older  officers  were  furnished  with  mounts,  quick  work  of  the  campaign.   It  was  there- 

but  many  had  to  walk  or  climb  up  a  long  fore  decided  that  the  transports  should  close 

and  rugged  path  to  General  Rabi*s  tent,  in  with  the  coast  at  Daiquiri,  and  be  prepared 

which  we  found  pleasantly  situated  in  the  to  begin  disembarking  early  on  the  22d,  in 

shade,  where  the  breeze  could  have  free  the  order  indicated  by  General  Shafter,  and 

passage.   Like  most  of  even  their  important  under  the  care  of  the  navy.   General  Ga^ 

and  permanent  tents,  it  was  made  of  great  cia*s  three  thousand  men,  who  were  then 

palm-leaves.   It  was  furnished  with  several  approaching  the  coast  at  Aserraderos,  should 

rude  seats,  and  beside  it  were  the  remnants  be  prepared  the  second  day  thereafter  to 

of  a  camp-fire.  The  old  colored  general,  re-  embark  on  board  the  transports  and  be  taken 

puted  to  have  in  his  blood  a  large  mixture  to  Daiquiri.  General  Castillo's  small  detach- 

of  the  native  Carib,  was  standing  erect  be-  ment  of  one  thousand  men  was  stationed  at 

fore  his  tent,  ready  to  welcome  us.  We  had  a  point  five  or  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of 

arrived  before  we  had  been  expected,  so  that  Daiquiri.   He  was  to  move  his  men  that  night 

the  guard  had  not  gathered  from  the  bushes  to  the  disembarking-point,  where  they  were 

to  give  the  usual  welcome,  and  some  of  the  to  assist  the  navy  in  keeping  the  coast  clear 

officers  came  in  afterward.  We  were  soon  of  Spaniards  for  the  landing  of  our  troops. 
inside  the  general's  tent,  and  those  who       General  Shafter  explained  in  a  few  words 

could  be  accommodated  were  seated;  but  all  his  intention  regarding  the  method  of  at- 

were  invited  to  retire  except  eight  or  ten,  tack,  when  once  sufficient  forces  had  been 

and  some  of  these  could  find  room  inside  landed.  I  was  pleased  that  my  own  ideas  in 

for  only  their  heads.    The  point  at  which  this  matter  so  nearly  accorded  with  those 

our  troops  were  to  land  was  discussed,  there  of  the  general.  He  declared  it  to  be  his  in- 
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GOOD  SHORT-  AND  LONG-RANGE  FIRING.  army  officers  detailed  to  observe  the  shells 

were  to  report  their  fall  with  relation  to  the 

When  we  first  bombarded  the  batteries  at  cathedral.  The  three  ships  were  to  aim  at 

the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  Suwanee  did  this  point,  although  it  was  entirely  invisible 

some  notably  good  firing  at  the  Aguadores  to  them.    One  hundred  and  six  eight-inch 

fort.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Suwa-  shells  were  fired,  and,according  to  the  reports. 

nee  had  doubtless  become  tired  of  seeing  the  one  hundred  and  one  fell  within  the  city. 

Spanish  flag  on  the  fort,  and  asked  permis-  The  next  day,  the  12th  of  July,  General 

sion  to  knock  it  down.   I  did  not  like  the  idea  Linares,  in  a  report  to  General  Blanco  of  the 

of  wasting  any  more  shell  on  the  useless  old  desperate  condition  of  affairs, — a  report  in- 

fort,  which  was  too  picturesque  to  be  de-  tended  as  preliminarytohissurrender,— spoke 

stroyed,  but  signaled  my  permission,  limiting  of  the  firing  "  from  the  sea  by  the  squadron, 

him,  however,  to  three  shots,  thinking  that  which  has  perfect  ranges,  and  bombards  the 

he  would  be  discouraged  from  making  the  cityin  sections  with  mathematical  precision." 

attempt  in  three  trials  on  such  a  small  After  the  surrender  of  the  city,  on  the 

target.    The  flagstaff  was  built  into  the  17th  of  July,  I  sent  three  ofllcers  to  study 

corner  wall  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  the  effect  of  this  firing  against  the  city.  It 

standing  probably  two  hundred  years  or  indicated  that  the  injury  done  was  much 

more.   It  was  distant  from  the  ships  about  greater  than  would  happen  in  a  modem  city, 

twelve  hundred  yards.   The  Suwanee's  first  where  there  is  so  much  open  space  between 

shot  struck  near  the  foot  of  the  staff  and  the  houses,  and  where  the  streets  are  wide. 

cut  away  the  stonework,  so  that  the  flagstaff  Santiago  has  very  narrow  streets,  and  is 

inclined  several  degrees.   The  second  shot  solidly  built.    Consequently,  a  shell  falling 

cut  the  center  strip  out  of  the  flag.  The  within  the  walls  could  not  fail  to  do  injury. 

third  shot  completely  cut  the  staff  above  the  Houses  were  completely  destroyed  or  set  on 

stonework,  so  that,  with  the  flag  attached,  fire,  though  the  observers  from  the  army 

it  fell  over  the  parapet  far  down  into  the  reported  that  these  fires  were  in  most  cases 

valley  below.   The  other  ships  broke  out  into  quickly  extinguished.    This   was  probably 

enthusiastic  cheers,  for  they  knew  the  stint  due  to  the  character  of  the  buildings,  which 

under  which  the  Suwanee  was  firing.  are  nearly  fire-proof.    In  several  cases  the 

On  the  1st  of  July,  after  the  feint  at  Agua-  shell  exploded  inside  the  house  and  destroyed 

dores,  I  decided  to  try  throwing  shell  into  the  the  whole  interior,  leaving  the  walls  standuig. 

city  of  Santiago.  We  found  by  the  chart  of  Lieutenant  Miiller,  a  Spanish  officer,  gives 

the  harbor  that  a  ship  a  short  distance  east  of  instances  of  the  havoc  of  the  bombardment 

Aguadores  was  eighty-three  hundred  yards  of  the  11th,  and  says  that  '^h^  houses  suf- 

f  rom  the  city.  Calling  the  Oregon  to  our  assis-  f  ered  considerable  damage."  He  adds:  *  Be- 

tance,  the  New  York  began  firing  eight-inch  tween  the  garden  of  the  Alameda  and  the 

shell  over  the  range  of  hills  before  mentioned,  railway-station,  being  a  distance  of  about 

which  completely  hid  the  city,  using  a  range  800  meters,  23  projectiles  fell.     Many  of 

of  eighty-five  hundred  yards,  and  firing  rather  them  did  not  explode.    One  of  them  went 

toward  the  bay  side  of  the  city,  so  that,  in  through  a  tree,  as  though  it  had  been  a 

case  our  aim  was  not  good,  the  shell  should  gimlet.  At  the  ice-factory  two  fell,  and  three 

not  only  pass  entirely  over  our  troops,  but  at  the  railway-station.    A  great  many  fell 

fall  in  the  bay  rather  than  go  outside  the  near  the  piers,  and  still  more  near  the  place 

walls  of  the  city.  This  was  our  first  experi-  where  the  gunboat  Alvarado  was  at  anchor, 

ence  in  firing  at  such  long  range  at  an  As  the  city  was  almost  abandoned,  there  was 

invisible  target.    Subsequent  reports  from  no  loss  of  life." 
officers  of  the  army  who  observed  the  fall 

of  the  shell  were  so  favorable  that  prepara-  ™E  SOETIE  OP  THE  SPANISH  FLEET. 

tions  were  made  to  repeat  the  bombardment.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  morning  of 

which  was  done  on  the  10th  by  the  Brooklyn^  Sunday  the  3d  of  July,  at  which  time  oc- 

Texas,  and  Indiana,  again  with  eight-inch  curred  the  culminating  event  of  the  war, 

shell,  the  New  York  being  this  day  at  Guan-  the  sortie  of  Cervera's  fleet.   While  we  were 

tanamo,  coaling,  and  on  the  11th  by  the  New  expecting  this  and  were  prepared  for  it,  it 

York,  Brooklyn,  and  Indiana,   On  this  last  would  have  been  a  surprise  at  any  time   TT* 

occasion  careful  preparations  were  made  to  morning  was  unusually  fine,  the  aea  being 

report,  from  near  the  city,  by  telegraph,  the  calmer  than  usual— the  whole  scene  gifing 

fall  of  each  projectile.   The  cathedral  occu-  no  indication  that  the  peaceful  day  was 

pied  a  central  position  in  the  city,  and  the  soon  to  be  changed  to  one  of  bustle  and 
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bloodshed.  Our  ships  and  their  positions  at  the  others.  The  sixth  boiler  already  had  a  fire 
the  time  are  indicated  on  the  map  of  the  prepared  under  it,  but  the  water  was  still  cold, 
blockade,  along  the  inner  dotted  line.  There  are  eight  furnaces  under  each  boiler. 
I  had  made  an  engagement  that  morning  Ordinarily  several  hours  are  required  to  get 
to  go  ashore  at  Siboney,  to  confer  with  steam  on  a  boiler,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
General  Shaf ter  concerning  the  plan  to  be  serious  injury  is  liable  to  occur  in  rapid  heat- 
followed  in  an  attempt  to  be  made  by  the  ing;  but  in  the  emergency  no  consideration 
fleet  to  enter  the  harbor.  With  this  object  was  given  to  this  danger,  the  fires  being 
in  view,  the  flagship  New  York  had  started  forced  from  the  first.  Thus  gradually  in- 
eastward  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  creasing  the  rate,  we  brought  the  speed  of 
in  company  with  the  Hist  and  the  torpedo-  the  flagship  up  to  somewhat  over  seventeen 
boat  Ericsson.  Shortly  before  half-past  nine  knots,  which  was  the  maximum  speed  made 
we  reached  a  point  between  seven  and  eight  by  the  New  York  during  the  chase,  and  the 
miles  east  of  the  Morro.  The  men  were  at  highest  speed  attained  that  day  by  our  ves- 
quarters,and  the  customary  Sunday  morning  sels.  A  point  of  departure  being  taken  for 
inspection  was  proceeding,  when  I  suddenly  each  ship  after  she  was  fully  in  chase,  our 
saw  from  the  quarter-deck  a  puff  of  white  average  speed  was  14  knots,  the  Brooklyn 
smoke— not  black  smoke,  as  a  good  many  being  next  with  13.2  knots,  and  the  Oregon 
have  said— rising  above  the  bluff  inside  the  third  with  12.9  knots. 
Morro,  as  if  from  the  Socapa  battery.  As  I  By  the  time  all  the  six  Spanish  vessels 
heard  no  report,  Iwasconvinced  that  the  shot  were  out,  our  ships  were  going  at  the  best 
was  not  from  the  eastern  battery,  which  speed  they  could  command,  and  in  a  very 
was  directly  in  the  line  of  vision,  for  that  few  moments  from  the  first  shot  each  had 
would  have  made  a  loud  reverberation.  The  decided  what  she  was  going  to  do,  and  had 
impression  was  immediate  that  Cervera's  started  to  do  it,  the  Brooklyn  making  a  loop 
fleet  was  coming  out.  I  at  once  sent  to  the  (as  indicated  in  the  bird's-eye  plan)  before  she 
bridge  the  order:  "Put  the  helm  aport  and  got  settled  down  to  her  course.  T\iQ  New  York 
turn  back  immediately,"  giving  it  directly  to  followed  directly  in  the  wake  of  the  Spanish 
the  ofiicer  of  the  deck,  without  waiting  to  vessels,  as  at  the  instant  of  turning  we  were 
send  it  through  the  commander,  as  was  quite  near  the  shore.  Our  own  vessels  were 
the  custom.  Captain  Chadwick  hurried  on  ahead  on  our  port  bow.  We  remained  for  fif- 
deck,  and,  without  stopping  to  consult  me,  teen  or  twenty  minutes  in  this  position  toward 
went  instantly  on  the  bridge.  Before  the  the  Spanish  vessels  and  our  own.  We  had 
flagship  had  turned,  a  Spanish  vessel  ap-  the  disadvantage  of  being  four  or  five  miles 
peared  at  the  entrance,  coming  out  under  full  behind  the  Indiana,  the  distance  of  the  Span- 
steam.  I  sent  at  once  for  the  chief  engineer  ish  ahead  of  us  being  somewhat  greater, 
and  directed  him  to  light  all  the  furnace  fires.  As  we  came  past  the  Mort-o  the  batteries 
which  he  assured  me  had  already  been  done  fired  upon  us,  as  they  had  upon  the  fleet 
by  order  of  the  commanding-ofiicer.  At  the  when  it  first  dashed  in.  We  paid  no  atten- 
same  time  I  distinctly  saw  that  all  the  block-  tion  to  them,  but  as  we  passed  the  position 
ading  ships,  which  a  moment  before  had  been  where  the  Gloucester  was  engaged  with  the 
at  Sunday  inspection,  were  on  the  move  and  destroyers,  we  fired  a  couple  of  shots  at  them 
had  opened  fire  on  the  enemy.  The  first  from  the  four-inch  guns,  Chadwick  believing 
thought  was,  "Oh,  that  we  had  wings!"  that  one  of  them  was  trying  to  escape;  but 
After  a  few  moments  each  ship  was  en-  it  was  quickly  perceived  that  the  Gloucester 
veloped  in  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  but  the  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  The  other 
course  of  each  could  easily  be  distinguished  vessels  of  the  Spanish  fleet  had  disappeared 
without  a  glass,  though  outlines  and  spars  around  the  first  bend  west  of  the  entrance. 
were  not  distinct.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  iden-  As  we  rounded  that  point  we  saw  that  the 
tifying  the  Spanish  vessels  asthey  came  out  Teresa  had  run  ashore.  The  Oqiiendo  almost 
one  by  one.  It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  immediately  did  the  same,  about  half  a  mile 
they  were  going  to  the  westward  parallel  farther  west.  Both  were  on  fire.^ 
with  the  coast,  apparently  with  the  primary  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^^j^^  ^  g^.^i^h  sailor  was 

mtentlOn  of  escapmg.  geen  struggling  in  the  water  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 

The  New  York  had  six  double-ended  boilers  New  York.   In  response  to  his  calls  for  help,  one  of  the 

and  habitually  carried  steam  on  four,  with  crew  seized  the  chaplain's  reading-desk.which  was  stowed 

a  hydrokinometer  on  the  fifth-an  invention  ^SlXthlra  crl%'h':^fgt:rV'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

by  which  the  water  m  one  boiler  is  kept  at  a  cried  out  grimly,  *•  Cling  to  the  cross  and  you  Ml  be  saved ! " 

high  temperature  by  means  of  steam  from  The  Spaniard  followed  instructions,  and  was  saved. 
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Shortly  afterward  we  came  up  with  the  while  they  were  prisoners,  that  this  plan  had 

Indiana,  and  I  directed  Captain  Taylor  to  been  considered  by  the  admiral  and  his  offi- 

return  to  the  blockade  off  the  entrance;  for  cers.  Two  advocated  going  out  by  night; 

there  were  other  armed  vessels  inside  the  the  others  were  all  in  favor  of  the  sortie  by 

harbor,  and  I  feared  that  they  might  come  day.  The  great  difSculty  in  a  night  attempt 

out  and  raid  the  transport-ships.   Moreover,  was  our  dazzlingsearch-light.  A  search-light 

I  felt  confident  that  the  battle  was  already  shining  direct  in  one's  eyes  prevents  him 

won.   But  at  that  moment  I  was  anxious  that  absolutely  from  seeing  anything  else;  it  is  as 

not  one  of  the  Spanish  vessels  should  get  away,  though  he  were  looking  at  the  sun:  and  it 

As  we  came  up  to  the  Vizcaya  at  Aserra-  was  that  effect  upon  them,  taken  in  connec- 
deros,  we  perceived  that  she  too  was  going  tion  with  the  necessity  of  seeing  their  waj 
ashore.  The  after-part  of  the  ship  was  bum-  out  of  the  channel,  that  made  them  hesitate, 
ing,  and  the  crew  could  be  seen  in  the  This  feeling  was  in  itself  a  compliment  to 
water  or  huddled  on  the  forecastle-deck,  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade,  but  we  did  not 
The  Cubans  from  General  Rabi's  camp  were  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  dazzling 
strung  along  the  beach.  In  answer  to  an  of  the  enemy  as  to  the  illumination  of  the 
inquiry  from  Captain  Evans  of  the  Iowa,  I  channel  so  that  we  could  see  everything  that 
signaled  to  him  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  was  going  on.  It  was  a  continual  wonder 
enemy,  which  he  did.  The  only  ships  now  to  us  why  they  did  not  fire  al  our  search- 
left  in  advance  were  the  Cb/^n,  straight  ahead  light,  which  was  always  within  range.  To 
of  us,  pursued  by  the  Brooklyn  and  the  Ore-  be  sure,  it  would  have  required  pretty  good 
gon,  with  the  Texas  following.  It  was  not  marksmanship  to  knock  it  out,  but  it  would 
clear  whether  the  Brooklyn  or  the  Oregon  have  made  the  man  who  was  manipulating  it 
was  in  advance,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  quite  uneasy  to  know  that  he  was  the  center 
Oregon  was  nearer  the  Colon.   It  was  plainly  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

to  be  seen  from  the  bridge  that,  in  order  to  The  enemy  had  no  search-lights  at  their 
escape,  the  Colan  would  have  to  pass  to  the  defenses.  All  the  necessary  machinery  was 
southward  of  Cape  Cruz,  and  to  do  so  she  in  place  for  the  establishment  of  one  on 
must  approach  our  own  ships.  She  knew  Socapa,  but  they  never  got  so  far  as  to  corn- 
that  her  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  passing  plete  the  plant  and  actually  use  it. 
the  cape  before  any  of  the  ships  could  come  What  appeared  to  us  the  most  favorable 
up;  if  she  should  follow  the  coast  closely  chance  for  Cervera  was  to  have  been  pre- 
she  would  finally  have  to  approach  us  more  pared  to  come  out  with  a  full  head  of  sti^m, 
directly.  For  an  hour  after  the  surrender  and  then  to  have  chosen  a  very  cloudy,  dark 
of  the  Vizcaya  the  chase  of  the  Col&n  con-  night,  or  one  when  a  dense  rain  or  squall 
tinned  without  firing,  all  the  four  vessels  was  passing  over  the  harbor,— when  it  would 
gaining  on  her  steadily,  until  the  Brooklyn  be  very  difficult  to  see  in  any  circumstances, 
and  Oregon  considered  themselves  near  —  and,  guided  by  screened  lights  placed  along 
enough  to  reach  her  >^ith  their  heaviest  the  channel  for  the  purpose,  to  have  made 
guns.  Only  a  few  shots  were  fired  when  the  for  the  open  sea.  His  ships  might  have  run 
Oregon  placed  a  shell  beyond  her,  whereupon  out  of  such  a  storm  in  about  an  hour;  so  long 
she  ported  her  helm,  hauled  down  her  flag,  as  the  squall  continued  they  probably  could 
and  made  for  the  beach.  Captain  Cook  of  the  have  counted  upon  being  invisible  to  a  great 
Brooklyn  was  sent  by  Schley  to  receive  the  extent.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  iden- 
surrender  of  the  CoWn,  and  her  crew  of  five  tify  the  particular  ships,  and  in  the  confu- 
hund  red  and  twenty-five  men  were  transferred  sion  and  darkness  they  would  probably  so  far 
to  the  Resolute,  which  had  come  up  from  the  have  escaped  observation  that  they  might 
east.  Thus  the  long,  tedious,  and  anxious  cam-  have  been  out  of  sight  by  the  time  the 
paign  had  terminated  with  the  destruction  weather  cleared  up  or  the  squall  had  passed, 
of  the  entire  Spanish  fleet.  There  were  several  such  nights,  and  very 

,  anxious  ones  they  were  for  us. 

CERVERA  s  STRATEGY.  Dismissing  the  question   of  a  sortie  by 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  strategy  of  night,  there  were  several  things  he  might 

Admiral  Cervera  in  leaving  the  harbor,  it  have  done  by  day:  (1)  to  take  the  course  he 

must  be  said  first  of  all  that  it  would  have  did  take  alongshore  to  the  westward;  (2)  to 

been  much  better,  if  he  could  have  done  so,  take  a  similar  course  to  the  eastward;  (3)  to 

to  leave  by  night.   That  he  could  not  do  so  divide  his  fleet  between  the  two  courses;  and 

is  the  testimony  of  officers  of  his  fleet.  We  (4)  to  scatter  through  our  fleet.  When  they 

know  from  what  they  said  subsequently,  all  came  out  and  stuted  along  the  b^ich,  our 
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small  ordnance.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
since  smokeless  powder  has  been  so  ^eatly 
improved  now  favors  it,  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  velocity,  together  with  the  ability 
to  see  the  enemy  and  to  point  the  guns,  being 
considered  more  important  than  to  escape 
an  attack  or  mask  a  manceuver.  Certainly 
the  amoke  was  in  our  way  at  San  Juan.  At 
Santiago  one  could  follow  every  vessel  by  the 
envelop  of  her  own  smoke;  but  her  envelop 
and  that  of  the  next  ship  did  not  mingle. 

CABLE-CUTTING. 

Even  before  the  declaration  of  war,  prepa- 
rations were  made  by  the  Navy  Department 
to  cut  the  submarine  cables  of  Cuba,  permis- 
sion being  obtained  from  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  to  install  on  board  one 
of  our  ships  a  set  of  grapneling  apparatus 
belonging  to  them,  which  was  stored  at  Key 
West. 

As  the  water  off  the  ports  where  the  tele- 
graph-cables were  to  be  destroyed  was  very 
deep,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  fathoms 
to  several  thousand,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  grapneling  outfit  should  be  strong  enough 
to  lift  a  thousand  fathoms  of  cable,  or,  if 
working  in  shoaler  water,  the  cutting  ship 
must  work  close  under  the  shore  and  be  ex- 
posed to  fire.  As  all  the  cables  are  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  where  we  were  not 
at  the  time  prepared  to  blockade  or  to  defend 
the  grapneling  ship,  it  was  necessary  to  send 
a  suflTicient  force  to  fight  wherever  it  might 
be  necessary.  For  this  reason  Captain  Taylor 
of  the  Indiana  was  put  in  charge  of  the  duty, 
with  a  considerable  force. 

A  curious  cable  system  had  grown  up  in 
Cuba,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  land- 
lines.  The  Spaniards  had  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  only  a  submarine  telegraph 
was  secure  against  destruction  by  the 
Cubans.  The  poor  insurgents  had  not  the 
means  of  reaching  the  submarine  cables,  for 
the  Spaniards  occupied  the  towns  and  cities 
where  the  ends  of  the  cables  were  landed; 
but  the  land-lines  on  the  south  side  were 
always  at  their  mercy. 

From  Batabanoonthe  west  toGuantanamo 


on  the  east  the  towns  were  connected  by  sub- 
marine cables,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
one  cable  was  employed.  To  destroy  all  con- 
nection with  the  outside  world  was  difficult 
There  were  four  cables  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  Jamaica,  and  one  from  Guantanamo 
to  Santo  Domingo;  then  there  was  the  Key 
West  cable  to  Havana,  over  which  fre- 
quent, if  not  constant,  communication  was 
held  during  the  whole  war. 

It  was  by  this  last  route  that  we  were 
first  informed,  on  May  19,  that  Cervera's 
fleet  had  reached  Santiago,  and  each  day 
for  several  days  afterward  that  it  was  stiU 
there.  This  service  reconciled  me  to  the 
continuance  of  this  cable.  At  first  I  regarded 
the  news  with  suspicion,  as  it  came  direct 
from  Havana;  but  its  daily  repetition  at  the 
same  hour,  and  the  mysterious  hints  as  to 
its  reliability  from  such  men  as  Colonel 
Allen  of  the  signal-service,  who  had  been 
appointed  censor  at  the  Key  West  end  of  the 
Havana  cable,  won  my  confidence.^ 

Following  is  a  r6sum6  of  the  cable-cutting 
undertaken  or  accomplished  by  our  vessels: 

May  11,  Marblehead  and  Nashville  cut  two 
cables  at  Cienfuegos,  under  a  galling  fire. 

May  18,  St.  Louis  and  Womptituek  cut  a 
cable  at  Santiago. 

May  19,  St.  Louis  and  Wompatuek  unsac- 
cessfuUy  attempted  to  cut  Guantanamo 
cable. 

June  7,  St.  Louis  and  Marblehead  cut 
Guantanamo  cable. 

June  19,  St.  Louis  reported  by  signal  that 
cable  from  Santiago  to  Jamaica  had  been 
cut. 

July  21,  Wilmington^  Helena^  Manning, 
and  Hist  cut  Jucaro-Tunas  cable,  a  local  one 
between  Manzanillo  and  Cienfuegos. 

AMMUNITION  USED  AT  SANTIAGO  AND  MANILA. 

Interesting  calculations  have  been  made 
concerning  the  expenditure  of  ammunition 
in  the  action  of  the  3d  of  July,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the  total  number  of  shots 
fired  in  that  action  was  as  follows:  Texas, 
835;  Indiana,  1876;  Oregon,  1903:  Broc^lyn, 
1973;  Iowa,   1473;  Gloucester,    1369:  total, 


^  The  following  details  concerning  the  reception  of  information  was  an  employee  of  the  [cable]  company, 

this  news  are  from  a  private  letter  to  me  from  one  who  and  assumed  much  greater  risk  than  I  cared  to  hare 

was  then  at  Key  W^est:  him  do,  for  the  reason  that  he  let  another  employee  into 

"  The   entrance   of  the  fleet  into  the  harbor  was  the  secret,  who  watched  and  reported  to  me  during  his 

made   known  to  the  writer  within  an   hour  there-  absence.   Fortunately,  our  cables  were  being  worked 

after,  and   almost   immediately  coded   and  wired  to  'duplex/  which  made  it  possible  for  such  news  to  be 

Washington,  and  conflrmations  of  the  fleet  being  (re-  transmitted  without  detection.  All  this  news  about  the 

maining)  there  were  received  daily,  and  occasionally  fleet  came  from  Santiago  to  the  captain-general  at 

coded  and  wired  to  Washington.  The  manner  of  getting  Havana  over  the  Cuba  submarine  cable,  and  was  told  to 

information  of  importance  from  Havana  had  previously  my  agent  by  a  Spanish  goTernment  official  holding  > 

been  arranged  for  by  me.  The  party  who  sent  me  such  high  position." 


RECRIMINATION. 

BY  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

I. 

SAID  Life  to  Death:  " Methinks,  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  not  carry  such  an  awesome  face 
To  terrify  the  helpless  human  race; 
And  if  indeed  those  wondrous  tales  be  true 
Of  happiness  beyond,  and  if  I  knew 
About  the  boasted  blessings  of  that  place, 
I  would  not  hide  so  miserly  all  trace 
Of  my  vast  knowledge,  Death,  if  I  were  you: 
But,  like  a  glorious  angel,  I  would  lean 
Above  the  pathway  of  each  sorrowing  soul, 
Hope  in  my  eyes,  and  comfort  in  my  breath, 
And  strong  conviction  in  my  radiant  mien. 
The  while  I  whispered  of  that  beauteous  goal. 
This  would  I  do  if  I  were  you,  O  Death." 

II. 

Said  Death  to  Life:  "If  I  were  you,  my  friend, 
I  would  not  lure  confiding  souls  each  day 
With  fair  false  smiles  to  enter  on  a  way 

So  filled  with  pain  and  trouble  to  the  end; 

I  would  not  tempt  those  whom  I  should  defend. 
Nor  stand  unmoved  and  see  them  go  astray; 
Nor  would  I  force  unwilling  souls  to  stay 

Who  longed  for  freedom,  were  I  you,  my  friend: 

But,  like  a  tender  mother,  I  would  take 
The  weary  world  upon  my  sheltering  breast. 
And  wipe  away  its  tears,  and  soothe  its  strife; 

I  would  fulfil  my  promises,  and  make 
My  children  bless  me  as  they  sank  to  rest 
Where  now  they  curse— if  I  were  you,  O  Life." 

III. 

Life  made  no  answer,  and  Death  spoke  again: 
"  I  would  not  woo  from  God's  sweet  nothingness 
A  soul  to  being,  if  I  could  not  bless 

And  crown  it  with  all  joy.     If  unto  men 

My  face  seems  awesome,  tell  me.  Life,  why  then 
Do  they  pursue  me,  mad  for  my  caress. 
Believing  in  my  silence  lies  redress 

For  your  loud  falsehoods?"  (so  Death  spoke  again). 

"  Oh,  it  is  well  for  you  I  am  not  fair- 
Well  that  I  hide  behind  a  voiceless  tomb 
The  mighty  secrets  of  that  other  place: 

Else  would  you  stand  in  impotent  despair. 
While  unfledged  souls  straight  from  the  mother's  womb 
Rushed  to  my  arms  and  spat  upon  your  face!" 
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Personal  Narratives  of  the  Naval  Engagement 
near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3,  1898,  by 
Officers  of  the  American   Fleet. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  CAPTAINS. 

PERSONAL   NARRATIVES  OF  THE   NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT  NEAR 
SANTIAGO   DE  CUBA,   JULY  3,   1898,   BY   OFFICERS 

OF  THE  AMERICAN   FLEET. 

Captain  Hobley  D.  Evans  of  the  loira.  Lieutenant  £.  W.  Eberle  (with  a  note  oi 

Captain  Hknry  C.  Taylor  of  the  Indiana.  Cen'era's  strategy  by  Captain  Clark)  of 

Lieut.-Com.  K.  Waixwright  of  the  Gloucester.  the  Oregon, 

Captain  J.  W.  Philip  of  the  Texas,  Captain  F.  E.  Chadwick  of  the  Xew  YarL 

Captain  F.  A.  Cook  of  the  Brooklyn,  Lieutenant  H.  P.  HusE  of  tiie  GUmeater. 

Chaplain  W.  G.  Cassard  of  the  Indiana. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS,  INCLUDING  PH0T0<;RAPHS  TAKEN  ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  BATTLE  ON  THE  "lOWA,"  "DUMAKA." 
"GLOUCESTER,''  ** TEXAS,"  **  BROOKLYN, **  "OREGON,"  **NEW  YORK,"  AND  "HBT.'** 


THE   "IOWA"  AT  SANTIAGO. 
BY   HER  COMMANDER,  CAI^AIN  ROBLEY  D.  EVANa 

SUNDAY,  July  3,  1898,  was  one  of  those  Like  leviathans  afloat  lay  their  bulwarks  on  the 

.    beautiful  days  sometimes  seen  on  the  brine. 

south  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the  air  was  so  pure  The  officers  and  crews  were  at  preliminair 
that  the  outlines  of  the  distant  mountains  Sunday  morning  inspection,  dressed  in  spot- 
were  clearly  visible,  with  the  Spanish  block-  less  white.  Battle-hatches  were  off  tempo- 
houses  picturesquely  perched  on  the  loftiest  rarily,  to  give  what  little  relief  was  possible 
peaks.  There  was  no  haze,  and  the  blue  of  to  the  sweltering  crews;  electric-firing  bat- 
the  mountains  blended  with  the  blue  of  teries  and  ammunition-hoists  had  been  care- 
the  sky.  fully  examined:  in  a  word,  evezything  bad 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Admiral  been  done  to  prepare  the  ships  for  the  in- 

Sampson  having  an  engagement  with  Gen-  spection  of  commanding  officers,  who  appre- 

eral  Shafter,  the  flagship  New   York  had  ciated  their  position  off  an  enemy's  coast 

gone  eastward,  flying  the  signal,  "  Disre-  liable  at  any  moment  to  engage  a  fleet  com- 

gard  the  movements  of  the  commander-in-  manded  by  an  officer  whose  reputation  for 

chief  .*'  daring  and  courage  was  equaled  by  few  and 

The  American  squadron  was  arranged  in  surpassed  by  none  in  his  profession. 

a  half-circle  around  the  entrance  of  Santiago  I  had  just  finished  my  breakfast,  and  was 

harbor,  three  miles  distant  from  the  Morro,  sitting  smoking  at  my  cabin  table,  in  con- 

and  in  the  following  order:  beginning  on  the  versation  with  my  son,  a  naval  cadet,  who 

right,  the  auxiliary  Gloucester,  Lieutenant-  fortunately  had  been  left  on  picket  duty  the 

Commander  Wainwright,  close  to  the  shore  night  before  by  his  ship,  the  MasMoehusetif, 

off  Aguadores;  next,  the  battle-ship  Indiana,  and  who  had  taken  refuge  with  me  until  her 

Captain  Taylor;  next,  the  battle-ship  Of^on,  return  from  Guantanamo,  where  she  had 

Captain  Clark;  then  the  battle-ship  Iowa,  gone  for  coal.   At  thirty-one  minutes  after 

Captain  Evans,  directly  off  the  mouth  of  the  nine  o'clock  the  general  alarm  for  action 

har])or;  next,  the  battle-ship  Texas,  Captain  rang  all  over  the  ship.   My  son  jumped  to 

Philip;  next,  the  armored  cruiser -BrooWy/i,  his  feet,  exclaiming,  "Papa,  the  enemy's 

flying  the  pennant  of  Commodore  Schley,  ships  are  coming  out!"  and  we  both  started 

Captain  Cook  commanding;  and  close  to  the  as  fast  as  we  could  go  for  the  bridge.   Be 

land,  off  Cabanas,  the  auxiliary  Vixen,  Lieu-  fore  I  reached  the  spar-deck  I  heard  a  gun 

tenant  Sharp.  The  rusty,  lead-colored  squad-  fired  from  the  /oira,  and  upon  reaching  the 

ron  looked  very  business  like  as  it  rolled  bridge  found  the  signal  flying,  "Enemy's 

gently  in  the  long  southeast  swell.  ships  coming  out."  The  engine-gongs  rang, 

*  The  re:ider  will  find  in  the  preceding  number  of  THE  Century  Admiral  Sampson's  personal  narratire 
of  the  rampaign.  "  The  Atlantic  Fleet  in  the  Spanish  War,**  including  synchronous  maps  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  vessels  under  Cervera,  Sampson,  and  Schley,  a  plan  of  the  blockade  q| 
Santiago,  and  a  series  of  eight  bird's-eye  plans  of  the  engagement.— Editor. 
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Austrian  cruiser,  and  I  at  once  stopped  my  and  as  the  distinguished  officer,  who  had 
engines,  called,  *'  All  hands  to  bury  the  dead,"  lost  more  in  one  hour  than  any  other  mao 
and  consigned  the  Spanish  dead  to  their  last  has  lost  in  modern  times,  stepped  on  to  the 
resting-place.  Here  again  was  an  impressive  quarter-deck,  the  crew  of  the  Iowa  broke  oat 
and,  I  imagine,  unparalleled  sight:  five  dead  into  cheers,  and  for  fully  a  minute  Admiral 
Spanish  sailors  buried  from  the  deck  of  a  Cervera  stood  bowing  his  thanks.  It  was 
battle-ship  of  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  the  recognition  of  gallantry  by  brave  men, 
at  war,  the  burial  service  conducted  by  and  the  recipient  of  it  was  fully  aware  of 
their  own  padre,  in  the  presence  of  their  its  meaning.  Though  he  was  scantfly  clad, 
own  commanding  oflScer  and  their  own  ship-  bareheaded,  and  without  shoes,  he  was  an 
mates,  and  the  bodies  launched  overboard  admiral,  every  inch  of  him.  With  perfect 
from  under  the  folds  of  their  own  flag— all  composure  and  a  manner  of  quiet  dignity 
this,  be  it  remembered,  in  the  presence  of  he  received  the  plaudits  of  his  late  enemies 
two  vessels  of  war,  and  a  large  fleet  of  trans-  and  the  silent  sympathy  of  his  conquered 
ports  with  their  colors  at  half-staflf.  companions.  After  the  reception  was  over 

Just  before  the  ceremony,  the  padre  of  I  gave  the  admiral  a  seat  under  a  small  boat- 
the  Vizcaya  complained  that  he  could  not  awning  aft,  and  a  cigar,  and  for  several  hours 
perform  the  burial  service  because  his  uni-  discussed  with  him  in  a  friendly  way  the  in- 
form hat  had  been  lost  overboard.  The  cidents  of  this  never-to-be-forgotten  battle, 
chaplain  of  the  Iowa  courteously  offered  his  After  receiving  the  salutations  of  his 
hat  for  the  occasion,  the  offer  was  accepted,  own  officers.  Admiral  Cervera's  first  thought 
and  that  was  the  last  he  ever  saw  of  his  head-  seemed  to  be  for  the  dead  and  wounded  men 
gear,  as  the  Spaniard  wore  it  North  the  fol-  of  his  squadron.  As  soon  as  the  wouiKied 
losing  day.  from  the  Vizcaya  had  been  treated  by  the 

About  noon  I  resumed  my  blockading  surgeons,  he  asked  permission  to  visit  them; 
station,  and  immediately  thereafter  received  and  it  was  a  touching  sight  to  note  the  rever- 
on  board,  from  Captain  Wainwright  of  the  ence  with  which  those  unhappy  men  greeted 
Gloucester,  Admiral  Cervera,  his  son,  and  the  him  as  he  passed  through  the  sick-bay,  speak- 
commanding  officers  of  the  late  Spanish  tor-  ing  a  word  of  encouragement  to  each.  Eveiy- 
pedo-boats  Furor  and  PlutSn.  All  prepara-  thing  was  done  by  the  officers  and  crew  of 
tions  were  made  to  receive  the  admiral  with  the  Iowa  to  make  these  prisoner  guests  as 
the  honors  due  his  rank.  The  full  marine  comfortable  as  possible.  They  were  clothed 
guard  of  eighty  men  was  paraded;  officers  and  fed,  and  furnished  with  tobacco;  in  a 
mustered  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  quar-  word,  we  did  what  we  could  to  render  their 
ter-deck ;  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Vizcaya  position  as  bearable  as  possible, 
were  arranged  on  the  port  side  of  the  quar-  The  day  closed,  as  it  had  opened,  beautiful 
ter-deck;  and  the  crew  of  the  Iowa,  just  as  and  fair.  The  battle  of  Santiago  had  been 
they  came  out  of  battle,  clustered  over  the  fought,  the  much-dreaded  fleet  of  Admiral 
turrets  and  superstructure.  Captain  Wain-  Cervera  destroyed,  and  its  gallant  officers 
Wright  personally  accompanied  the  admiral,  and  men  were  either  dead  or  prisoners,  al- 
The  guard  presented  arms;  the  officers  un-  most  without  exception.  The  man  behind 
covered;  the  bugles  rang  out  their  flourishes;   the  gun  had  indeed  proved  himself  a  giant. 


THE  "INDIANA"  AT  SANTIAGO. 
BY  HER  COMMANDER,   CAPTAIN  HENRY  C.  TAYLOR. 

THE  morning  of  July  3,  1898,  found  the  ship  before  daybreak,  the  answering  signal 

battle-ship  Indiana  holding  the  eastern  flashed  back,  "Take  position  between  fcg- 

end  of  the  line  of  battle-ships  and  armored  ship  and  Oregon,  and  clear  ship  for  action.'' 

cruisers  off  Santiago.     For  two  days  and  The  coal-dust  was  still  thick  on  the  deck  and 

two  nights  the  labor  of  the  oflicers  and  on  the  faces  of  ofllcers  and  crew,  and  most 

crew  had  been  intense:  they  had  coaled  ship  of  them  had  not  had  more  than  an  hoar  or 

at  Guantanamo  until  midnight  of  July  1,  and  two  of  sleep,  caught  hurriedly  and  without 

then  had  hastened  to  the  fleet  off  Santiago  to  undressing;  but  at  this  stirring  and  welcome 

take  part  in  the  spirited  engagement  of  July  2  signal,  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  vanishedL 

with  the  batteries  defending  the  entrance  of  and  all  sprang  to  their  stations  with  a  cool 

that  bay.   Signaling  our  arrival  to  the  flag-  exultation  of  spirit  characteristic  of  oor 
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bad  squares.*"  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  the  confusion  of  the  smoke,   but  it  was 
that  my  attention  was  drhwn  to  our  consorts  thought  to  be  the  Furor. 
in  the  line  of  battle,  for  until  then  all  thought  In  this  period  of  the  battle,  beginning 
had  been  absorbed  in  carrying  out  the  rigid  with.the  first  gun  and  ending  with  the  de- 
instructions  with  which  Admiral  Sampson  struction  of  all  the  Spanish  force  except  the 
had  prepared  our  minds  and  energies  for  such  CoUn^  the  heat  and  intensity  of  the  fight  were 
a  possible  occasion,  and  which  can  be  ex-  concentrated.  My  attention  naturaUy  was 
pressed  in  the  two  words,  *"  Close  in.**  Now,  engaged  with  the  work  in  hand  during  this 
having  closed  in,  the  leading  ship  of  the  time,  and  could  be  given  only  slightly  to  any- 
enemy  was  drawing  so  far  ahead  as  to  make  thing  else  than  the  handling  of  my  own  ship 
our  broadside  guns  ineffective  against  her.  and  its  battery,  and  the  observation  of  the 
The  torpedo-boats  showed  no  disposition  to  vessels  near  us.  The  Icwa^  next  to  the  west- 
approach  within  torpedo-range,  and  were  fol-  ward   of  the  Iwdiana,  was  engaging    the 
lowing  in  the  wake  of  their  heavy  ships.  Feel-  enemy*s  ships  with  the  utmost  ^irit.  Captain 
ing  that  the  time  had  come  to  turn  and  pursue  Ehrans  manceuvering  his  vessel  wfth  great 
a  course  parallel  to  that  of  the  Spanish  ships,  skill  and  eflkiency;  while  Wainwright,  in 
1  looked  through  the  smoke  at  the  other  the  GUmtuUTy  next  to  the  eastward  of  us, 
vessels  of  our  squadron,  and  found  them  threw  himself  upon  the  P/tilte  and  the /Vrvr 
apparently  in  the  act  of  taming  to  the  with  a  vigor  and  gallantry  that  excited  our 
westward.   Patting  our  helm  to  starboard,  admiration.  His  dango*  was  not  only  from 
therefore,  we  swung  into  column  and  re-  the  enemy's  guns,  but  from  the /a^uiaa*!  and 
doubled  our  fire  upon  the  enemy's  ships.  the  /oira'«.    In  his  crfkial  report  he  states 
These  were  now  all  clear  of  Uie  entrance,  that  he  was  reassored  as  to  the  risk  he  ran 
Their  opening  broadsides  appeared  to  have  from  oar  battle-ship^s  batteries  faj  the  signal 
been  directed  at  as»  as  might  have  been  ex-  madebyC^»tainTa3rlor,*'GiniboatscIoBein.' 
pected«  for  the  direction  they  pursued  was  The  signal  I  realfy  made  was^  *E2imju,is  tcff- 
southwesterly  upon  emerging,  nxA  the  /stft-  pedo-boats  coming  oat,''  and  the  Glmmt^fr 
mma  was  approaching  them  from  a  south-  did,  in  fact,  narrowly  escape  bein^  fired  opcm 
easterly  quarter*  and  was  h^sce  directly  upon  byboththe.fomandtheAi4ifiM;tiiesBiokeof 
the  Spaniards*  port  hroadside.  These  con-  battle  concealing  her  posiikm  froni  «,  as  it 
ditions  were  also  favorable  to  oar  projectiles  had  ohecored  oar  signls  a  few  KiniteB  be- 
striking  them,  for  their  broadsides  presented  fore,  and  caused  them  to  be  nmitcrpfeted 
to  our  gunners  the  largest  possible  targets,  by  the  GUmtmkr.  AD  s  wefl  tint  ends  wdL 
This  advantage  diminished  for  oar  ships  in  We  did  not  fire  at  her;  aad  ei^eB  if  Wain- 
proportion  as  they  lay  &rther  to  the  west-  wiight  had  rightly  vndeistiood  hv  signal,  it 
wanL  being  at  a  greatar  distaDce  from  the  is  not  likely  tlataay  risk  wMldhocviecliecked 
entrance,  and  wiUi  the  eacmfs  ships  |»e-  him  in  his  pfocky  daA  at  the  deibUwcia. 
salting  their  bows,  rath^  thu  their  sMes.  By  this  time  our  Imig  ootaam  cf  di^ 
totheoL  The/WMraswas»in  fact^apcmthe  was  hothr  engiiged  with  the  caieacT.    The 
tank  of  the  S^umish  ootamn  as  it  emerged,  CMm  had  forged  ahead.  besn;g  erne  muk 
and  the  effect  of  its  filre  was  marked.  One  at  least  from  oar  gOBS.  FePwiiiig  ker,  bot 
of  our  heavy  shells  struck  the  TnTM  early  in  at  a  coasidtfahle  Aslaace.  was  tiie  Turiim; 
the  action  and  exploded,  doing  great  <bm-  opcm  which  oar  batteries  hftddsBe^miiexe- 
age.   Another  hit  the    llantfs  abaft  the  cation:  and  foDoviag  her,  ak»  ai 
funnels  and  its  ex|4o6ioa  was  followed  by  a  aUedistaaee^weie  the  TarmxaLidbit 
bur^t  of  di2)e  which  for  a  moment  ohscared  dn,  now  begifiwiag  to  seai  cahmmsisf  smoke 
the  after-part  of  that  vesseL  The  €Mm  and  from  their  hitrhw,  aai  by  liiK  s^ac^ened 
the  (Viu^Ji\  as  soon  as  they  were  dear  of  ire  showing  thewfissreesw  I^cae^^ashocx 
Mon\>  point,  nivd  their  &^  broadsides,  ap-  of  exnltatioc< 
parently  at  the  /Wwvti  and  the  iMnL  both  of  batteries  on  the 
which  v^ts^^*Is  rvplied  vigcvoosly  and  with  as  the  Ttrtm 
oxvvllont  effect.  The  t^vM^  was  strock  by  beach  and  strxk  her 
^cv^'ml  of  the  I%^is^^s  shelK  and  at  ka^  Rack  smoke  bekhiqg  fnsm  aH  lier  ^affr^iw 
ono  of  our  pro  vcules  p^setrated  the  IImSml.  A  few  minates 
Shortly  after  this  ore  of  our  heavy  shelK  into  a  cheer  «f 
of  oit her  tnsrht-ir.ch  or  thirteeii-irsch  caliber,  the  ^ti^  as  tke  0 
wa:;  ^>en  to  :^tnke  ooe  of  the  destrorors.  an  tamed  toward  the 
^^xpKv^ion  and  dames  foUowing.  Which  one 
il  ;»truck  c\mld  not  be  certaiaity  decided  in 
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to  her  that  assistance  was  needed,  and  re-  when  the  fighting  blood  is  np  was  wanting, 

ceived  some  reply  about  a  Spanish  man-of-  Yet  every  man  was  more  than  anxious  to  aid 

war  coming  out.   She  went  past  us  so  fast  in  the  rescue,  and  it  was  a  straggle  among 

that  we  did  not  get  the  signal.  Soon  the  them  to  see  who  could  do  the  most  for  the 

Ericsson  came  steaming  from  the  direction  prisoners.  Once  Paymaster  Brown,  who  had 

of  the  vanished  fleets.  They  gave  us  a  cheer,  his  hands  full  during  the  fight^  wanted  to 

and  Usher  told  me  that  a  large  Spanish  jump  overboard  to  save  a  Spaniard  when 

cruiser  had  been  sighted,  and  that  he  was  there  was  no  boat  at  hand.  Huse  stopped  him 

going  after  her.   I  never  saw  a  man  more  for  fear  of  losing  time  when  time  meant  lives. 

full  of  the  joy  of  battle.  He  had  had  a  long  When  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 

fight  to  keep  his  craft  going  when  most  men  at  the  burning  ships,  we  steamed  off  Santi- 

would  have  given  up  the  job.   Here  was  his  ago  and  Veported  to  Captain  Taylor.  He 

chance— not  one  that  many  of  us  would  seek  directed  us  to  report  to  Captain  Evans  of 

for— to  stop  a  big  vessel  in  broad  daylight  the /oim,  the  senior  oflBcer  who  was  nearest  at 

with  a  torpedo-boat.   His  broad  smile  was  hand.   By  his  direction,  I  took  Admiral  Cer- 

reflected  on  the  face  of  all  of  his  crew  who  vera  and  his  staff  to  the  lawOy  landed  the 

were  visible,  and  it  looked  as  if  their  confi-  well  prisoners  on  the  Indiatuiy  and  started 

dence  must  bring  success.   I  almost  felt  with  the  wounded  for  Siboney. 

sorry  when  I  heard  that  the  reported  Span-  By  midnight  we  were  back  at  our  old  sta- 

iard  turned  out  to  be  an  Austrian.  tion  off  the  Monro;  but  the  direction  of  our 

The  Indiana  passed  us  next,  on  her  way  to  most  careful  lookout  was  reversed.  We  now 

guard  the  harbor,  and  Captain  Taylor  hoisted  knew  that  our  important  work  was  to  keep 

the  signal, '' Congratulations."  This  praise,  vessels  out  of  the  harbor.  During  this  watch 

from  one  who,we  all  felt,knew  what  good  work  the   assistant   chief  of  staff.   Lieutenant 

meant,  nearly  upset  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  Staunton,  passed  us  in  a  torpedo-boat,  and 

and  for  a  moment  we  forgot  the  sufferings  of  gave  us  the  welcome  news  that  the  Col6n  had 

others,  and  gave  vent  to  our  joy  by  wild  cheers,  been  caught.  We  had  seen  the  smoke  of  the 

Before  we  left  the  burning  ships  the  As-  burning  Vizeaya^  and  knew  that  the  Iowa  had 

sociated  Press  boat  Wanda  came  from  the  rescued  many  of  the  crew,  so  this  accounted 

direction  of  Santiago.   Mr.  Dunning  came  for  all  the  vessels  that  left  the  harbor.  The 

on  board,  and  reported  that  he  had  ten  or  victory  was  complete.   Lieutenant  Staunton 

twelve  Spaniards  that  he  had  rescued  from  also  said,  ""The  admiral  admired  yoursplen- 

the  destroyers.   Here  was  a  complication,  did  work."  This  filled  our  cup  to  overflowing. 

The  Wanda  flew  British  colors.  The  prison-  I  have  been  asked  many  times  to  what  the 

ers  were  an  embarrassment  to  the  press  boat,  completeness  of  our  victory  was  mainly  due, 

which  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  light  and  how  I  could  account  for  our  small  loss 

of  trapping  prisoners  for  us.  The  difliculty  of  life.  To  my  mind,  our  victory  was  due, 

was  solved  by  the  captain  of  the  Puror,  who,  first,  to  the  care  and  precision  with  which 

after  the  case  was  explained  to  him,  signed  the  blockade  was  du-ected  by  Admiral  Samp- 

a  paper  containing  directions  to  the  men  to  son  and  his  staff;  second,  to  the  loyal  and 

report  on  board  the  Gloucester— the  most  intelligentsupport  given  by  every  ofllcer  and 

comfortable  solution  for  all.  man.  Our  force  was  suflSciently  strong  to 

The  wounded  and  exhausted,  as  soon  as  insure  victory;  but  had  there  been  a  weak- 
they  reached  the  ship,  were  sent  below,  ness  in  any  one  link,  the  Spanish  attempt  to 
where  they  were  cared  for  by  Dr.  Bransf ord  escape  would  have  met  with  partial  success. 
and  his  assistants,  aided  by  Edson,  who  was  Our  small  loss  of  life  can  be  accounted  for, 
a  good  surgeon  as  well  as  a  brave  seaman,  humajily  speaking,  only  by  our  constant  tar- 
The  Spanish  officers  were  shown  into  our  quar-  get  practice  and  superior  nerve.  Our  cen- 
ters, and  the  men  were  placed  forward,  under  stant  target  practice  gave  magnificent  fire 
an  armed  guard.  Both  officers  and  men  were  discipline  and  correct  aiming  when  at  rea- 
clothed  and  fed  to  the  best  of  our  abilities.  sonable  distance.   Our  superior  nerve  (not 

I  shall  always  feel  proud  to  have  served  courage,  for  there  was  ample  courage  on 

with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Gloucester,  both  sides  of  the  fight)  gave  us  the  ability  to 

All  or  nearly  all,  came  to  her  from  choice,  hold  our  range  when  once  it  was  obtained. 

and  I  should  have  been  deeply  disappointed  Nerve  in  the  engine-  and  fire-rooms,  nerve 

had  any  failed  in  the  time  of  battle.   But  at  the  helm,  and  nerve  behind  the  guns,  will 

the  danger  was  greater  when  the  time  came  account  for  the  complete  victory,  with  the 

to  save  life,  and  the  attending  excitement  loss  of  only  one  American  sailor. 
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A  less  equable  race  could  never  have  main-  the  situation,  with  the  impression  that  there 

tained  it  as  did  the  officers  and  men  under  was  somewhere  a  culpable  laxness.    The 

the  command  of  Sampson  and  Schley.  Texas,  for  example,— I  need  not  speak  for 

Although  this  is  intended  to  be  a  brief  any  other  ship,— was  churning  a  white  wake 
account  of  the  battle  of  Santiago  as  seen  before  the  first  black  prow  of  Cervera's 
from  the  Texas,  I  mention  the  blockade  be-  squadron  had  fairly  showed  around  Puntilla. 
cause  it  was  the  blockade  that  made  the  Within  three  mmutes  of  the  time  when  the 
battle  possible.  The '  battle  was  a  direct  alarm  was  given  she  was  under  way,  at  fuU 
consequence  of  the  blockade,  and  upon  the  speed  and  firing,  with  every  man  at  his  post 
method  and  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  What  more  can  "'readiness'' demand? 
was  very  largely  dependent  the  issue  of  the  Cervera's  sally  had  been  so  long  expected 
battle.  It  was  necessary  to  have  always  be-  that  when  it  actually  came  it  was  unex- 
fore  the  entrance  to  Santiago  harbor  a  force  pected.  I,  for  one,  did  not  dream  that,  after 
of  ships  amply  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  declining  the  issue  for  a  month,  he  would 
Spanish  squadron,  should  it  come  out  to  do  come  out  in  broad  daylight.  On  the  morning 
battle,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  of  July  3  our  ship  was  in  her  assigned  block- 
force  so  disposed  that  none  of  the  Spaniards  ading  position,  a  little  west  of  south  from 
could  escape,  if  that  were  their  object,  no  Morro  Castle,  which  point  was  exactly  fifty- 
matter  which  direction  they  should  take,  one  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  Taos, 
Unremitting  vigilance  by  night  and  by  day  then  lying  between  the  Brooklyn  and  the 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  Under  the  orders  loita.  The  Texas  was  somewhat  farther  in- 
of  Admiral  Sampson,  the  blockade  was  con-  shore  than  either  the  Brooklyn  or  the  /ova, 
ducted  with  a  success  exemplified  by  the  the  former  being  to  the  westward  and  the 
result.  latter  to  the  eastward  of  her.    Elast  of  th^ 

It  was  a  terrible  strain,  that  month  of  Iowa,  again,  were  the  Oregon  and  the  Jiuii- 

watching  for  no  man  knew  what.  For  weeks  ana,  while  the  GUmeester  flanked  tike  Adiana 

hammocks  were  unknown  on  the  Texas,  with  inshore,  and  the  Vixen  the  Brooklyn, 

half  the  entire  crew  by  turns  on  watch  at  I  was  half-way  up  the  steps  leading  from 

night.   Every  one  on  board,  from  prentice  the  cabin  to  the  main-deck  when  theeieetric 

to  officer,  met  the  arduous  conditions  cheer-  gongs  sounding  the  general  alarm  smote  my 

fully.    Rarely  was  there  an  infraction  of  ears  with  a  fierceness  that  made  me  jump. 

discipline.   One  night  two  tired  boys  were  On  deck  officers  and  men  were  running  to 

reported  to  me  as  asleep  when  they  should  their  assigned  stations  in  time  of  action, 

have  been  awake.   It  was  an  offense  punish-  some  of  the  officers  who  had  been  off  duty 

able  with  death  in  time  of  war.  I  called  them  buckling  on  their  sword-belts  as  th^  no. 

aft  next  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  as-  I  heard  some  one  cry, "  They  're  comingoutr 

sembled  crew,  and  told  them  that  the  safety  Glancing  toward  the  Morro,  I  saw  three 

of  all  depended  upon  the  vigilance  of  each,  wreaths  of  smoke  blackening  the  blue  sky 

They  looked  for  sympathy  from  their  com-  over  the  hills  beyond  the  entrance.   It  was 

rades,  but  got  not  a  glance.  With  a  few  more  just  thirty-six  minutes^af  ter  nine  by  our  clock. 

words  of  admonition,  I  sent  them  below  in  The  ship  was  already  under  way,  headed  in. 

tears,  knowing  full  well  that  never  again  From  our  signal-halyards  flew  the  flags  repre- 

would  those  two  boys  sleep  on  post.  senting  general  signal  No.  250, "  The  enemy 

That  our  officers  and  men  bore  up  so  well  is  attempting  to  escape.'*  Lieutenant  Mark 
under  this  strain,  when  a  trip  to  Guantanamo  L.  Bristol  had  been  the  officer  on  duty  on  the 
for  coal  was  a  welcome  relief,  and  a  bom-  bridge,  and  he  had  lost  no  time  when  his 
bardment  of  the  Santiago  fortifications  a  quick  eyes  had  discovered  the  signs  of  Cer- 
joyous  dissipation,  is  a  cheering  instance  vera's  sally.  Just  as  I  reached  the  bridge 
that  the  American  character  has  plenty  of  the  foremost  of  the  advancing  Spanish 
that  dogged  steadfastness  which  is  more  ships  poked  her  nose  around  Puntilla.  As 
valuable  to  the  doing  of  things  than  dash  she  swung  around,  she  fired,  and  almost  inl- 
and brilliancy  alone.  mediately  afterward  our  forward  six-inch 

So,  when  the  Spanish  admiral  at  last  made  spoke.    The  first   shell  fired   by  Cervera 

his  dash  to  escape,  we  were  ready— ready  threw  up  a  column  of  water  short  of  us  and 

with  our  men,  with  our  guns,  and  vrith  our  between  the  Texas  and  the  Iowa. 

engines.     Any  one  who  intimates  the  con-  On  each  side  of  the  Texas  the  Brooklyn 

trary  is  mistaken,  or  is  desirous  of  provoking  and  the  Iowa  were  coming  up  with  a  tremen- 

a  technical  discussion  which  would  leave  the  dous  rush.    The  dash  of  these  two  ships,  as 

public,  not  understanding  the  exigencies  of  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  straight  for  the 
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her  best  siieei,  ihe  ^z*xl  k.  ^L^  ^fz^zst-^zA  isz»aer  ask?  of  blue,  ud  with  a  background  of 
fire-roo!L^  -workiz^  like  'tieareT^.  Tbe  i'u-  't<a:iiif;£]l  OslttB  momitama.  The  GolSn^  fol- 
oiya  kepi  tlayf-g  ^-v^j  t5cmc&?.  tec  tbt  jovisg  the  coast*  «as  in  a  trap.  The  Brook- 
pfjunniz^  sir  got  frr4E.  ^rir  ivzr  sr^  !&:««>  fjra,  dnving  ahead,  made  to  cut  her  off  at  a 
partic uilrLj  tc«  0^.iyflk,  v^kf  v»  =.::k1l  f<or  ytmx  of  bad  jotoiig  oot  farther  westward, 
her.  tlzA  ir.  half  a=.  CAir=r  «h«  ^x>  htaAti  Tinei>Bpiwuacailyabeain,cot  off  any  attempt 
for  the  r^each.   Ai  a  quarter  lo  eJieTesi  use  to  wrifie  fcj  stnldng  out  to  the  open  sea. 
Brryjkiym  "ra^  a£«aai  of  her.  ac<Kst  tvo  zJkss  Iht  Tenu,  in   her  wake,   prevented  her 
oatsi'ie:  the'>ifjMiTa&c6ar!Ta£«as:.half  a  doabSn^    Henuiied  in  on  aJI  three  sides, 
mile  farther  iii^hore:  as>i  the  Tatu  was  os:  there  was  only  the  shore  to  chooee,  and  the 
the  starboard  qGarterofthe(>rv9M  and  aMut  (jrfM  wiwIt  chose  it  At  a  quarter  past  one 
a  zrAle  in  the  rear.    All  three  were  steering  the  Odm  rarrendered  and  beached.    The 
parallel  co::rses  to  the  westward.   The  Tl:-  Todbs  agnaled,  "Elnemy  has  surrendered.'' 
(nya  was  still  firing  occasio!;allj,a£id  at  fairlr  The  signal  was  rqieated  by  the  Vixen^  theD 
long  ir.terrais  oar  ships  took  a  well-aimed  coming  up  behind  ns,  to  the  New  York,  some 
shot  at  her.  We  could  see  that  she  was  on  miles  to  the  eastward,  but  was  not  admow- 
fire,  and  knew  that  her  surrender  was  onhr  a  lodged.  The  Tezvudoeed  in  on  the  CoUhi  a  few 
question  of  time.  Just  after  eleven  o'clock  minutes  after  the  BrooUyn  and  the  Oregon. 
she  veered  toward  the  shore.   The  thrtgom  IthasbeenassertedthatCerverawouldhave 
and  the  Brooklyn  paid  no  further  attention  had  a  better  chance  had  he  led  his  squadron 
to  her,  but  put  after  the  CoIm,  which  was  to  the  east  instead  of  to  the  west.   He  then 
scurrying  westward  at  a  great  rate.    As  would  have  had  a  dear  run,  with  only  the 
we  drew  up  on  the  Vizta^  a  moment  or  CZeNimf^  in  the  way,  and  the  only  one  of  our 
two  later,  her  stem  flag  came  down  on  the  blockading  ships  supposed  (on  paper)  to  be 
run.    There  were  colors  stQl  flying  from  the  equal  of  his  in  speed,  the  ^rooJUyn,  away 
her  truck,  however,  and  as  she  displayed  ovor  at  the  westward  end  of  the  line.   But 
no  white  flag,  some  of  our  officers  thought  he  must  then  have  reckoned  with  the /fufuziuz, 
that  she  might  not  yet  have  surrendered,  the  speed  of  which  was  impaired,  but  whose 
and  that  the  stem  flag  might  have  been  guns  and  men  were  not;  he  would  have  run 
shot  away.    But  we  could  not  fire  on  her,  into  the  teeth  of  the  New  York^  coming  up 
even  if  she  had  not  surrendered.  Flames  were  from  the  direction  of  Siboney,  and  the  O^gon 
shooting  from  her  deck  fore  and  aft,  and  and  the /ohyi  would  have  had  as  good  a  chance 
as  her  nose  touched  the  beach  two  tremen-  to  go  after  him  to  the  eastward  as  they  had 
dous  explosions  in  succession  literally  shook  to  the  westward.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help 
her  to  pieces.  The  Iowa  having  been  signaled  thinking  that  had  Cervera  been  able  to  steam 
by  Admiral  Sampson  to  go  in  to  her,  I  deter-  straight  out,  radiating  the  ships  of  his  squad- 
mined  to  push  on  with  the  Texas  to  render  ron  from  the  Monro  as  a  center,  one  or  more 
assistance,  if  any  were  needed,  in  capturing  of  them,  in  the  confusion  that  must  have  re- 
the  last  survivor  of  the  squadron.  suited,  might  have  got  safely  away  for  the 

That  ship,  wiliest  of  all  the  Spanish  ves-  time.  More  especially  would  this  have  been 
sels,  was  making  a  great  race  for  liberty,  the  case  had  he  sent  his  torpedo-boat  de- 
Something  might  happen  to  the  Oregon;  the  stroyers  in  advance,  under  full  head  of  steam, 
Colon  was  supposed  to  be  the  superior  of  the  straight  for  our  line  of  battle-ships.  I  do  not 
Brooklyn  in  strength :  it  was  very  clearly  the  think  that  the  destroyers  could  possibly  have 
duty  of  the  Texas  to  keep  along  in  the  chase,  lived  long  enough  to  do  any  damage  to  one  of 
with  all  her  energies.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  our  ships.  They  would  have  been  sacrificed, 
be  able  to  write  that,  old  ship  as  she  is,  and  but  they  were  sacrificed  anyhow.  The  effect 
not  built  for  speed,  the  Texas  held  her  own  might  easily  have  been,  I  conceive,  that, 
and  even  gained  on  the  Colon,  in  that  chase,  with  our  ships  blanketed  in  the  dense  smoke 
When  it  was  seen  later  that  there  was  no  from  their  guns  and  not  knowing  at  times 
earthly  chance  for  the  Col&n  to  escape,  I  whether  their  neighbor  was  friend  or  enemy, 
shut  off  our  forced  draft,  remembering  the  some  of  the  Spaniards  might  have  pierced 
hard-working  and  gallant  fellows  in  the  en-  our  line  and  got  to  the  open  sea  without  ma- 
gine-  and  fire-rooms.  In  this  chase  but  few  terial  injury.  But  the  reception  they  got,  lit- 
shots  were  fired  on  either  side.  It  was  a  test  erally  at  the  very  moment  of  showing  them- 
of  engines,  and  not  of  guns,  and  we  hoped  selves,  made  it  advisable  to  hug  the  shore  and 
to  capture  the  ship  uninjured.  keep  one  eye  out  for  a  soft  place  to  beach, 

For  two  hours  this  grim  and  silent  chase  was  where,  if  life  survived  the  peril  of  shot  and 

pursued  over  the  smooth  and  foamless  se^°  <>^ell,  it  might  not  be  snuffed  out  by  drowning. 
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ostrich-feather,  that  leaped  five  hundred  feet  settled  down  to  the  chase,  sending  the  men  to 

into  the  air.   She  was  clearly  done  for,  but  dinner  so  that  all  should  be  ready  for  action 

the  actions  of  her  comrade  made  me  think  when  we  should  come  up  with  the  enemy,  as 

she  was  endeavoring  to  escape,  and  two  or  we  knew  we  surely  should.  I  said  to  Admiral 

three  shells  were  fired  at  her  from  our  star-  Sampson  that  I  knew  they  could  not  hold  out 

board-bow  four-inch  gun.  at  high  pressure,  whereas  we  were  sure  of 

Knowing  that  the  Vizcaya  and  the  Col6n  our  own  men.  Machinery  is  a  good  deal  of 
were  still  going  to  the  westward,  we  rushed  an  unknowable  world  to  the  Spanish  mind, 
past  the  Gloucester  and  the  destroyers,  both  and  I  felt  absolutely  certain  of  overhaul- 
of  which  were  now  clearly  out  of  action.  In  ing  them.  Our  own  ship  was  quivering  fore 
a  few  moments  we  passed  the  Maria  Teresa  and  aft,  and  had  set  up  the  pleasant  jingling 
and  the  Oquendo.  Both  showed  lurid  masses  of  certain  metallic  objects  on  the  bridge 
of  flame  and  smoke  from  the  mainmast  aft,  which  we  knew  meant  high  speed.  The 
and  the  men  were  dropping  over  the  bows  into  chief  engineer  had  reported  that  the  en- 
the  water.  But  we  could  not  stop  with  an  en-  gines  were  doing  their  best,  and  had  also 
emy  yet  unsurrendered  ahead,  and  quickly  reported  some  time  before  that  everything 
coming  up  with  the  Indiana,  between  ten  and  was  ready  for  coupling  the  forward  engines, 
eleven  miles  beyond  the  port,we  signaled  her  if  desired;  the  officer  of  the  deck  every 
to  go  back  and  resume  the  blockade,  lest  an-  few  minutes  counted  the  indicator  show- 
other  Spanish  ship  might  come  out  of  the  ing  the  turns  of  the  screw.  The  two  forward 
harbor  to  annoy  the  transport  fleet;  and  the  ships,  the  Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon^  had  be- 
work  of  rescue  here  was  taken  in  hand  by  gun  to  fire  occasional  eight-inch  shells,  and 
the  Gloucester  ^xiA  the  Ms^, and  shortly  after-  we  were  carefully  noting  their  fall;  but  the 
ward  by  the  Ericsson.  Oregon  found  that  these  did  not  reach,  and 

The  loway  TexaSy  Brooklyn,  and  Oregon  opened  with  her  thirteen-inch  guns.    She 

were  on  our  port  bow  in  the  order  named  fired  six  shots,  beginning  at  4.8  land  miles, 

from  aft  forward,  and  between  the  Iowa  and  rising  to  5.4  miles,  and  the  last  at  a  trifle 

the  Texas  was  the  Vizcaya,  still  headed  west,  over  5  miles.   The  Colon  now  turne  J  in  and 

and  directly  ahead  of  us  the  Col6n.   The  hauled  down  her  colors.   She  came  in  under 

battle  by  this  time  (11:05)  had  moved  eigh-  the  point  of  land  ahead  of  her,  and  slowly 

teen  miles  from  the  harbor  entrance,  when  moved  to  the  beach,  where  she  drove  up,  her 

the  Vizcaya  turned  in  with  colors  down,  and  bows  in  eight  feet  of  water  and  her  stern  in 

headed  for  the  beach.    She  had  begun  to  seventy. 

smoke  slightly  aft.  She  steamed  in  rather  By  the  time  the  flagship  came  up.  Captain 
slowly,  and  at  such  short  distance  crossed  Cook  of  the  Brooklyn  had  boarded  the  Col6n; 
our  bows,  and  those  of  the  Iowa,  which  had  he  returned  from  her  and  reported  on  board 
stopped  near  by,  that  the  crews  were  vir-  the  New  York,  and  immediate  preparations 
tually  face  to  face,  and  we  looked  at  each  were  made  for  the  transfer  of  her  crew  and 
other,— victors  and  vanquished,— the  former  for  taking  possession  of  the  ship.  It  was 
without  a  cheer,  the  latter  huddled  forward,  soon  found  that  she  was  sinking,  her  sea- 
clear  of  the  flames,  without  sound  or  move-  valves  having  been  opened  by  the  Spaniards, 
ment,  but  with  emotions  of  the  sort  for  It  is  claimed  by  them  that  this  was  done 
which  no  dictionary  has  a  transliteration,  before  the  hauling  down  of  her  colors,  and 
We  were  abreast  of  her  almost  at  the  moment  we  now  know  that  preparations  for  it  were 
of  her  striking  on  the  reef  inside  of  which  made  before  leaving  port.  A  prize  crew  from 
is  the  little  harbor  of  Aserraderos,  and  above  the  Oregon  had  been  placed  aboard,  but  it 
which,  on  the  hill,  was  the  Cuban  camp  where,  was  soon  found  impossible  to  keep  the  ship 
on  the  20th  of  June,  Garcia  had  met  our  ad-  from  sinking.  After  dark  she  floated  with  the 
miral  and  General  Shaf  ter.  After  we  had  gone  rising  tide.  Both  her  anchors  were  let  go,  and 
miles  to  the  west  of  her,  we  saw  a  pillar  of  the  New  York,  putting  her  stem  against  her 
smoke  mounting  straight  into  the  air  quite  a  starboard  quarter,  pushed  her  in  on  the  beach 
thousand  feet  in  height,  from  the  explosion  so  that  sheshouldnotsinkindeep  water.  The 
of  her  forward  magazine.  transporting  of  the  captured  crew,  the  search- 

The  Iowa,  by  the  admiral's  orders,  had  lights  against  the  sinking  ship,  the  deep 

remained  where  she  was,  and  was  engaged  gloom  of  the  mountains  rising  eighty-four 

in  the  rescue  of  the  Vizcaya' s  men.  Well  sea-  hundred  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  made  a 

ward  were  the  Brooklyn,  Oregon,  and  Texas,  wonderfully  powerful  and  dramatic  scene,  a 

and  the  little  Vixen.  We  were  close  inshore,  fitting  climax  to  a  day  with  whose  sun  had 

with  the  OolBn  still  directly  ahead,  and  we  set  that  of  Spain's  ancient  dominion. 
Vol.  LVni.-15. 
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Before  the  Col&rCs  crew  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  several  ships,  as  had  been  in- 
tended, the  Resolute  arrived,  having  come  to 
report  the  approach  of  a  supposed  Spanish 
battle-ship.  The  prisoners  were  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Resolutey  the  commodore  and 
his  aide  and  Captain  Moreu  being  taken  on 
board  the  New  York.  On  the  report  of  the 
Resolute,  the  admiral,  though  he  felt  sure 
that  the  vessel  could  not  be  a  Spanish  ship, 
ordered  the  Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon  to  look 
after  her.  Then  he  remembered  that  a  circu- 
lar had  been  issued  some  little  time  before,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Navy  Department,  order- 
ing that  a  lookout  should  be  kept  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Austrian  armored  cruiser 
Maria  Theresay  and  that  caution  should  be 
exercised  not  to  mistake  the  flag  for  the 
Spanish;  in  consequence  he  recalled  the  or- 
ders of  the  Oregon,  which  had  been  delayed 
in  leaving.  He  knew,  too,  that,  whatever  the 
character  of  the  approaching  ship,  she  would 
have  to  pass  the  Iowa  and  the  Indiana,  either 
of  which  was  amply  able  to  look  after  a  hos- 
tile vessel  of  any  class.  The  vessel  proved 
to  be  the  Austrian  ship.  The  astonishment 
of  her  lieutenant  when  informed  of  the  fate 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  equaled  by  that  of 
an  officer  from  the  English  cruiser  Pallas, 
which  came  next  morning  from  Jamaica  to 
remove  the  English  citizens  from  Santiago 
before  the  announced  bombardment  by  the 
fleet.  She  had  left  Kingston  before  the 
receipt  of  the  news  of  our  battle  of  the  3d. 
When  she  came  up  to  the  fleet,  a  lieutenant 
was  sent  on  board  the  flagship  to  request  per- 
mission to  go  in.  When  this  had  been  granted, 
he  said  casually  that  he  supposed  there  would 
be  no  trouble  in  getting  similar  permission 
from  the  Spanish  fleet  inside,  whereupon  I 
remarked,  "We  sank  them  all  yesterday." 
His  astonishment  may  be  imagined. 


On  the  5th  of  July,  when  Captain  Paget 
(the  English  naval  attach^)  was  sitting  with 
me  in  the  cabin  of  the  New  York,  after  we 
had  returned  from  the  Spanish  wrecks,  we 
heard  a  heavy  report,  and  the  oflScer  of  the 
deck  sent  down  word  that  a  gun  had  gone 
off  on  board  the  Oquendo,  and  had  sunk  a 
small  boat  belonging  to  a  press-boat,  cuttmg 
it  in  two,  though,  as  we  afterward  learned, 
no  lives  were  lost.  It  is  strange  that  the  gnn 
should  have  waited  two  days  to  discharge. 
What  fire  still  existed  was  at  the  bows,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  a  smoldering  piece  of 
deck.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
three  members  of  the  Maine  inquiry  board 
were  present  at  Santiago  to  receive  thus 
dramatically,  in  the  condition  of  the  Spanish 
wrecks,  positive  confirmation  of  their  con- 
clusions about  the  manner  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Maine. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  dis- 
cipline upon  the  American  crews,  even  in 
moments  of  recreation,  came  under  my  notice 
after  the  tension  of  battle  was  over  and  the 
fleet  had  assembled  in  Guantanamo  Bay. 
One  evening,  while  sitting  on  deck  and 
watching  the  enjoyment  of  the  men  who 
were  bathing,  when  the  colors  were  sa- 
luted, as  usual,  at  sunset,  by  the  band  play- 
ing the  national  air,  on  rising  to  ^  attention  ^ 
myself,  I  noticed  that  every  man  had  begun 
to  "  tread  water  "  and  was  facing  the  flag  by 
way  of  salute. 

The  admiral,  having  made  the  engage- 
ment to  consult  that  morning  with  General 
Shafter,  and  expecting  to  ride  to  headquar- 
ters on  landing,  had  put  on  leggings  and 
spurs  (as  had  also  the  assistant  chief  of  staff, 
Lieutenant  Staunton),  and  in  the  excite- 
ment did  not  remove  them  till  after  the  bat- 
tle—a costume  which  would  have  surprised 
an  uninformed  observer. 
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among  the  Spanish  officers  showed  that  all  when  told  that  he  was  safe  in  our  sick-bay, 

had  breakfasted  lightly.  having  been  rescued  from  a  piece  of  floating 

Mr.  Brown  asked  his  neighbor  why  the  wreckage  by  the  dinghy.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
fleet  had  not  come  out  at  night,  and  several,  that  this  man  owed  his  rescue  to  his  religious 
hearing  the  question,  turned  toward  him  as  fervor.  From  the  bridge  I  had  seen  the 
if  interested  in  the  subject.  The  answer  was  wreckage,  and,  watching  through  a  binocular 
that  it  was  impossible  to  come  out  in  the  for  possible  signs  of  life,  saw  him  raise  his 
face  of  the  search-light  our  battle-ships  clasped  hands  in  prayer.  But  for  this  move- 
threw  into  the  entrance.  In  this  all  agreed,  ment  he  would  have  been  lost,  for  our  boat 
"  We  could  not,"  said  young  Cervera.  "  Your  reached  him  just  in  time, 
light  was  maintained  continuously,  without  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  admiral  and  a 
interruption,  shining  right  up  the  channel."  few  of  the  higher  officers  were  transferred 
I  understood  from  them  that  it  was  actually  to  the  lowa^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  unwounded 
impossible  to  navigate  the  ships  in  the  beam,  prisoners  to  the  Indiana.  As  far  as  our  lim- 
and  quite  believed  it,  remembering  an  expert-  ited  supplies  allowed,  they  had  been  clothed 
ence  of  my  own  when  the  Brooklyn  threw  her  and  made  comfortable.  I  gave  the  admiral 
light  upon  us.  When  I  asked  why  they  came  the  only  suit  of  citizen's  clothing  I  had  on 
out  in  the  face  of  such  crushing  superiority,  I  board.  The  wounded  were  taken  to  Sibo- 
think  it  was  again  Don  Angel  who  answered,  ney,  where  room  was  found  for  them  on 
shrugging  his  shoulders:  "Your  army  sur-  the  army  hospital  steamer  Olivette.  One 
roundsthecity,andcanenterwhenitchooses;  poor  fellow  had  died,  and  about  half-way 
we  were  driven  out."  The  admiral  remarked  between  Sibon^  and  Santiago,  on  our  return 
that  he  acted  under  positive  orders  to  come  trip,  the  pipes  of  the  boatswain's  mates  were 
out.  I  said  to  Don  Angel:  "Nous  avons  rem-  followed  by  the  call,  "All  hands  bury  the 
porte  la  victoire,  mais  la  gloire  est  k  vous."  dead."  The  officers  and  men  mustered  on  the 
He  called  to  his  father  at  the  other  end  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  engines  were  stopped,  and 
table,  and  repeated  the  remark.  "  Cost  trSs  the  body  of  the  dead  sailor,  sewed  in  a  ham- 
bien! "  said  the  old  admiral,  and  he  nodded  mock  and  covered  with  the  flag  of  the  Furor, 
to  me  approvingly.  The  remark  was  repeated  was  brought  aft.  The  chief  master-at-arms,  a 
in  Spanish  to  those  who  had  not  understood  Roman  Catholic,  read  the  service.  A  sailor's 
the  French  words,  and  a  murmur  of  appro-  funeral  at  sea  is  always  impressive,  and  in 
bation  rose  from  all  sides.  One  officer,  who  this  case  it  seemed  a  most  fitting  end  to  the 
showed  signs  of  the  terrible  strain  he  had  events  of  the  day.  I  heard  a  man  say,  as  he 
been  subjected  to,  almost  broke  down,  and  went  forward  after  the  ceremony:  "If  they 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  had  hit  us  only  once,  there  might  have  been 

The  officers  naturally  asked  one  another  a  lot  of  us  dropped  overboard  to-night  in- 

about  their  friends  on  the  different  ships,  stead  of  that  Spaniard."  And  an  answering 

and  all,  especially  the  admiral,  seemed  dis-  voice  said  grimly:  "Yes;  and  perhaps  the 

tressed  at  the  death  of  Dr.  L'Allemand,  the  funeral  would  have  been  in  the  forenoon,  and 

fleet  surgeon.   They  could  hardly  believe  it  with  nobody  to  read  the  service." 


RESCUING  THE   ENEMY. 

BY  WILLIAM  G.  CASSARD,  CHAPLAIN  U.  S.  N. 

Attached  to  the  Indiana, 


WHILE  the  Brooklyn,  Oregon,  Texas,  and 
New  York  were  yet  in  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  (JoWn,  other  ships  of  our  fleet  were 
succoring  the  crews  of  the  three  Spanish 
cruisers  and  the  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
The  survivors  of  the  Teresa  and  the  Oquendo 
had  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  were  gathered  at 
a  point  near  the  Teresa,  selected  because  the 
beach  was  sandy  and  level,  while  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  coast  were  extremely  rocky  and 
precipitous.  As  soon  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  fight  was  over,  our  commanding  officer, 


Captain  Taylor,  hastened  the  organization 
and  departure  of  two  volunteer  relief  parties. 
Everybody  not  detained  by  duty  was  willing 
to  go.  The  first  party  was  in  command  of 
Lieutenant  Benton  C.  Decker,  and  went  in 
to  the  point  where  the  destroyer  PltMn  had 
been  run  ashore  and  abandoned.  Mr.  Decker 
went  in  cautiously,  with  arms  lying  conve- 
nient for  use  in  case  of  resistance,  as  the 
wrecked  Plut&n  was  within  the  Spanish  lines 
to  the  westward  of  Santiago.  But  the  few 
scattered  Spaniards  had  neither  means  nor 
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instructions."  He  was  one  of  the  few  pris-  by  Mr.  Decker,  were  totally  destitute  of 

oners  who  spoke  English,  and  I  said  to  him,  clothing,  and  the  man  who  had  a  suit  of 

"  War  is  a  sad,  sad  business."  "  Yes,"  he  an-  pajamas  or  of  underclothing  was  the  envy 

swered;  "but* we  have  met  a  brave  and  kind  of  his  companions.    Our  ship's  stores  were 

enemy,  and  Spanish  honor  is  well  now.  This  liberally  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  emergency, 

will  end  the  war."  All  the  prisoners  were  The  Spaniards  donned  the  new  uniform  with 

parched  with  thirst,  and  we  met  first  with  calm  philosophy  and  without  conmient.  After 

pitiful  appeals  for  water,  and  then  with  pro-  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  morning,  they  had 

found  thanks  as,  with  cup  and  canteen,  we  apparently  come  to  regard  everything  as  a 

went  about  doling  it  out.    It  was  eight  matter  of  course.  Among  our  prisoners  were 

o'clock  before  the  last  prisoner,  including  seven  officers  (not  including  the  wounded 

the  wounded,  had  been  sent  off  to  the  In-  Lieutenant  Nonval),  and  these  were  enter- 

rfitfnrt  and  the  7/art7arrf.  As  darkness  came  on,  tained  in  the  ward-room,  and  treated  with 

the  lire  from  the  burning  ships  threw  a  pale  every  courtesy  due  their  rank.   They  were  a 

and  uncertain  light  upon  the  tragic  scene,  modest  and  gentlemanly  set  of  men,  and 

and  this  was  reinforced  by  the  light  of  a  seemed  deeply  touched  by  the  consideration 

large  bonfire  which  our  sailors  had  built;  and  shown  them.  The  enlisted  men  were  treated 

in  the  somber-shadowed  background,  against  to  a  bountiful  supper,  and  were  then  given 

the  bls^k  outline  of  dense  undergrowth,  stood  hammocks  on  deck,  where  they  slept  in 

a  group  of  gaunt,  half-clothed  Cuban  soldiers,  peace.   On  the  morning  of  July  4  the  in- 

When  we  got  back  to  the  Indiana,  between  jured  were  transferred  to  the  Solace,  to  be 

eight  and  nine  o'clock,  we  found  that  the  cared  for  as  tenderly  as  our  own  wounded, 

care  of  over  two  hundred  prisoners  had  fallen  while  the  uninjured  were  put  aboard  the 

to  our  lot,  at  least  overnight.  They  had  been  Harvard  and  sent  North  to  well-ordered 

brought  off  by  our  own  boats  and  by  the  gun-  military  prisons.    The  treatment  accorded 

boat  Hist,  and  were  only  the  Indiana's  pro-  the  Spanish  was  the  spontaneous  act  of  our 

portion  of  the  entire  number  of  prisoners,  navy,  and  shows  that  the  American  sailor 

Many  of  these  prisoners,  like  those  rescued  is  as  kind  as  he  is  brave. 

A  HISTORIC   SCENE  ON  THE  "TEXAS." 
BY  T.  M.  DIEUAIDE,  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 

THE  battle  of  Santiago  was  over,  the  chase  who  seemed  noticeablyreserved  and  thought- 
was  ended;  we  had  fought  the  good  fight,  ful.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  his  executive 
and  the  victory  was  ours.  The  Texas  had  officer,  and  said  quietly, '^  Call  all  hands  aft.** 
been  in  the  thick  of  it  all,  and  now,  early  in  The  five  hundred  men  of  the  ship  trooped  to 
the  afternoon  of  July  3,  1898,  she  lay,  with  the  quarter-deck,  which  was  still  snow-white 
engines  stopped,  off  Rio  Tarquino,  sharing  with  the  saltpeter  from  the  guns,  and  lis- 
with  the  Oregon  and  Brooklyn  in  the  sur-  tened  reverently  while  Captain  Philip  offered 
render  of  the  Colon.  When  the  admiral  thanks  to  God  for  their  preservation  from 
signaled,  "  Report  casualties,"  the  Texas  the  perils  of  battle.  **  I  want,"  said  the  cap- 
was  able  to  reply  that  not  a  man  aboard  tain,  as  he  stood  with  bared  head,  **'  to  make 
bore  so  much  as  a  scratch  to  testify  to  the  public  acknowledgment  here  that  I  have 
seriousness  of  the  combat.  The  other  Ameri-  complete  faith  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
can  ships  had  been  almost  equally  fortunate.  I  want  all  of  you,  officers  and  crew,  unless 
They  lay  in  a  semicircle  about  the  Colon,  there  be  those  who  have  conscientious  scru- 
Nearly  every  man  aboard  was  on  deck.  The  pies  against  so  doing,  to  lift  your  hats  and 
dominant  feeling  was  the  natural  one  of  in  your  hearts  to  offer  silent  thanks  to  God." 
exultation,  and  far  up  the  mountains  floated  As  the  strong  tones  of  the  captain's  voice 
the  echoes  of  the  Saxon  cheers.  The  Texas  died  away,  every  man  stood  reverently,  for 
cheered  the  Brooklyn,  the  Brooklyn  cheered  a  moment  or  two,  with  bared  and  bowed 
the  Texas,  and  both  cheered  the  Oregon.  The  head.  Many  of  the  men  were  much  affected. 
American  commanders  called  felicitations  to  In  the  eyes  of  more  than  one  brawny  Jacky 
one  another  across  the  water.  From  the  I  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  moisture  that  was 
Oregon  came  the  jubilant  strains  of  "The  hastily  brushed  away.  As  the  men  were  dis- 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  On  the  bridge  of  persing,  one  big  fellow  called,  ^  Three  cheers 
the  Texas  a  group  of  hilarious  officers  sur-  for  our  captain!''  and  they  were  given  vrith 
rounded  their  commander.  Captain  Philip,  a  heartiness  that  fairly  shook  the  ship. 
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De  Yitrt's  own  showing,  the  three  had  saved       **  Yon  needn't  rab  it  in,  tlieii.^ 

the  raiders  from  a  public  licking.  "  Bat  I  do.    I  does.    Toa  are  such  a  wop- 

*'It  wasn't   half   bad,"  said   Gorkran.  pin' ass.    D'yoaknowit?    Tlmik  overita 

"  Stalky  is  the  word."  bit  at  prep.    Think  it  up  in  bed.     Just  oU^ge 

**  Yon  were  the  really  stalky  one,"  said  me  by  thinkin'  of  it  every  half  iHmr  till  for- 

McTnrk,  one  contemptuous  shoulder  turned  ther  notice.     Gummy!     What  an  aas  job 

to  a  listening  world.     ''  By  gum!  you  were  are!    But  your  Uncle  Stalky" — ^he  pMed 

stalky."  up  the  form-room  poko* and  drove  it  thoogbt- 

Gorkran  accepted  the  compliment  and  the  fully  against  the  mantelfMece — ^*  is  a  greit 

name  togeUier.     ''Y'es,"  said  he;  "keep  man!" 

your  eye  on  your  Uncle  Stalky  an'  he'll  pull       "  Hear,  hear! "  said  Beetle  and  McTork, 

you  through."  who  had  fought  under  that  general. 

"Well,  you  needn't  gloat  so,"  said  De       "  Isn't  your  Uncle  Stall^  a  great  man,  De 

Vitri,  viciously;  "you  look  like  a  stuffed  Vitr6?    Speak  the  truth,  yea  fat-headed  oU 

cat."  impostor." 

Gorkran,  henceforward  to  be  known  as       "  Yes,"  said  De  Vitrfi,  deserted  by  Ui 

Stalky,  took  not  the  faintest  notice,  but  band.     ''  I — ^I  suppose  he  is." 
smfled  dreamily.  "  Mustn't  suppose.    Doa^t  goeaa." 

"My  Hat!    Yes.    Of  course,"  he  mur-       "Well,  he  is.* 
mured.     "  Your    Uncle    Stalky — a   doocid       "  A  great  man  ?" 
good  name.    Your  Uncle  Stalky  is  no  end  of  a       "A  great  man.     Now  won't  yoa  teD  us,*' 

stalker.     He's  a  great  man.     I  swear  he  is.  said  De  Mtr6  pleadingly. 
De  \ltr^,  you*re  an  ass — a  putrid  ass."  "  Not  by  a  heap,"  said  Stalky  Coricran. 

De  Vitrl  would  have  denied  this  but  for       Therefore  the  tale  has  stayed  untold  till 

assenting  murmurs  from  Parsons  and  Orrin.  to-day. 


Editob's  Xotb.— Thb  Ic  the  flnrt  of  s  «enes  of  fftnrit«  that  Mr.  Kiplini^  ha*  writtm  abovt  **Stalkj.**  TJufk.  M^rtek, ; 
their  aaeocafie*.    The  second,  entitled  "  An  rnNtrorr  Interlude,"  « ill  appear  in  tbt  Jannary  ■nnber. 
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I. 

UOW  TUE  MOTm:  OF  THE  WAK  GAVE  DIRECTION  TO  ITS  EAKLIER 

MOVEMENTS. 

ris  a  common  and  a  true  remark  that  final  be  attributed:  first,  tlie  diligeBt  and  dose 
judgment  cannot  be  passed  upon  events  study  of  detail,  by  which  knowledge  is  gqb- 
still  recent.  Not  only  is  time  required  for  pleted;  and,  second,  a  c^rtaiii  detachmeil 
the  mere  process  of  collecting  data,  of  as-  of  the  mind  from  the  prejndgmeiitB  and  pis- 
sorting  and  testing  the  numerous  statements,  sions  engendered  by  immediale  contact,  i 
always  impenect  and  often  conflicting,  which  certain  remoteness,  ccHrreepondiiig  to  the 
form  the  material  for  history,  but  a  certain  idea  of  physical  distance,  in  Tirtae  of  wUA 
and  not  very  short  interval  must  be  permitted  confusion  and  distortion  of 
to  elapse  during  which  men's  brains  and  pear  and  one  is  enabled,  not  only  to 
feelings  may  return  to  normal  conditions  guish  the  decisive  oatUiiea  of  a  poiod,  bit 
and  permit  the  various  incidents  which  have  also  to  relegate  to  tiidr  tme  pboe  in  the 
exalted  or  depressed  them  to  be  seen  in  their  scheme  subordinate  detaSs  wluch,  at  th» 
totality,  as  well  as  in  their  true  relative  im-  moment  of  occurTenoe,hadiDade; 
portance.  There  are  thus  at  least  two  dis-  ated  impression  from  thor 
tinct  operations  essential  to  that  accuracy  It  is  yet  too  sood  to  look  for  and  Mimm 
of   judgment  to  which  alone  finality  can  and  justness  of  treatmoai  ia  nupuct  to  He 
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been  adopted,  a  view  embracing  the  undeni-   direct  or  indirect,  for  the  safety  or  inde- 
able  injury  to  the  United  States  from  the   pendence  of  Cuba.     Porto  Kico,  considered 
then  existing  conditions  and  the  generally  militarily,  is  to  Cuba,  to  the  future  Isthmian 
iniquitous  character  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  canal,  and  to  our  Pacific  coast,  what  Malta 
colonies,  and  had  war  for  these  reasons  been   is,  or  may  be,  to  Egypt  and  the  beyond ;  and 
declared,  the  objective  of  our  operations  there  is  for  us  the  like  necessity  to  hold  ami 
might  have  been  differently  chosen  for  stra-  strengthen  the  one,  in  its  entirety  and  m  its 
te^c  reasons ;  for  our  leading  object  in  such  immediate  surroundings,   that  there  is  for 
case  would  not  have  been  to  help  Cuba,  but   (ireat  Britain  to  hold  the  other  for  the  secnr- 
to  constrain  Spain,  and  to  compel  her  to  such   ity  of  her  position  in  Egypt,  for  her  use  of  the 
terms  as  we  might  demand.    It  would  have  Suez  Canal,  and  for  the  control  of  the  route 
been  open,  for  instance,  to  urge  that  Porto  to  India.     It  would  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Rico,  being  between  five  and  six  hundred  a  European  state  to  sustain   operations  ii 
miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba  and   the   eastern  Mediterranean  with  a  Britisk 
nearly  double  that  distance  from  the  two  fleet  at  Malta.     Similarly,  it  would  be  Teiy 
ports  of  the  island  most  important  to  Spain  difiicult  for  a  trans-Atlantic  State  to  main- 
— Havana  on  the  north  and  Cienfuegos  on  the  tain  operations  in  the   western  Caribbeao 
south — would  be  invaluable  to  the  mother  ^^^th  a  United  States  fleet  based  upon  Porto 
country  as  aYi  intermediate  naval  station  and   Kico  and  the  adjacent  islands.     The  same 
as  a  basis  of  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  reasons  prompted  Bonaparte  to  seize  Malta 
both  her  fleet  and  army ;  that,  if  left  in  her  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt  and  India  in 
undisturbed  possession,  it  would  enable  her,    1798.     In  his  masterly  eyes,  as  in  those  of 
practically,  to  enjoy  the  same  advantage  of  Nelson,  it  was  essential  to  the  communica- 
nearness  to  the  great  scene  of  operations  tions  between  France,    Egypt,   and  India, 
that  the  United  States  had  in  virtue  of  our  His  scheme  failed,  not  because  Malta  wis 
geographical  situation ;  and  that,  therefore,    less  than  invaluable,  but  for  want  of  ade 
the  first  objective  of  the  war  should  be  the   quate  naval  strength,  without  which  no  man- 
eastern  island,  and  its  reduction  the  first  ob-   time  position  possesses  value. 
ject.     The  effect  of  this  would  have  been  to       There  were,  therefore,  in  America  two 
throw  Spain  back  upon  her  home  territory  possible  objectives  for  the  United  States,  ifi 
for  the  support  of  any  operations  in  Cuba,   case  of  a  war  against  Spain,  waged  upon 
thus  entailing  upon  her  an  extremely  long  grounds  at  all  general  in  their  nature;  hA 
line  of  communications,  exposed  everywhere   to  proceed  against  either  was  purely  a  qua- 
throuj]:hout  its  course,  but  especially  to  the   tion  of  relative  naval  stren^h.     Unless,  uii 
molestation  of  small  cruisers  issuing  from  until,  the  United  States  fleet  available  for 
the  harbors  of  Porto  Rico,  w^hich  flank  the  service  in  the  Caribbean   Sea   was  strong 
routes    and  which,   upon  the  supposition,    enough  to  control,  permanently,  the  waters 
would  have  passed  into  our  hands.    This  view  which  separated  the  Spanish  islands  from  m 
of  the  matter  was  urged  upon  the  writer,  a  territory  nearest  to  them,  the  admitted  last 
few  days  before  hostilities  began,  by  a  very  superiority  of  this  countiy  in  potential  re- 
old  and  intelligent  naval  officer  who  had  sources  for  land  warfare   was  complete^ 
served  in  our  own  navy  and  in  that  of  the  neutralized.     If  the  Spanish  navy  preponder- 
Confederate  States.     To  a  European  nation  ated  over  ours,  it  would  be  evidently  impofls- 
the  argument  must  have  been  quite  decisive ;   ble  for  transports  carrying  troops  and  sop- 
for  to  it,  as  distant,  or  more  distant,  than  plies  to  traverse  the  seas  safely ;  and,  mJesB 
Spain  from  Cuba,  such  an  intermediate  station   they  could  so  do,  operations  of  warintke 
would  have  been  an  almost  insurmountable   enemy's  colonies  could  neither  be  began  nor 
obstacle  while  in  an  enemy's  hands,  and  an   continued.     If,  again,  the  two  fleets  wtft 
equally  valuable  base  if  wrested  from  him.   so  equally  balanc^  as  to  make  the  qnestin 
To  the  United  States  these  considerations   of  ultimate  preponderance  donbtful,  it « 
were  applicable  only  in  part ;  for,  while  the   clearly  foolish  to  land  in  the  islands  ma 
inconvenience  to  Spain  would  be  the  same,    whom  we  might  be  compelled,  by  an  unhdy 
the  gain  to  us  w^ould  be  but  little,  as  our  sea-fight,  to  abandon  there. 
lines  of  communication  to  Cuba  neither  re-       This  last  condition   was  that  which  ob- 
quired  the  support  of  Porto  Rico,  nor  were  tained,  as  war  became  imminent.    The  foite 
by  it  particularly  endangered.  of  the  Spanish  navy — on  paper,  as  the  ex- 

This  estimate  of  the  military  importance  pression  goes — was  so  nearly  equal  to  off 
of  Porto  Rico  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  own,  that  it  was  well  within  the  limits  rf 
by  us  as  long  as  we  have  any  responsibility,    possibility  that  an  unlucky  incident,  the  lo» 
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his  ports— of  **  blockading"  them,  to  use  a  various  phases  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 

common  expression,  of  **  containing"  them,  numbers,  as  against  extremes  of  individual 

to  conform  to  a  strictly  accurate  military  size.    Heavier  ships  were  not  needed ;  fewer 

terminology — are  more  familiar  to  the  Brit-  ships  might  have  allowed  some  enemy  to  es- 

ish  naval  mind  than  to  ours;  for,  both  by  cape;  the  *'  Massachusetts"  and  the  "  New 

long  historical  experience  and  by  present-day  York,"  both  being  necessarily,  though  tem- 

needs,  the  vital  importance  of  so  narrowly  porarily,  absent,  would,  had  the  ships  been 

observing  the  enemy's  movements  has  been  bigger  and  fewer,  have  taken  much  more, 

forced  upon  its  consciousness.    A  committee  proportionately,  from  the  entire  squadron, 

of  very  distinguished  British  admirals  a  few  Above  all,  had  that  aggregate,  65,934  of 

years  since  reported  that,  having  in  view  the  tonnage,  in  seven  ships,  been  divided  among 

difficulty  of  the  operation  in  itself,  and  the  five  only,  of  13,000  each,  I  know  not  how 

chances  of  the  force  detailed  falling  below  the  two  ships  that  were  designated  to  go 

its  minimum  by  accidents,  or  by  absence  for  with  Watson  to  the  Philippines  could  possi- 

coal  or  refits,  British  naval  supremacy,  vital  bly  have  sailed. 

to  the  empire,  demanded  the  number  of  five  The  question  is  momentous,  and  claims  in- 
British  battle-ships  to  three  of  the  fleet  thus  telligent  and  inunediate  decision ;  for  ton- 
to  be  controlled.  Admiral  Sampson's  ar-  nage,  once  locked  up  in  a  built  ship,  cannot 
mored  ships  numbered  seven  to  Cervera's  be  got  out  and  redistributed  to  meet  the  call 
four,  a  proportion  not  dissimilar ;  but  those  of  the  moment.  Neither  may  men  evade  a 
seven  were  all  the  armored  ships,  save  moni-  definite  conclusion  by  saying  that  they  will 
tors,  worthless  for  such  purpose,  that  the  have  both  unlimited  power — i.e.,  size — and 
United  States  owned,  or  will  own  for  some  unlimited  number ;  for  this  they  cannot  have, 
months  yet  to  come.  It  should  be  instructive  A  decision  must  be  reached,  and  upon  it  pur- 
and  convincing  to  the  American  people  to  pose  must  be  concentrated  unwaveringly;  the 
note  that,  when  two  powerful  armored  ships  disadvantages  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
of  the  enemy  were  thus  on  their  way  to  the  choice  must  be  accepted  with  singleness 
attack  at  one  end  of  the  world  an  admiral  and  of  mind.  Individual  size  is  needed,  for  spe- 
a  division  that  had  deserved  so  well  of  their  cific  reasons ;  numbers  also  are  necessary. 
country,  our  whole  battle  fleet,  properly  so  Between  the  two  opposing  demands  there  is 
called,  was  employed  to  maintain  off  San-  doubtless  a  mean  of  individual  size  which 
tiago  the  proportions  which  foreign  officers,  will  insure  the  maximum  offensive  power  of 
writing  long  before  the  conditions  arose,  had  the  fleet ;  for  that,  and  not  the  maximum 
fixed  as  necessary.  Yet  the  state  with  which  power  of  the  single  ship,  is  the  true  object 
we  were  at  war  ranks  very  low  among  naval  of  battle-ship  construction.  Battle-ships  in 
l>owers.  all  ages  are  meant  to  act  together,  in  fleets; 

The  circumstance  possesses  a  further  most  not  singly,  as  mere  cruisers, 
practical  present  interest,  from  its  bearing  A  full  discussion  of  all  the  considerations, 
upon  the  question  between  numbers  and  in-  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  this  question 
dividual  size  in  the  organization  of  the  naval  would  demand  more  space  than  the  scope  of 
line  of  l)attie ;  for  the  ever  importunate  de-  these  papers  permits.  As  with  most  conclu- 
mand  for  increase  in  dimensions,  in  the  single  sions  of  a  concrete  character  dealing  with 
ship,  is  already  upon  the  United  States  navy,  contradictory  elements,  the  result  reached 
and  to  it  no  logical,  no  simply  rational,  limit  will  inevitably  be  rather  an  approximation 
has  yet  been  set.  This  question  may  be  stated  than  an  absolute  demonstrable  certainty  ;  a 
as  follows :  A  country  can,  or  will,  pay  only  broad  general  statement,  not  a  narrow  for- 
so  much  for  its  war  fleet.  That  amount  of  mula.  All  rules  of  war,which  is  not  £ui  exact 
money  means  so  much  aggregate  tonnage,  science,  but  an  art,  have  this  characteristic. 
IIow  shall  that  tonnage  be  allotted  ?  And,  They  do  not  tell  one  exactly  how  to  do  right, 
especially,  how  shall  the  total  tonnage  in-  but  they  give  warning  when  a  step  is  being 
vested  in  armored  ships  be  divided  ?  Will  contemplated  which  the  experience  of  ages 
you  have  a  few  very  big  ships,  or  more  nu-  asserts  to  be  wrong.  To  an  instructed  mind 
merous  medium  ships?  Where  will  you  they  cry  silently, ''Despite  all  plausible  argu- 
strike  your  mean  between  numbers  and  in-  ments,  this  one  element  involved  in  that 
dividual  size  ?  You  cannot  have  both,  unless  which  you  are  thinking  to  do  shows  that  in 
your  purse  is  unlimited.  The  Santiago  inci-  it  you  will  go  wrong."  In  the  judgment  of 
dent,  alike  in  the  battle,  in  the  preceding  the  writer,  two  conditions  must  be  primarily 
blockade,  and  in  the  concurrent  necessity  of  considered  in  determining  a  class  of  battle- 
sending  battle-ships  to  Dewey,  illustrates  ship  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  homogeneous- 
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purposes  of  an  attack  upon  Spain  in  the  West  which  will  make  heavy  demands  upon  ns  in 

Indies,  the  American  fleet  would  necessarily  any  maritime  war.    Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 

divide  itself  into  two  squadrons,  one  ostensi-  that  interest  alone  will  suffer  by  its  own  in- 

bly  destined  for  Porto  Rico,  the  other  for  terruption.    The  bulky  cargoes  carried  by  it 

Cuba.    .    .   .    Spain,  before  attempting  to  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  coastwise  rafl- 

inflict  serious  damage  upon  places  on  the  roads,  without  overtaxing  the  capacities  of 

American  coast,  would  certainly  try  to  cut  the  latter ;  all  of  which  means,  ultimately, 

off  the  connection  between  the  two  Ameri-  increase  of  cost  and  consequent  suffering  to 

can  squadrons  operating  in  the  West  Indies,  the  consumer,  together  with  serious  ii^juiy 

and  to  attack  each  separately."     The  remark  to  all  related  industries  dependent  upon  this 

illustrates  the  fool's  paradise  in  which  many  traffic. 

Spaniards,  even  naval  officers,  were  living  Under  these  combined  influences  the  United 

before  the  war,  as  is  evidenced  by  articles  in  States  government  found  itself  confronted 

their  own  professional  periodicals.  To  attrib-  from  the  beginning  with  two  objects  of  mili- 

ute  such  folly  to  us  was  not  complimentary ;  tary  solicitude,  widely  divergent  one  from 

and  I  own  my  remarks,  upon  first  reading  it,  the  other,  both  in  geographical  position  and 

were  not  complimentary  to  the  writer's  pro-  in  method  of  action — namely,  the  attack  upon 

fessional  competency.  Cuba,  and  the  protection  of  its  own  shores. 

All  reasons  therefore  combined  to  direct  As  the  coast  defenses  did  not  inspire  confi- 

the  first  movement  of  the  United  States  upon  dence,  the  navy  had  to  supplement  their 

Cuba,  and  upon  Cuba  alone,  leaving  Spain  in  weakness,  although  it  is  essentially  an  of- 

undisputed  possession  of  such  advantages  as  fensive,  and  not  a  defensive,  organization. 

Porto  Rico  might  give.     Rut  Cuba  and  Porto  Upon  this  the  enemy  counted  much  at  the 

Rico,  points  for  attacky  were  not,  unluckily,  first.     *'  To  defend  the  Atlantic  coasts  in 

the  only  two  considerations  forced  upon  the  case  of  war,"  wrote  a  Spanish  lieutenant 

attention  of  the  United  States.    We  have  a  who  had  been  naval  attach^  in  Washington, 

very  long  coast-line,  and  it  was  notorious  **  the  United  States  will  need  one  squadron 

that  the  defenses  were  not  so  far  advanced,  to  protect  the  port  of  New  York  and  another 

judged  by  modem  standards,  as  to  inspire  fortheGulf  of  Mexico.     But  if  the  squadron 

perfect  confidence,  either  in  professional  men  which  it  now  possesses  is  devoted  to  the  de- 

or  in  the  inhabitants.     By  some  of  the  latter,  fense  of  New  York  (including  Long  Island 

indeed,  were  displayed  evidences  of  panic  un-  Sound),  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

worthy  of  men,  unmeasured,  irreflective,  and  must  be  entirely  abandoned  and  left  at  the 

therefore  irrational ;  due  largely,  it  is  to  be  mercy  of  blockade  and  bombardment."    Our 

feared,  to  that  false  gospel  of  peace  which  total  force  for  the  order  of  battle,  prior  to 

preaches  it  for  the  physical  comfort  and  ease  the  arrival  of  the  **  Oregon,"  was  nominally 

of  mind  attendant,   and  in  its  argument  only  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and,  when 

against  war  strives  to  smother  righteous  in-  divided  between  the  two  objects  named,  the 

dignation  or  noble  ideals  by  appealing  to  halves  were  not  decisively  superior  to  the 

the  fear  of  loss — casting  the  pearls  of  peace  single  squadron  under  Cervera — which  also 

before  the  swine  of  self-interest.      But  a  might  be  reinforced  by  some  of  the  armored 

popular  outcry,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  ships  then  in  Spain.  The  situation,  therefore, 

cannot  be  wholly  disregarded  by  a  represent-  was  one  that  is  not  infrequent,  but  always 

ative  government ;  and  outside  of  the  dan-  embarrassing :  a  double  purpose  and  a  single 

gers  to  the  coast,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  force,  which,  although  divisible,  ought  not  to 

larger  cities  at  least,  were  probably  exag-  be  divided. 

gerated,  there  was  certainly  an  opportunity  It  is  proper  here  to  say,  for  the  remark  is 

for  an  enterprising  enemy  to  embarrass  seri-  both  pertinent  and  most  important,  that  coast 

ously  the  great  coasting  trade  carried  on  un-  defenses  and  naval  force  are  not  interchange- 

der  our  own  flag.    There  was  much  idle  talk,  able  things ;  neither  are  they  opponents,  one 

in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  about  the  injury  that  of  the  other,  but  complementary.     The  one 

could  be  done  to  United  States  commerce  by  is  stationary,  the  other  mobile;  and,  however 

scattered  cruisers,  commerce-destroyers.    It  perfect  in  itself  either  may  be,  the  other  is 

was  overlooked  that  our  commerce  under  our  necessary  to  its  completeness.     In  different 

own  flag  is  inconsiderable — there  were  very  nations,  the  relative  consequence  of  the  two 

few  American  ships  abroad  to  be  captured,  may  vary.   In  Great  Britain,  whose  people  are 

Hut  the  coasting  trade,  being  wholly  under  fed  from  the  outside  world,  the  need  for  a  fleet 

our  own  flag,  was,  and  remains,  an  extremely  vastly  exceeds  that  for  coast  defenses.    With 

vulnerable  interest,  one  the  protection  of  us,  able  to  live  off  ourselves,  there  is  more 
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of  ships  and  not  of  floating  batteries.     We  g&t«  disi^acement ;  and  that  altbooRli,  fraa 

had  in  the  recent  hostilitiea  26,000  tons  of  the  weakneaa  of  the  Spanish  defenaeB,  n 

shipping  sealed  up  in  monitors,  of  compara-  were  able  to  hug  pretty  closely  moat  parti 

lively  recent  constnictioit,  in  the  Atlantic  of  the  Cuban  coast.     Had  the  Spanish  gim 

and  the  Pacific.     There  was  not  an  hour,  at  Santiago  kept  our  fleet  at  a  gresia&- 

from  Brst  to  last,  I  «-ill  venture  to  say,  that  tance,  we  shoi^d  have  lamented  still  moie 

we  would  not  gladlv  have  exchanged  the  bitterly  the  policy  which  gave  us  alngpali 

whole  six  for  two  battle-ships  of  less  aggre-  monitors  for  mobile  battle-ships. 
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STOIUKS  OF  THE  WOrXDKIl  )»X  TlIK  FIELD  .VXD  IX  THE  HOSPITAL 

By  rtTEPUKs  BovsAL. 

S  we  gazed  upon  it  from  afar,  the  unceasing  "  mp  rap  "  of  the  regular. 

the  I'harge  of  the  two  gal-  almost  mechanical  musketry  fire  that  cane 

lunt  infantry  brigades  up  the  sweeping  down  from  the  Spanish  podtion. 

slopes  leading  to  the  heights  And  with  this  inspiration,  in  one  place,  right 

where  the  San  Juan  fort  was  by  the  fort,  the  human  wave  rose  and  ran 

perched   resembled  nothing  out  into  a  point.     You  could  count  on  the 

30  much  as  a  great  wave  sweeping  slowly  fingers  of  your  hand  the  brave  men  who  were 

in  from  the  sea.     Before  our  eyes,  in  some  leading  it,  and  even  as  yoa  coonted  they  grev 

places,   the  great  ware   grew  smaller  and  fewer,  the  arms  of  some  going  \nldly  up  in 

thinner,  and  now  and  again  would  subside  the  air  as  they  fell.     Then,  with  a  weak  and 

and  .'^eemed  about  to  dissolve  altogether,  as  tired  cheer,  half  a  dozen  men  came  out  upon 

though  roblted  of  all  its  force  and  impetus  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  blockhonse, 

by  the  rLisjrtH^l  reefs.     It  seemed  even,  for  looking  strangely  tall  against  the  s^  line. 

mumi^nt.-'.  as  though  the  waves  must  fall  back,  I  expected  to  see  them  mowed  down,  tb^ 

our  thin,  bri^ken  line  recede,  for  the  impos-  were  so  pitifully  few,  but  the  Spaniards  had 

sible  had  been  attempted,  and  the  fire  that  tied.     In  no  instance  did  our  line  come  into 

came  from  the  blockhouse  was  more  than  closer  contact  with  the  retreating  Spaniards 

tiesh  and  blood  could  stand  against.     Still  than  from  100  to  150  yards,  and  I  am  afraid 

the  scattered  bunches  of  men  kept  moving  the  artists  who    have  pictured    the  scene 

wearily  up  the  hill,  with  their  necks  stretched  differently  have  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 

out    ea-ierly  and    dragging    their  lagging  tion  to  draw   the  conventional  scene  of  a 

bi»!it-.-'.     !lut  the  little  clumps  of  blue  which  hand-to-hand  conflict,  and   1  am  sure  the? 

did  not  advance,  which  could  not  move,  the  have  failed  to  reiuresent  things  as  they  were. 

heaps  of  dead  and  wounded,  which  in  their 

blue  clothing  stood  out  so  strikingly  against  ^  p^._^,^  ^F  THE  sirrH. 
the  grtrrn  riacKground  of  the  jungle  grasses. 

Were  trr.p.vinj:  more  numerous  with   every  The  leader  of  this  thin  and  scattered  line, 

smi'kel-f.-ij  vnW^y  that  came  from  the  block-  this  forlorn  hope  that  persisted  inadvaodiiK 

houi<e.  through  the  leaden  hail,  was  Lieatenant  Ori 

Truly,  at  this  crisis,  it  seemed  as  though  — of  a  family  that  has  given  many  a  bnw 

th^-  blue  waves  woui.i  not  rtach  the  hilltop,  soldier  to  our  country,  but  none  braver  than 

as  th^jgh  the  men  who  had  fallen  upon  the  he.     There  raced  with  him,  mnning  neck 

?k'pi?sha-i  fallen  in  vain.  Then  the  bugle  note  and  neck  the  gauntlet  of  death,   a  color- 

■•  to  tht-  ..harg.^ "  was  heard  again,  over  the  bearer  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  carrying 

valley  an.i  j;.  tht-  hill :  three  of  the  buglers  of  -his  great  dag  unfurled  to  the  battle  bn«e; 

the  Sixth  Infantry  ainntf.  gave  their  last  dmg  a  prirate  of  the  Sixth  Infantry :  and  a  little 

l'rea:h  t.-  this  trumpet  call,  which  shall  never  flute-player  of  the  Sxth — a  boy  of  sixteen. 

ilie  away  in  the  memory  of  their  countr}'-  looking,  however,  barely  fourteen,  who,  wlien 

men.     It  was  heard  again  and  again,  above  the  regiment  came  out  <^  the  jnagie  and  the 
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of  those  who  attempted  it,  many  paid  for  gray-eyed,  freckled-face  boy,  sat  at  the  fe« 

their  temerity  with  their  lives.     I  now  fol-  of  the  officer  for  whose  approving  smile  he  hai 

lowed  the  sergeant,  on  hands  and  knees,  to  shown  such  courage  that  day.     Then  anofi* 

the  littlt^  hollow  in  the  hill  where  he  and  his  cer  of  the  Sixth  came  by,  and  in  all  kindness, 

foinpanions,  a  mixed  crowd  of  men  from  one  for  it  was  no  place  for  children,  scolded  the 

cavalry  and  three  infantry  regiments,  were  boy  and  ordered  him  back  to  the  hospital, 

waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  intrenching  And  then  the  little  fellow  told  how  it  had 

tools  which  never  came.     They  talked  about  happened. 

grub,  torn  coats,  broken  shoes  and  pickaxes,  **  1  was  going  back,"  he  said;  **  I  wanted 

just  as  if  they  had  not  come  out  unscathed  to  go  back  to  the  hospital  and  look  after  CSol- 

from  th(^  most  deadly  charge  that  American  onel  Egl)ert  when  he  fell   wounded,  and  I 

troops  ever  engiigt^l  in.     And  1  listened  all  was  doing  no  good  at  the  front,  for  ny  lite 

ears  and  attention,  but  they  could  not  quite  is  ruined  with  the  mud  and  the  rain.    Bil 

hold  my  attention,  because  of  an  uncanny  just  as  I  started  back  I  heard  Mr.  (M  mf, 

thing  that  lay  there  u]K)n  the  ground  about  '  Now  all  the  boys  who  ia  brave  will  ftbf 

six  f4*et  away.     When  the  sergeant  saw  that  me ;  all  the  boys  who's  brave,  folknr  Be!' 

my  eyes  were  riveted  u]M)n  it,  his  gaze  shifted  and  then  he  rushed  ahead,  and  keptthst^ 

uneasily  from  it  to  me,  and  then  the  c(mver-  for  'bout  half  an  hour,  restin^r  a  little  lAie^ 

sation  l)egan  to  flag.     1  look  at  it  again,  it  and  then  rushing  ahead.     And  evetj  Ifcosbe 

seems  to  be  a  <Ioor-mat,  all  smeared  with  started  up,  he  would  shout  back,  '  NiV,  d 

blood  and  gore;  then  the  door-mat  seems  to  the  boys  who's  brave  will  follow  me!'   ft 

be  covered  with  the  Spanish  uniform,  and  at  all  the  boys  followed  him,  and  as  I  was  Q^tar 

last  1  spring  to  my  feet  an<l  say,  **  What  is  I  got  farther  ahead  than  most." 

that.  Sergeant  ?    Why,  it  moves!"  **  Weren't  you  afraid,  sonny  ?"  iifBni 

'*  It's  a  man,  or  it  wius  a  man."     Theser-  the  officer,  grinning  with  delight. 

geant  shifts  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  **  I  was  very  fearful,  sir,  bat  I  VHiH 

glances  from  one  of  his  comrades  to  another:  afraid." 

but  the  whole  detachment  look  a  little  sheep-  While  we  were  talking,  a  colonel  of  cmbj 

ish  and  out  of  countenance.    Finally,  one  man  came  riding  up  the  hill  as  far  as  he  could g<N 

spoke  up:  *'  No,  it  wasn't  a  man,"  he  said;  and  then  dismounting  came  on  on  foot.    Si 

**  it  was  a  murdering,  cowardly  scoundrel,  face  was  stern  and  ashen,  with  the  look  of  a 

lie  was  lying  wounded  cm  the  edge  of  the  man  \vho  has  seen  his  son  die  at  his  side  sot 

trt>nch  where  lie  had  fallen  in  attempting  to  an  hour  before.     He  listened  to  the  little 

escap.'.  win-n  Lii'utt-nant  Hrd  of  «>ur  company  flute-player,  and  smiled  with  pleasmre  at  the 

ran  past  him  toward  the  blockhouse:  and  boy's  brave  answer.     **  Ah,  yes,"  he  nid, 

seeing  that  the  fellow  would  be  kilknl  by  the  "  there  are  many  brave  boys  left,  and  yoa 

flre  from  his  own  men,  he  turned  to  two  of  will  make  a  good  soldier  some  day, "  and  pat- 

us  and  sjiid.  '  Take  that  Si)aniard,  and  carry  ting  the  little  fellow  on  the  shoulder,  he^mt 

him  behind  the  blockhouse,  out  of  the  flre.'  on.* 

Tho  mnm.lrd  lisWned.  then  pulling  out  a  t,,^.  ,,.^^,^^1,^0  ix  the  jungle. 

pistol,  he  ]u»ked  it  m  our  lieutenant  s  face 

ami  bU'w  oui  his  brains,  killing  <m  the  spot  After  the  rain  and  during  the  hour  of  dait- 

the  brave  boy  that  we  had  been  fi^llowing  all  ness  before  the  moon  rose,  in  all  the  fullness 

the  day,  who.  even  in  the  mt)ment  of  vie-  of  its  warm  tropical  beauty,  over  the  battle- 

tory.  had  thought   how  he  might  siive  the  field,  the  wounded,  who  had  been  crouching 

scomulrers  life.    Tlie  Spaniard  then  fell  back  behiml  the  bushes  near  which  they  fell  or  in 

smiling  likf  a  deviU  but  1  reckon  we  knocked  the  little  dressing-stations  directly  beliiDi 

that  exjTrssioii  lUii  of  his  face.     Yes,  that's  the  firing  line,  where  they  had  been  cared 

him,  thoii^li  his  nwii  in.  it  her  would  not  know  for  as  far  as  the  devotion  of  their  comrade? 

him :  we  clubbed  iiim  lo  death  with  the  butts  and  the  courage  of  the  surgeons  and  thehn^ 

of  our  rifles.**  pital  stewanis  could  supply  the  absolute  want 

of  proper  medical  and  surgical  supplies,  were 

Tni:  iiTTi.i:  Fi.rTn-ri.AYn:  a<;vin.  placed  on  blankets  caked  with  mud  and  wei 

from  the  recent  rain,  and  carried  down  the 

When  I  cri'pt  i)!!,  1  found  the  little  flute-  hillside  under  a  dropping  fire  from  the  eneray. 

plavtT  siuini:  l.y  youiii:  *^rd's  body,  at  the  and  back  along  the  forest  road  which  led 

place  whrvx^  w,^  ;it':i!-w;ir.ls  l>iiri»'il  him,  by  the 

trenche<  wh'w^i  liu'  'rweTitv-lourih  Infantr\'  •t-.- :.i.' ni.-.-.ni  ..f  iho  youn>r  fluto-nUTtT  howMitn--^ 

MiUMt|in  i.A\    OK  V  vlplol.        1  he    lUtle    chap,    a  ,.in  4:^  ,  .:■  n- ..  :!k.:  wc  havi-  imltx-U  liwta  brave  M»l.:\r 
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l^fr,  indf^l,  not  until  the  armistice  was  de-  were  discovered  this  evening^  had  been  hnrag^ 

riared,  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  back  to  the  dressing-station,  when  the  mooi 

when  the  men  had  time  to  ransack  the  hill-  rose  above  the  dark  forest  line  and  lit  vp 

Hide  and  the  valley  for  the  missing.     And  the  battlefield  and  the  heights  of  &m  Joa 

there  were  some  -those  who  had  the  strength  as  clearly,  and,  indeed,   more  clearly  tha 

wh^n  they  fell  to  crawl  through  the  cactus,  day,  for  there  was  now  not  the  dazzling  foite 

the  Spanish  bayonet,  and  all  manner  of  prickly  and  the  confusing  mirage  of  the  pitiless  sim* 

and  trailing  plants  into  the  deeper  and  more  light  to  blind  the  sight.     The  majority  of 

I^rotected  recesses  of  the  jungle  -who  were  these  men  had  had  their    wounds  dre^ 

nevtjr  discovered  at  all  until  days,  many  days,  where  they  fell,  or  soon  after  falling,  witk 

ha<l  passed ;  and  the  gathering  of  the  vultures  the  first-aid  bandages.     There  were  veiy  few 

told  where  sr^me  poor  fellow  had  died  ^ith-  indeed  to  whom  it  had  been  possible  to  give 

out  care  and  without  food,  of  his  wounds  or  any  further  attention  than  this,  as  the  regi- 

from  starvation.     Of  such  an  one,  when  his  mental  surgeons,  for  want  of  transportation, 

place  of  hiding  was  discovered,  there  was,  had  been  unable  to  bring  their  medical  chests, 

iis  a  rule,  only  left  a  whitened  skeleton  and  and  those  whowere  best  provided  carried  with 

I)ieceH  of  the  uniform  he  had  worn.     The  last  them  only  small  pocket  cases.     Under  these 

resting-place  of  not  a  few  was  never  discov-  circumstances,  then,  the  distribution  to  the 

(*red  at  all.  soldiers *of  the  first-aid  bandages,  which  had 

I  l>elieve  I  am  giving  a  moderate  estimate  taken  place  several  days  before,  was  a  ^jeat 

when  I  say  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  men  blessing,  and  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives, 

wounded  on  July  1st  received  no  attention  When  the  first-aid  bandages  were  applied, 

and  were  not  brought  liack  to  the  division  the  wounded  man  and  those  who  helped  him 

hospital  until  the  afternoon  of  July  3d.     This  were,  as  a  rule,  under  fire,  which  made  any 

night  we  knew  nothing,  and  had  not  the  but  the  most  summary  methods  of  wound- 

Klightest  suspicion,  of  how  numerous  the  un-  dressing  quite  impossible.    Fortunately  these 

(liscovored  wounded  were.     Those  that  had  bandages,  so  simple  and  practical, lent  them- 

been  discovered  and  brought  back  to  the  selves  excellently  well   to    this   procedure, 

dressing-station  by  the  creek  were  far  more  The  first  thing  the  soldiers  or  the  hospital 

numerous  than  even  those  who  had  followed  attendants  would  do  when  they  came  upon  a 

the   battle    most    closely   had  anticipated,  wounded  man  was,  in  the  case  of  a  wound  in 

Shortly  after  sunset  a  long  train  of  army  the  body,  to  tear  oflf  his  shirt,  or  in  the  case 

wagons,  which,   in  default  of  ambulances,  of  a  wound  in  the  leg,  tear  off  his  trousers. 

w<»n»  to  carry  the  wounded  back  to  the  di-  and  then  wrap  around  the  w^ound  the  first-aid 

vision  hospital  and  to  Siboney,  came  rattling  bandage. 

up  to  the  dressing-station,  and  here  were  The  wound-dressers  were  generally  in  such 

loaded  with  the  sadly  moaning  and  pitifully  haste,   and    the  wounded  men    usually  so 

mutilated  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  helpless  to  assist  in  any  way,  and  their  shirts 

in  the  gallant  charge.     To  the  song  of  the  and  trousers  so  rotten  from  the  drenching 

shrapnel  and  the  crackling  sound  of  the  Mau-  rains  in  which  they  had  been  worn  without 

sur  bullets,  as  they  tore  their  way  through  change  day  or  night,  that  the  taking  off  of 

th(^  jun^lis  and  amid  the  sharp,  exploding  the  clothing  was  literally  what  I  call  it— 

rt^ports  overhead,  which  gave  rise  to  the  be-  tearing,  and  the  garment  came  oflf  so  rent  as 

lief  among  our  men  that  the  Spaniards  were  to  be  quite  useless  for  further  wear.     Conse- 

iising  explosive  bullets,*  the  wounded  were  quently  the  soldiers  were  carried  half-naked, 

takt'u  out  of  the   improvised   litters  upon  or,  if  they  had  been  wounded  in  both  the 

which  tlu»y  had  been  brought  down,  loaded  body  and  the  lower  limbs,  as  was  so  fre- 

irito  tlu'  springless  army  wagons,  and  started  quently  the  case,  entirely  naked,  to  the  army 

down  the  trail,  where  for  many  a  mile  they  wagons  and  so  down  to  the  hospital,  where 

wen^  potted  at  by  sharpshooters,  and  were,  there  wjis  not  a  scrap  of  clothing  or  bedding 

indeiMl,  for  a  ronsidorabUMJistanoe  well  within  forthcoming  to   cover  them  with.      Those 

tlu»  range  of  the  fire  of  the  Spanish  riflemen  who  were  stripped  in  this  way  during  the 

in  their  tn^iches.  daytime  were  baked  and  blistered  by  the 

(hdy  about  half  of  the  wounded  men  who  fierce  sunlight,  only  to  shiver  with  the  pene- 

. trating  cold  and  dampness  after  the  rain 

'   I  n<H<>  ii-|i,ii(^  u  ln<  li  M»iin<l«'«l  ho  iniiili  like  o\plii»iVi>  lull-     ij  Jx^ii  Ji-         ai_         i_mi       •    i.*. 

Ill- vv.-r.- .i.M.i.ii.-.. .,«(:i-i..iM(i  iiyiiir  y<.|i:ir:tiion  of  the  <«.]>-   had  ceascu  to  fall  and  wnen  tne  cnill  nigbt 

III  I    Miki  I    tmni  till-   iMillit   in  iiliil  air.     Tlu"  Spaiiiiinl?*  liar-     p.ir«p   /%n 
I...JI-.1   111.    H|,i,r  Mi^j,ii  i,in  uf  till'  aiiiiuuiiiliiiii   that  urwon-     *-**'"*^   "**• 

,.-in-:  I-  «r  .li.i  of  tiirir-.    It  is  MonLth'-K  cniy  aiioth.-r       Kuowiug  that  hc  was  totallv  unprepared 
rill. till  iiii  -m.iiu...n.. tiai trajirii.rj  rifl»-!«.  to  clothe  or  covor  the  woundcd  that  would 
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of  about  four  miles  to  the  hospital,  which  agony  were  suffering  more  than  the  strong- 
many  a  man  now  dead  would  have  survived  est  man  could  bear.  I  shall  never  forget 
had  the  journey  been  made  with  more  suit-  the  sight  which  I  shall  now  attempt,  not  to 
able  transportation  and  under  more  civilized  describe,  but  simply  to  outline;  it  is  the  one 
circumstances.  The  trail  leading  back  to  the  most  lasting  and  indelible  of  my  impres- 
Siboney,  for  such  it  is,  though  set  down  upon  sions  of  the  war.  And  yet  it  is  so  fantastic 
the  Spanish  maps  as  a  royal  road,  was  washed  and  so  horrible  that  at  times  I  have  tried  to 
out  in  many  places  by  the  tropical  rains  that  dismiss  it  altogether  from  my  paind  as  an  nn- 
were  now  falling,  and  in  others  was  so  over-  real  and  a  gruesome  dream  which  came  to  me 
grown  with  weeds  that  it  scarcely  deserved  in  an  access  of  fever.  But,  unfortunately, 
to  be  dignified  even  with  the  name  of  trail,  there  were  others  with  me  who  saw  it,  others 
Certainly  in  many  places  it  was  very  obscure,  whose  memory  of  it  coincides  with  mine. 
There  were  four  creeks  to  be  crossed  be-  We  had  filled  our  canteens  and  poured  into 
tween  the  front  and  the  division  hospital,  them  a  few  precious  drops  of  the  lime  juice 
and  these  creeks  the  corps  of  engineers  had  which  the  soldiers  so  thirsted  for,*  and  were 
failed  to  bridge,  though  they  made  repeated,  on  the  far  side  of  the  stream  when  the  first 
but  most  unsuccessful,  attempts  to  do  so.*  wagon  of  the  noisy,  creaking  train  came  out 

The  army  wagons  were  perfectly  bare  and  of  the  forest  trail  toward  us  and  pitched 

empty.     Upon  neither  the  side-boarding  nor  down  the  precipitous  bank  into  the  stream, 

the  flooring  were  there  divisions  or  cross-  There  came  from  the  wagon,  as  it  drew  near, 

bars  by  which  a  passenger  could  retain  his  a  strange,  low,  moaning  sound.    It  seemed 

position  when  the  wagons  tilted  for\\'ard  or  too  regular,  altogether  too  mechanical,  to 

backw^ard  and  from  one  side  to  the  other,  come  from  human  beings  in  distress:  per- 

as  they  did  every  fifty  paces  owing  to  the  haps  the  axles  and  the  tires  needed  greasing, 

inequalities  of  the  rugged  road.     This  was  I  thought.    Then  suddenly  the  moon  came 

terrible  enough,  because  of  the  most  acute  sailing  out  from  behind  the  forest  trees,  and 

suffering  it  caused  to  the  wounded,  but  it  I  shall  try  and  tell  you  something  of  what  it 

was  much  worse  when  the  wagons,  driven  disclosed,  something  of  what  I  saw  in  the 

blindly  in  the  darkness  over  an  almost  unex-  one  moment  I  had  the  courage  and  heart 

plored  trail,  plunged  forward  down  the  banks  to  look  upon  the  blood-curdling  spectacle, 

of  the  stream,  and  after  many  a  delay,  caused  Having  no  way  of  retaining  their  positions 

by  the  balking  of  the  mules  and  the  heavy  through  all  the  jolting  and  the  jarring,  the 

mire,  were  driven  at  a  gallop  up  the  other  sliding  backward  and  forward,  the  wounded 

side.  whom,  but  half  an  hour  before,  I  had  seen 

It  was  at  a  ford  a  mile  back  from  the  each  in  his  place  and  as  far  as  space  was 
dressing-station,  where  we  waited  and  filled  concerned  comparatively  comfortable,  now 
our  dry  canteens  with  water,  that  I  first  real-  lay  all  huddled  together  in  indescribable  con- 
ized  the  suffering  which  the  absence  of  proper  fusion.  There  they  lay,  a  squirming,  writh- 
transportation  entailed  upon  the  wounded,  ing  mass  of  naked,  blood-stained,  and  ban- 
Here  it  was  that  I  began  to  understand  that  daged  limbs.  ...  It  was  haard  indeed  to 
the  men  whom  I  had  heard  crying  out,  as  we  realize,  as  I  heard  their  pitiful  cries,  that 
passed  them  on  the  dark  trail,  **  Stop,  stop!  these  were  the  same  brave,  patient  fellows 
For  God's  sake,  let  me  get  out  and  die  in  the  who  had  smiled  so  cheerfully  as  we  helped 
grass!"  were  not  delirious,  but  in  conscious  them  into  the  wagon  half  an  hour  before, 

♦  Had  the  building  of  lho«c  bridgt-s  been  left  for  half  a  day  "^^^  *^®  thoUght  that,  at  loast  f Or  the  preS- 

t()  a  detjiil  of  Michipan  Inmbermon,  who  were  well  represented  eut,  their  CTeatest  SUfferiUfirS  WOrO  at  an  end. 

in  the  Michigan  regiment*,  or  to  a  few  frontiersmen  of  the  -ir                 iji             ,                         j.-j- 

reguhifH,  the  bridg(^  would  have  been  built,  and  good  bridges  lOU  WOUlO  have    DOeU   mOVed  tO  mdlgUatlOn 

by  =K^d'T!;,™""K;'M,tr/S?/"fhc!'"„'^^^^^^^  had  the  bodies  that  were  heaped  together  in 

building  brldgow  ou  imiKT,  and  the  entrinetir  Boldicrs  kept  try- 
ing to  realize  theKe  Hcitntinc  inoiif^trogitlee  in  wood.    But  the        ♦  The  very  few  boxes  of  this  precious  and,  in  such  a  cll- 

only  one  of  those  attoiiipttMl  that  came  at  all  near  completion,  mate,  almost  indispenwible  drink  represented  the  full  extent 

I  saw  fall  down  under  its  own  wolL'ht.    Every  gun  that  was  of  the  appreciation  which  was  shown  by  the  officials  of  the 

drawn  through  these  creeks  stuck  in  the  mud  at  tlie  Iwttom,  Commissary   and    Subsistence   Department   of   the   dietary 

and  all  traffic  over  the  road  had  to  be  suspende<l  for  hours  at  necessary  to  the  successful   prosecution  of  a  tropical  cam- 

a  time  w hile  a  battalion  of  men  waded  into  the  water  and  paign.     Our  baked  beans  and  the  fat  bacon,  with  all  thdr 

l)eeame  thoroughlv  chilled  in  drawing  the  enn  out.     And  heating  properties,  would  have  been  suitable  food  for  a  North 

w hen,  ns  was  so  often  the  case,  the  bottom  of  the  fords  was  Pole  expedition  or  a  journey  to  the  Klondike.     Bat  to  be 

covertnl  witli  grt^at  granite  boulders,  the  magnificent  artillery  eaten  in  the  tropics  they  were  simply  poisonous,  and  I  have 

horses  wero  la mi'd  and  deeply  cut  about  the  shoulders  by  thefr  always  thought  that,  as  this  was  the  only  eort  of  food  ob- 

iron  collars  drawn  liuht  by  the  sudden  jolts  of  thei»e  enforced  tainable,  it  was  a  very  great  blessing  that  we  were  able  to  get  io 

halts.    But  thoroughly  dlscreditabh;  as  were  thes<»  incidents,  very  little  of  it.    It  \a  undenlablv  true  that  the  regiments  of 

they  wen'  as  iiotliinir  in  comparison  with  the  suffering  w  hich  the  first  division  to  advance,  which  liveti  on  starvation  rations 

theselittlcMinbridireticreeks.  over  which  an  athletic  man  could  at  the  front  for  the  first  week  after  landing,  were  in  ronch 

almost  sprlnii,  entaile<l  ui)on  the  sick  and  the  wounded  who  l>etter  physical  condition  than  the  troops  which,  remaining 

were  jolunl  down  the  precipitous  banks  and  up  again  in  the  behind  on  the  beach  and  under  a  tropical  son,  gorged  them- 

lumbering  army  w  agons.  selves  with  this  heating  and  greasy  food. 
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SUiwIy,  wry  slowly  indewi  il  seemed  to  man    who    knows   that    the    fulfillmen:  4 

m«:  ari'i  to  all  of  u.-  who  wer*?  anxious  to  have  his  la?t  mortal   wish    de^^ends   upiOD  iK—i 

th»'  '.voundwl  nri'rn  Hxamin»r<l  and  thtrir  wounds  stranger.     1   look   down    one    row  and  op 

prop»?rly  dr*r.->»:*l,  the  human  freijrht  wae  un-  another  until  at  last  I  come  ujKm  them,  £sl 

lo;td<Mi  ;it  the  entrance  to  the  hospital  inclo-  knew  I  would,  those  eyes  which   have  bstt 

sun-.     Here  you  roul'J  see  in  the  moonlight,  resting  upon  me  i^ith  such  an  expression  of 

.su-p»-n«l»-d  from  a  tall  hamU>o.  hijrh  up  aUive  intense  anxiety.     Wlien   this  woundHl  nui 

Xh*'  »'ntrarir:*-  in  ih^-.  indoHure,  the  Ued  (>oss  sees  that,  by  the  strange  unfathomable  poTtT 

of  I'ity  and  the  White  Flag  of  I'eace.     At  of  telejiathy,  which  none  c»f  us  can  eiplaiL 

the   gate  there  wa.s  on   guanl  a  detail  of  but  which  all  of  us  have  experienced,  he  hse 

«ol'ii»-rr!  to  s*-arch  the  wounde<l  for  arms  as  attracted  my  attention,  his  eyes  leave  mi* 

th*-y  Aer*-  carri*-'!  or  hobbled  pa-st  into  the  and  fall  upon  the  figure  of  a  young  surg««fl 

dnV-;:.---taiion.      Their  rifles   and   pistols  who,  with  his  back  to  us.   is  kneeling  over 

w*-re  iak»-n  away  from  them,  and  this  sepa-  another  wounded  man  about  fifty  feet  awaj: 

ration    of  the   wounded    s^ilrjier  from    his  and  I  understand  what  he  would  have  me  do. 

w»-ap'iri  gave  ri.-e  to  many  jjathetic  scenes,  though  no  word  is  spoken. 

The  rirl»'S  wnre  .-ta^-knl  in  long  rows  along  In  a  few  minutes  I  have  brought  the  bn&r 

th»'  roa«l,  and  the  cartridge  lielts  were  piled  surgeon  back.     He  recognizes    the  soWier, 

uji   in  ever>'  «lirw:tion.     One  after  another  who  lielonged  to  the  regiment  in  which  be 

the  ni«ri  were  carrie<l  into  the  inclosure,  and  had  served  before  being  detached  for  hospital 

laid  flown  sr^mewhere,  each  with  his  ticket  work.      He  places  his  arm  around  the  pucr 

an*!  numU*r.     And  there,  in  the  long  files,  fellow's  shoulder   in  a  friendly  way,  whkh 

lh«'y  lay  hour  aft»'r  hour  u]nm  the  wet  grass  makes  him  smile.  **  \\liat  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

aij'l  '::.  rf.»- d^-w,  waiting  patiently  and  with-  For  some  moments  the  poor  fellow's  lips 

out  a  riiurniur  to  be  examined  and  to  learn  tremble,  move  spasmodically,  and  yet  make 

what    fate    the    next    few    hours    had   in  no  articulate  sound.     Finally  we  catch,  hor- 

.-tore.  ever,  what  he  is  saying  with  such  painfcl 

rp  and  down  the  rows  the  younger  sur-  effort.     "Truth,  truth,"   he  mutters,  vr:\ 

geons  hurry,  on  the  lookout  for  men  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  in  a  searching,  pleadioj: 

pressing  ciuies  of  hemorrhage,  where  time  gaze  upon  the  doctor.     He  understands,  and 

\A  vi-ry  life  itself.     These  they  take  out  of  looks  the  man  over  carefully.     He  is  shot 

their  turn,  and  carry  up  to  the  examina-  through  the  stomach,  and  is  dying  of  iottf- 

tir.n-iabli*,  where  the  light  of  four  or  five  nal  hemorrhage. 

flaming  ton-h«*rt  and  the  sputtering,  smoking       **  Well,  H ,  I  will  tell  you  the  tntL 

la::  [■    .-!:«-d  a   gr*-«-n,   unnatural  light  over  Xo  man,  not  even  a  doctor,  can  speak  ^tb 

their  hlond-siained  bodies,  and  over  the  sur-  certainty,  but  I  believe  you  are  very  seri- 

giMins  working  away  as  calmly  as  though   ously  wounded  ;you  have  done  your  duty' " 

they  were  examining  the  mwrhanism   of  a  The  dying  man  interrupts;  he  has  under- 

wMtch  that  was  a  little  out  of  orcler.     .Mean-  stood  very  quickly.    "  Pocket,  right."    And 

whili-  tlie  attendants  bustle  about,  carrying  as  we  have  now  learned  to  understand  the 

strange-looking  instruments  that  glisten  like  staccato  way  of  speaking  which  the  poor 

.silver  in   the  moonlight.     Now  and  again  fellow  has  adopted  in  his  agony  for  the econ- 

they  Tnov(;  a  little  to  one  side,  and  you  can  omy  of  breath,  the  doctor  dives  his  handisto 

see  them  wringing  out  sponges  that  are  dark  his  ])ocket  and  pulls  out  a  handful  of  thelii- 

and  heavy  with  the  ebbing  flood  of  many  a  tie,  hard,  red  berries  that  grew  everywhen? 

man's  life-blood.  by  the  side  of  the  jungle    trail  we  ha« 

L  too,  sit  down  for  a  few  moments  in  the  marched   from  the  sea.     The   soldier  haJ 

(•ircl<-  of  the  wounded,  who.  bewildered  by  picked  and  strung  them   upon  a  piece  of 

tln'  liiilii  and  all  thi»  noise  and  bustle  of  the  thread  to  make  a  necklace  of. 

busy  jilaci',  li.-  th«Te  blinking  and  watching  **  Write,*' he  mutters;  and  the  kindly  do^ 

thr»  surgeons  at  thrir  work.     As  I  lie  there  ti)r  opens  his  note-book,  in  which  there  were 

a  si-nsation  of  nnnilmess  creeps  up  my  limbs  already  set  down  the  last  words  of  not  afe* 

frr>rn  tlifi  damp  ground  and  tinally  ends  in  a  voices  that  are  now  still.     The  dying  soHitr 

cliili.     How  long   I   stay,    aghast   ami   be-  summons  all  his  remaining  strength  for :!:? 

ninnlMMJ    l,y  the  s])ectacle,    I  have  no  idea,  great  etfort  as  the  surgeon  kneels  beside hir 

At.  last,  however,  I  am  aroused.     I  feel  that  with  book  and  pencil  in  hand  and  with  hi? 

tlu-re  is  sonu^  om*  in  that  crowd  of  sufferers  ear  close  to  the  purple  lips.      .     .     . 

whos«*  evMs  are  tix«Ml  upon  me.     Not  idly  or  **  Have  you  got  it  ?  "  was  the  first  bn4« 

car»'l»'.-sly,  but  with  the  eloquent  look  of  a  sentence  he  spoke  when  he  had  rerived  fw^ 
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their  torn  and  mutilated  bodies  every  con-  The  attendants  hurried  the  hopelessly 
ceivable  wound  that  man  can  suffer.  And  wounded  man  away  from  the  zone  of  light 
not  from  a  single  one  of  them  is  heard  a  around  the  table,  and  laid  him  down  under 
word  of  complaint.  Of  a  natural  anxiety  as  to  the  great  ceiba-tree,  with  a  blanket  wrapped 
their  individual  chances  they  gave  no  signs,  about  him  and  with  a  bundle  of  guinea  grass 
but  lay  there  quietly  and  still,  with  that  peace  *  to  pillow  his  head.  It  was  a  qiuet  place,  ae- 
of  mind  which  comes  from  the  consciousness  eluded  from  all  the  hurry  and  bustle  by  a 
of  duty  that  has  been  well  done.  Now  and  hedge-like  thicket.  Here,  stretched  out  in  a 
again  they  would  turn  their  weary,  tired  eyes  semicircle,  lay  all  those  upon  whom  it  was 
toward  the  table  where  their  comrades  were  thought  not  fair  to  theii*  comrades  to  waste  a 
passing  before  them  under  the  probe  and  moment's  care.  Here  each  man  is  dying  bis 
the  knife ;  but  I  heard  not  a  single  outburst  own  death,  as  different  from  that  of  his 
of  impatience  or  an  expression  of  anxiety  neighbor  as  his  life  has  been.  Some  fail 
from  any  man  to  hasten  his  turn,  so  that  he  gently,  falling  asleep  like  tired  children ;  and 
might  learn  the  sooner  whether  it  was  time  for  some  the  hand  of  time  is  turned  back, 
or  eternity  that  was  opening  before  him.  and  it  is  given  them  to  live  one  moment  be- 
Here  under  the  light  that  beat  upon  the  fore  they  go  in  the  vanished  yesterday, 
operating-table  and  the  cold,  searching  eye  These  are  babbling  the  dear  names  which 
of  the  surgeon,  the  wounded  are  divided  into  with  the  passing  of  time  have  become  nn- 
two  classes :  those  whose  wounds  are  dressed,  familiar,  and  their  faces  grow  soft  as  they 
and  for  whom  a  regular  treatment  is  ordered  hear  again  the  voices  for  which  they  have 
and  written  out  upon  the  little  tags  that  are  listened  in  vain  and  see  again  the  faces  that 
tied  around  each  man's  arm,  and  those  who  passed  beyond  their  ken  long  ago.  And 
are  past  saving  and  for  whom  nothing  can  some  there  are  who  struggle,  who  moan  pit- 
be  done.  I  remember  the  first  of  those  I  eously  and  cry  aloud,  and  shrinking  back  from 
saw  that  came  into  this  category  of  the  the  great  transformation,  die  the  terrible 
hopelessly  wounded,  of  those  whose  injuries  death  of  conscious  agony.  God  speed  them 
were  so  obviously  mortal  that  the  overworked  to  the  bourne  toward  which  they  sail,  and 
surgeons  did  not  feel  justified  in  wasting  a  spare  us  the  death  of  conscious  agony.  .  .  . 
moment  upon  them.  His  face  was  livid,  and  To  His  beloved  He  giveth  sleep  and  beauty 
the  attendants  drew  him  over  the  table  as  which  is  not  all  of  this  world ;  as  they  lie 
though  he  had  been  a  sack  of  meal.  there  so  calmly, with  arms  crossed,  a  strange 
**  WTiy  do  you  bring  a  man  here  looking  light  falls  upon  their  upturned  faces,  out  of 
like  that  ?  "  asked  the  surgeon-major,  some-  which,  by  a  process  not  known  to  alchemy, 
what  sternly.  all  the  dross  and  worldliness  have  been  re- 
**  Because,  Major,"  answered  the  young  fined.  No,  it  is  not  the  moonlight,  but  the 
contract  surgeon,  **  I  think  we  can  save  this  pale  reflection  of  those  beacons  which  they 
fellow's  life  by  laparotomy."  alone  who  are  dying  there  can  see. 

The  major  grew  interested.  **  Very  pretty  Now  and  again  a  rough  soldier,  heavily 
case;  nice  operation  indeed."  Then  losing  booted  and  bearded  like  the  pard,  but  soft- 
interest,  **  And  perhaps  we  might  save  his  ened  by  the  scenes  of  suffering  that  surround 
life ;  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  re-  him  into  the  most  tender  of  nurses,  picks  his 
cuperating  after  the  shock  of  laparotomy  on  way  carefully  in  and  out  among  the  rows  of 
a  diet  of  hard  tack  and  rancid  pork  ?  "  the  dying,  pouring  upon  their  parched  lips 
The  contract  surgeon  admitted  with  a  laugh  the  precious  drops  of  water^nd  mopping 
that  he  never  had  and  never  expected  to.  from  the  cold  foreheads  greaS^mads  of  per- 
**  Anyhow,"  continued  the  major,  with  the  spiration  with  a  sponge  steeped  in  alcohol 
confidence  of  a  man  aware  that  his  reasoning  and  vinegar,  which  gives  them  the  strength 
is  unanswerable,  *'  we  can't  waste  time  on  to  manfully  bear  the  pangs  of  dissolution, 
doubtful  cases.  It  would  be  hardly  a  kind-  Now  and  again  you  are  aroused  by  the  steady 
ness  to  cut  this  man  all  to  pieces,  and  then  tramp  of  the  burying  detail,  and  you  see  tti 
to  let  him  die  by  inches  of  starvation,  or  sergeant  as  he  passes  down  the  line,  throw- 
from  want  of  food  proper  to  his  condition,  ing  the  light  of  his  lantern  upon  the  white 
Besides,  we  must  do  the  greatest  good  for  marble  faces  and  quietly  bidding  his  men  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  there  are  stacks  carry  away  those  human  shells  from  which 
of  soldiers  out  there  who,  if  w^e  get  at  them  the  brave  souls  have  fled  even  while  yon 
to-night,  may  live,  and  if  we  don't,  will  die.  stand  there  and  wonder,  so  near  to,  and  yet 
So  no  more  wasted  time  on  doubtful  cases,  so  far  from  the  understanding  of,  the  mys- 
if  you  please. ' '  tery  of  life  and  death. 
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heard  of  the  Major's  idea  that  he  had  only  air  was  fresh  and  wholesome,  and  he  had  400 
been  grazed,  and  that  the  bullet  had  gone  nurses  to  look  after  him,  he  remonstrated, 
around,  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  "  You've  got  to  go  back.  Major.  You've 
the  opinion  of  the  five  army  surgeons  who  got  to  go  before  I  leave, ' '  said  General  Kent. 
had  seen  the  wound.  So  he  got  on  his  horse  "We've  got  some  pretty  fine  men  in  this 
one  Sunday  afternoon  and  rode  out  to  the  line,  but  we  can't  afford  to  take  any  chances 
trench  where  the  Major  was  lying— in  a  with  a  man  like  you." 
r^ed  comer  where  he  could  command  a  view  And  so  the  little  Major  was  carried  by 
of  every  man  in  the  regiment,  and  from  force  back  to  the  hospital,  where,  as  he  had 
where,  especially,  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  the  truly  prophesied,  the  air  was  not  good  and 
recruits.  After  the  usual  commonplaces,  the  the  nnrses  were  few,  and  where  he  had  a 
t  ieneral  asked  the  Major  pleasantly  enough  close  squeak  for  his  life.*  And  the  regimept 
whether  he  preferred  to  go  to  the  hospital  moum«I  him  as  one  man,  especially  the  re- 
in an  ambulance  or,  bound  and  gagged,  upon  cmities,  to  whom  nobody  now  paid  any  more 
a  mule,  "  packed  "  by  some  Arizona  packer,  attention,  and  who  felt  that  their  chances  of 
The  Major  said  he  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  ever  becoming  real  soldiers,  worth  their  ra- 
the hospital  in  any  way,  that  all  he  wanted  tions  and  perhaps  a  little  salt  besides,  were 
was  fresh  air  and  to  be  let  alone.    Here  the  gone  forever. 

■  Tbe  forliiiiG  nf  war  lironKht  [he  coiiriilnrent  Major  anil  scorv  of  incn  bi  li-am."  he  diouted.  "  whii  AhnuM  hive  ba-n 

iiiy-i'lf  I'HiihLT  iijHiii  ilii'  Banif  traiiniioil  on  our  Johhiov  hunie  proniirtwl  before  me.  Biiii  I  wont  change  mv  Bhouliier-Biraii*, 

afin  tbe  Minvniler.     When  llie  pilul  nil  HUleru  Ihrenr  b  ivEulaManB  nr  no  rexululiniia.  until  Tom,  hlclc.  mid  nnrn 

hundlvof  liBprnnn  boinl.  tbe  Dnl  Item  nl;eTe  fell  upon  In  have  been  promntul  loo."    That  night  the  Msjorul  up  lite. 

ItH- paper  whfrh  I  hailarrured  from  the  Bcnunble  waa  the  an-  ilrnttliiK  np  bIIbI  of  the  laen  who  should  have  been  pronioied 

iiiHiimiiteiil  Ihat  the  little  MsJiir  hul  been  made  a  llenteO'  bernre  blm,  and  the  next  day  I  saw  him  awletad  tij  teieal 

■mt-nWniHrl  in  mosnllton  of  hi*  aervien  In  the  action  of  July  Bolellrn  nt  the  lioeplls!  eorpe  on  hoard  l|-  — '"-  ' '  '— 


111.    Tbe  thuwlit  6t  Ihls  wdl-ile«enred  reivard  only  Ailed  the    Wublncwn.      "1    ghall   nnt  Wro    WaehluKton," 
"''  — -^'-  -age  tat  (he  vaya  of  pallltclBna  In  general  and    "  unlll  1  have  peniiia<Ifd  the  l'n»iiIeDt  and  ibe  Hecr 
WHr  Dvpannient  in  particular.    "Thi;re  area    a  |{reatln]nailrc  has  been  dune,  and  that  I  cannot  pn 
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nnsatisfactory  condition  of  hand,  if  the  four  were  massed  and  centrally 

he    coast    defenses,    men-  placed,  which  is  the  correct  disposition  of  any 

ioned  in    onr    last   paper,  mobile  force,  military  or  naval,  intended  to 

leprived    the   navy  of   the  counteract  tlie  attack  of  an  enemy,  whose 

upport  of  its  complementary  particular  line  of  approach  is  as  yet  uncertain, 

actor  in  the  scheme  of  na-  their  sluggishness    and    defective    nautical 

ional   sea  power,   and   im-  qualities  would  make  them  comparatively  in- 

losed  a  vicious,  though  in-  efficient.     New  York,  for  instwce,  is  a  sin- 

vitable,  change  in  the  initial  gularly  central  and  suitable  point,  relatively 

ilan    of    campaign,    which  toournorthemAtlanticseaboard,  inwhich  to 

should  have  been  directed  in  station  a  division  intended  to  meet  and  thwart 

full  force  against  the  coast  of  Cuba.  The  four  the  plana  of  a  squadron  like  t^rvera's,  if  di- 

newer  monitors  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  if  dis-  rected  against  our  coast  ports,  in  accordance 

tribnted  among  our  principal  ports,  were  not  with  the  fertile  imaginations  of  evil  which 

adequate,  singly,  to  resist  the  attack  which  were  the  fashion  in  that  hour.    Did  the  enemy 

was  snggestod  by  the  possibilities  of  the  case  appear  off  either  Boston,  the  Delaware,  or  the 

—tboi^  remote — and  still  more  by  the  panic  (Ibeaapeake,  he  could  not  effect  mat<> 

among  certain  of  our  citizens.     On  the  other  jury  before  a  division  «f  ships  of  thi 
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gon  "  class  would  be  npon  him ;  and  within  which,  if  upon  any,  the  Spanish  attack  might 

the  limits  named  are  found  the  major  exter-  fall,  was  more  central  as  regards  the  whole 

nal  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  as  coast;  and,  above  all,  was  nearer  than  New 

well  as  the  ocean  approaches  along  which  York  to  Havana  and  to  Porto  Rico.    The 

they  travel.     But  had  the  monitors  been  sub-  time  element  also  entered  the  calcnlatioiiB in 

stituted  for  battle-ships,  not  to  speak  of  their  another  way,  for  a  fleet  of  heavy  shipe  is 

greater  slowness,  their  inferiority  as  steady  more  certainly  able  to  put  to  sea,  at  a  mo- 

gun-platforms  would  have  placed  them  at  a  ment's  notice,  in  all  conditions  of  tide  and 

serious  disadvantage,  if  the  enemy  were  met  weather,   from  the  Chesapeake  than  from 

outside,  as  he  pprfectly  well  might  be.  New  York  Bay.     In  short,  the  position  choeen 

It  was   probably  such   considerations   as  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that,  in  the  opinion 

these,  though  the  writer  was  not  privy  to  of  the  Navy  Department  and  its  advisers, 

them,  that  determined  the  division  of  the  Cervera  was  not  likely  to  attempt  a  dash  at 

battle-fleet,  and  the  confiding  to  the  section  an  Atlantic  port,  and  that  it  was  more  im- 

styled  the  Flying  Squadron  the  defense  of  portant  to  be  able  to  reach  the  West  Indiw 

the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  time  being.     The  speedily  than  to  protect  New  York  or  Boeton: 

monitors  were  all  sent  to  Key  West,  where  a  conclusion  which  the  writer  entire'y  eliared. 

they  would  be  at  hand  to  act  against  Havana ;  The  country,  however,  should  not  f^  to 

the  narrowness  of  the  field  in  which  that  city,  note  that  the  division  of  the  armored  fleet 

Key  West,  and  Matanzas  are  comprised  mak-  into  two  sections,  nearly  a  thousand  miles 

ing  their  slon-ness  less  of  a  drawback,  while  apart,  though  probably  the  best  that  could 

the  moderate  weather  which  might  be  ex-  be  done  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 

pected  to  prevail  would  permit  their  shooting  moment,  was  contrary  to  sound  practice ;  and 

to  be  less  inaccurate.     The  station  of  the  that  the  conditions  which  made  it  necessary 

Flying  Squadron  in  Hampton  Roads,  though  should   not    have    existed.     Thna  deficient 

not  so  central  as  New  York  relatively  to  the  coast  protection  reacts  unfavorably  upon  the 

more  important  commercial  interests,  upon  war  fleet,  which  in  all  its  movements  should 
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be  free  from  any  responsibility  for  the  mere 
safety  of  the  ports  it  quits.  Under  such 
conditions  as  then  obtained,  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  Spain  to  force  our  entire 
battle-fleet  from  its  offensive  undertaking 
against  Cuba  and  to  relegate  it  to  mere 
coast  defense.  Had  Cervera's  squadron,  in- 
stead of  being  despatched  alone  to  the  An- 
tilles, been  recalled  to  Spain,  as  it  should 
have  been,  and  there  reinforced  by  the  two 
armored  ships  which  afterward  went  to  Suez 
with  C&mara,  the  approach  of  this  compact 
body  would  have  compelled  our  fleet  to  con- 
centrate ;  for  each  of  our  divisions  of  three 
ships — prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  **  Oregon  " 
— would  have  been  too  weak  to  hazard  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy's  six.  When 
thus  concentrated,  where  should  it  be  placed? 
Oflf  Havana  or  at  Hampton  Roads?  It  could 
not  be  at  both.  The  answer  undoubtedly 
should  be,  **  Off  Havana ; "  for  there  it  would 
be  guarding  the  most  important  part  of  the 
enemy's  coast,  blocking  the  access  to  it  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  at  the  same  time  cov 
ering  Key  West,  our  naval  base  of  operations. 
But,  if  the  condition  of  our  coast  defenses 
at  all  corresponded  to  the  tremors  of  our 


seaport  citizens,  the  government  manifestly 
would  be  unable  to  hold  the  fleet  thus  at  the 
front.  Had  it,  on  the  contrary,  been  impos- 
sible for  an  enemy's  fleet  to  approach  nearer 
than  three  miles  to  our  seacoast,  without 
great  and  evident  danger  of  having  ships 
damaged  which  could  not  be  replaced,  and 
of  wasting  ammunition  at  ranges  too  long 
even  for  bombardments,  the  Spanish  battle- 
fleet  would  have  kept  away,  and  would  have 
pursued  its  proper  object  of  supporting  their 
campaign  in  Cuba  by  driving  off  our  fleet — 
if  it  could.  It  is  true  that  no  amount  of  for- 
tification will  secure  the  coasting  trade  be- 
yond easy  gun-shot  of  the  works ;  but  as  the 
enemy's  battle-fleet  could  not  have  devoted 
itself  for  long  to  molesting  the  coasters — 
because  our  fleet  would  thereby  be  drawn  to 
the  spot — that  duty  must  have  devolved  upon 
vessels  of  another  class,  against  which  we 
also  would  have  provided,  and  did  provide, 
by  the  squadron  of  cruisers  under  Commo- 
dore Howell.  In  short,  proper  coast  de- 
fense, the  true  and  necessary  complement 
of  an  efficient  navy,  releases  the  latter  for 
its  proper  work — offensive,  upon  the  open 
seas,  or  off  the  enemy's  shores. 
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The  subject  receives  farther  illumination  been  before  the  close  of  the  rainy  season, 

when  we  consider,  in  addition  to  the  hypo-  the  one  obvious  course  open  to  us  was  to  iso- 

thetical  case  just  discussed — the  approach  late  the  capital  and  the  army  from  the  sea, 

of  six  Spanish  ships— the  actual  conditions  through  which  supplies  of  all  kinds— daily 

at  the  opening  of  the  campaign.     We  had  bread,  almost,  of  food  and  ammunition— were 

chosen  Cuba  for  our  objective,  had  begun  introduced ;  for  Cuba,  in  these  respect^,  pro- 

our  operations,  Cervera  was  on  his  way  across  duces  little. 

the  ocean,  and  our  battle-fleet  was  divided  To  perfect  such  isolation,  however,  it  waa 
and  posted  as  stated.  It  was  reasonable  for  necessary  not  only  to  place  before  each  port 
us  to  estimate  each  division  of  our  ships —  armed  cruisers  able  to  stop  merchant  steam- 
one  comprising  the  **  New  York,"  **  Iowa,"  ers,  but  also  to  give  to  the  vessels  so  sta- 
and  **  Indiana; "  the  other,  the  **  Brookl3m,"  tioned,  as  well  on  the  south  as  on  the  north 
'*  Massachusetts,"  and  **  Texas  "—as  able  side,  a  backbone  of  support  by  the  presence 
to  meet  Cervera' s  four,  these  being  of  a  of  an  armored  fleet,  which  should  both  cloee 
class  slightly  inferior  to  the  best  of  ours,  the  great  ports — Havana  and  CSenfuegos— 
We  might  at  least  flatter  ourselves  that,  to  and  afford  a  ralljring-point  to  the  smaller 
use  a  frequent  phrase  of  Nelson's,  by  the  ships,  if  driven  in  by  the  appearance  of  C-w- 
time  they  had  soundly  beaten  one  of  these  vera's  division.  The  main  fleet — three  ar- 
groups,  they  would  give  us  no  more  trouble  mored  ships — on  the  north  was  thus  used, 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  could,  there-  although  the  blockade,  from  the  fewness  of 
fore,  with  perfect  military  propriety,  have  available  cruisers,  was  not  at  first  extended 
applied  the  two  divisions  to  separate  tasks  beyond  Cardenas.  On  the  south,  a  similar 
on  the  Cuban  coast,  ?/ our  own  coast  had  body — the  Fljring  Squadron — should,  from  the 
been  adequately  fortified.  first,  have  been  stationed  before  Cienfuegos: 

The  advantage — nay,  the  necessity — of  for  each  division,  as  has  been  said,  could  with 
thus  distributing  our  battle-ships,  having  military  propriety  have  been  risked  singly 
only  four  enemies  to  fear,  will  appear  from  against  Cervera's  four  ships.  This  was  not 
a  glance  at  the  map  of  Cuba.  It  will  there  done,  because  it  was  possible — though  most 
be  seen  that  the  island  is  particularly  narrow  improbable — that  the  Spanish  squadron  might 
abreast  of  Havana,  and  that  from  there,  for  attempt  one  of  our  own  ports ;  because  we 
a  couple  pf  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  had  not  perfect  confidence  in  the  harbor  de- 
extends  the  only  tolerably  developed  raib-oad  fenses ;  and  because,  also,  of  the  popular  out- 
system,  by  which  the  capital  is  kept  in  com-  cry.  Consequently,  the  extremely  important 
munication  with  the  seaports  on  the  north  port  of  Cienfuegos,  a  back  door  to  Havana, 
coast,  as  far  as  Sagua  la  Grande,  and  on  the  was  blockaded  only  by  a  few  light  cruisers: 
south  with  Cienfuegos  and  Batabano.  This  and  when  the  Spanish  squadron  was  reported 
narrowness,  and  the  comparative  facility  of  at  Curasao,  these  had  to  be  withdrawn, 
communication  indicated  by  the  railroads.  One  only  was  left  to  maintain  in  form  the 
enabled  Spain,  during  her  occupation,  effec-  blockade  which  had  been  declared ;  and  she 
tually  to  prevent  combined  movements  be-  had  instructions  to  clear  out  quickly  if  the 
tween  the  insurgents  in  the  east  and  those  enemy  appeared.  Neither  one,  nor  a  dozen, 
in  the  west;  a  power  which  Weyler  endeav-  of  such  ships  would  have  been  the  slightest 
ored  to  increase  by  the  trochxi  system — a  impediment  to  Cervera's  entering  Cienfuegos, 
ditch  or  ditches,  with  closely  supporting  raising  our  blockade  by  force;  and  this,  it 
works,  extending  across  the  island.  Individ-  is  needless  to  add,  would  have  been  hailed  in 
uals,  or  small  parties,  might  slip  by  unper-  Spain  and  throughout  the  continent  of  En- 
ceived ;  but  it  should  have  been  impossible  rope  as  a  distinct  defeat  for  us — which,  in 
for  any  serious  cooperation  to  take  place,  truth,  it  would  have  been,  carrying  with  it 
The  coastwise  railroads,  again,  kept  Havana  consequences  political  as  well  as  military, 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  them  in  open.  This  naval  mishap,  had  it  occurred,  would 
if  limited,  communication  with  the  sea,  so  have  been  due  simply  to  inadequate  arma- 
long  as  any  one  port  upon  their  lines  remained  ment  of  our  coasts ;  for  to  retain  the  Flying 
unblockaded.  For  reasons  such  as  these,  in  Squadron  in  the  Chesapeake,  merely  as  a 
this  belt  of  land,  from  Havana  to  Sagua  and  guard  to  the  coasting  trade,  would  have  been 
Cienfuegos,  lay  the  chief  strength  of  the  a  serious  military  error,  subordinating  an 
Spanish  tenure,  which  centered  upon  Ha-  offensive  operation — oflf  Cienfuegos — to  one 
yana ;  and  in  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  Span-  merely  defensive,  and  not  absolutely  vital, 
ish  army  was  massed.  Until,  therefore,  we  **The  best  protection  against  an  enemy's 
were  ready  to  invade,  which  should  not  have  fire,"  said  Farragut,  **  is  a  well-directed  fire 
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ciency  which  shortens  war,  and  so  mitigates  come  to  the  end  of  our  physical  coerdon 
its  evils.  The  important  centers  and  inter-  As  Nelson  said  of  bombarding  Copenbageiif 
nal  waterways  of  commerce  must  receive  '*We  should  have  done  our  worst,  and  no 
local  protection,  when  they  are  exposed  to  nearer  friends."  The  influence  of  monl 
attack  from  the  sea ;  the  rest  must  trust,  effect  in  war  is  indisputable,  and  often  tre- 
and  can  in  such  case  safely  trust,  to  the  fleet,  mendous ;  but,  like  some  drugs  in  the  phar- 
upon  which,  as  the  offensive  arm,  all  other  macopoeia,  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action, 
expenditure  for  military  maritime  efficiency  The  other  party  may  not,  as  the  boys  say, 
should  be  made.  The  preposterous  and  hu-  "scare  worth  a  cent;"  whereas  material 
miliating  terrors  of  the  past  months,  that  a  forces  can  be  closely  measured  beforehand 
hostile  fleet  would  waste  coal  and  ammuni-  and  their  results  reasonably  predicted.  This 
tion  shelling  villages  and  bathers  on  a  beach,  statement,  generally  true,  is  historically  espe- 
we  may  hope  will  not  recur.  cially  true  of  the  Spaniard,  attacked  in  his 

Before  proceeding  to  study  the  operations  own  land.  The  tenacity  of  the  race  has  never 
of  the  war,  the  military  and  naval  conditions  come  out  so  strongly  as  under  such  condi- 
of  the  enemy  at  its  outbreak  must  be  briefly  tions,  as  was  witnessed  in  the  old  War  of  the 
considered.  Spanish  Succession  and  during  the  usurpa- 

Spain,  being  a  state  that  maintains  at  all  tion  of  Napoleon, 
times  a  regular  army,  respectable  in  numbers  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  enterprise  on 
as  well  as  in  personal  valor,  had  at  the  be-  our  part,  if  directed  against  Spanish  corn- 
ginning,  and,  from  the  shortness  of  the  war,  merce  on  the  seas,  as  was  suggested  by  sev- 
continued  to  the  end  to  have  a  decided  land  eral  excellent  officers,  would  have  had  but  a 
superiority  over  ourselves.  Whatever  we  trivial  objective.  The  commerce  of  Spain 
might  hope  eventually  to  produce  in  the  way  was  cut  up,  root  and  branch,  by  our  expedi- 
of  an  effective  army,  large  enough  for  the  tions  against  her  colonies,  Cuba  and  Manila; 
work  in  Cuba,  time  was  needed  for  the  re-  for  her  most  important  trade  depended  upon 
suit,  and  time  was  not  allowed.  In  one  re-  monopoly  of  the  colonial  markets.  The  slight 
spect  only  the  condition  of  the  Peninsula  stream  of  traffic  maintained  in  Spanish  tot- 
seems  to  have  resembled  our  own ;  that  was  toms  between  the  English  Channel  and  the 
in  the  inadequacy  of  the  coast  defenses.  The  Peninsula  was  so  small  that  it  could  readily 
matter  there  was  even  more  serious  than  with  have  been  transferred  to  neutral  ships,  whose 
us,  because  not  only  were  the  preparations  flag  we  had  for  this  war  engaged  should  pro- 
less,  but  several  large  sea-coast  cities — for  tect  enemy's  goods.  Under  these  circum- 
instance,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Cadiz — lie  im-  stances,  the  coasts  of  the  Philippines  and  of 
mediately  upon  the  seashore ;  whereas  most  Cuba  were  to  us  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  far 
of  ours  are  at  the  head  of  considerable  estu-  more  conveniently  so  than  that  of  the  home 
aries,  remote  from  the  entrance.  The  ex-  country  would  have  been.  A  Spanish  mer- 
posure  of  important  commercial  centers  to  chant  captain,  writing  from  Barcelona  as 
bombardment,  therefore,  was  for  them  much  early  as  the  7th  of  May,  had  said:  **  At  this 
greater.  This  consideration  was  indeed  so  moment  we  have  shut  up  in  this  port  the 
evident,  that  there  was  in  the  United  States  [steam]  fleets  of  five  transatlantic  compa- 
Navy  a  perceptible  current  of  feeling  in  favor  nies, ' '  which  he  names.  *  *  The  sailing-vessels 
of  carrying  maritime  war  to  the  coast  of  are  tied  up  permanently.  Several  [named] 
Spain  and  to  its  commercial  approaches.  ships  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  en- 

The  objection  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  emy.  Meantime  the  blockade  of  Cuba,  Puerto 
Navy  Department,  was,  with  slight  modifi-  Rico,  and  Manila  continues,  at  least  for  our 
cations,  the  same  as  to  the  undertaking  of  flag,  and  maritime  commerce  is  at  a  stand- 
operations  against  Porto  Rico.  There  was  still.  In  Barcelona  some  foreign  firms,  ex- 
notat  our  disposition,  either  in  armored  ships  porters  to  the  Philippines,  have  failed,  as 
or  in  cruisers,  any  superfluity  of  force  over  well  as  several  custom-house  brokers,  owing 
and  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  projected  to  the  total  cessation  of  mercantile  move- 
blockade  of  Cuba.  To  divert  ships  from  ment.  The  losses  already  suffered  by  our 
this  object,  therefore,  would  be  false  to  the  trade  are  incalculable,  amounting  to  much 
golden  rule  of  concentration  of  effort — to  the  more  than  the  millions  needed  to  maintain  a 
single  eye  that  gives  light  in  warfare.  More-  half-dozen  armored  ships,  which  would  have 
over,  in  such  a  movement,  the  reliance,  as  preventedtheYankees  from  daring  so  much." 
represented  in  the  writer's  hearing,  would  These  vessels  continued  to  lie  idle  in  Barce- 
have  been  upon  moral  effect,  upon  the  dis-  lona  until  the  dread  of  Commodore  Watson's 
may  of  the  enemy ;  for  we  should  soon  have   threatened  approach  caused  them  to  be  sent 
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fore  Santiago  a  force  at  once  so  strong  and  authentic  report  that  it  had  returned  to 
so  numerous  as  to  make  his  escape  very  im-  Spain ;  the  more  so  that  such  concentratm 
probable.  Even  so,  when  a  telegram  was  was  strategically  correct,  and  it  was  inco^ 
received  from  a  capable  oflScer  that  he  had  rect  to  adventure  an  important  detachment 
identified  by  night,  off  the  north  coast  of  so  far  from  home,  without  the  reinforcement 
Chiba,  an  armored  cruiser — which,  if  of  that  it  might  have  received  in  Cadiz.  This  delay, 
class,  was  most  probably  an  enemy — the  sail-  in  ships  whose  individual  speed  had  origin- 
ing  of  Shafter's  expedition  was  stopped  until  ally  been  very  high,  has  be^  commonly  at- 
the  report  could  be  verified ;  whereby  five  or  tributed  in  our  service  to  the  ineflSciency  of 
six  valuable  days  were  lost.  So  much  for  the  engine-room  force;  and  this  opinion  is 
the  positive,  material  influence — in  the  judg-  confirmed  by  a  Spanish  oflScer  writing  in  their 
ment  of  the  writer,  the  reasonable  influence  **  Revista  de  Marina."  **  The  Americans," 
— of  a  **  fleet  in  being."  As  regards  the  he  says,  '*  keep  their  ships  cruising  con- 
moral  effect,  the  effect  upon  the  imagination,  stantly,  in  every  sea,  and  therefore  have  a 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  more  than  to  allude  large  and  qualified  engine-room  force.  We 
to  the  extraordinary  play  of  the  fancy,  the  have  but  few  machinists,  and  are  ahnost  de»- 
kaleidoscopic  effects  elicited  from  our  own  titute  of  firemen."  An  amusing  story  was 
people,  and  from  some  foreign  critics,  in  pro-  told  the  writer  some  years  ago  by  one  of  onr 
pounding  dangers  for  ourselves  and  ubiquity  consuls  in  Cuba.  Making  a  rather  rough  pas- 
for  Cervera.  Against  the  infection  of  such  sage  between  two  ports,  he  saw  an  elderly 
tremors  it  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  those  in  re-  Cuban  or  Spanish  gentleman  peering  fre- 
sponsibility  to  guard  themselves,  and,  if  pos-  quently  into  the  engine-room  with  evident 
sible,  their  people.  **  Don't  make  pictures  uneasiness.  When  asked  the  cause  of  his 
for  yourself,"  was  Napoleon's  warning  to  concern,  the  reply  was,  **  I  don't  feel  com- 
his  generals.  *'  Every  naval  operation  since  fortable  unless  the  man  in  charge  of  the  en- 
I  became  head  of  the  government  has  failed,  gines  talks  English  to  them." 
because  my  admirals  see  double,  and  have  When  to  the  need  of  constant  and  sustained 
learned — where  I  don't  know— that  war  can  ability  to  move  at  high  speed  is  added  the 
be  made  without  running  risks."  necessity  of  frequent  recoaling,  allowing  the 
The  probable  value  of  a  **  fleet  in  being  "  hostile  navy  time  to  come  up,  it  is  evident  that 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  been  much  the  active  use  of  a  **  fleet  in  being,"  how- 
over-stated  ;  for,  even  at  the  best,  the  game  ever  perplexing  to  the  enemy,  must  be  both 
of  evasion,  which  this  is,  if  persisted  in,  can  anxious  and  precarious  to  its  own  commander, 
have  but  one  issue.  The  superior  force  will  The  contest  is  one  of  strategic  wits,  and  it 
in  the  end  run  the  inferior  to  earth.  In  the  is  quite  possible  that  the  stronger,  though 
meanwhile,  however,  vital  time  may  have  slower,  force,  centrally  placed,  may,  in  these 
been  lost.  It  is  conceivable,  for  instance,  days  of  cables,  be  able  to  receive  word  and 
that  Cervera's  squadron,  if  thorou|]:hly  effec-  to  comer  its  antagonist  before  the  latter  can 
tive,  might,  by  swift  and  well-concealed  move-  fill  his  bunkers.  Of  this  fact  we  should  prob- 
ments,  have  detained  our  fleet  in  the  West  ably  have  received  a  very  convincing  illns- 
Indies  until  the  hurricane  of  the  past  Sep-  tration,  had  a  satisfactory  condition  of  our 
tember  swept  over  the  Caribbean.  We  had  coast  defenses  permitted  the  Plying  Squad- 
then  no  reserve  to  replace  armored  ships  lost  ron  to  be  off  Cienfuegos,  or  even  off  Havana, 
or  damaged.  But,  for  such  persistence  of  instead  of  in  Hampton  Roads.  Cervera's 
action,  there  is  needed  in  each  unit  of  the  entrance  to  Santiago  was  known  to  us  within 
'*  fleet  in  being  "  an  efficiency  rarely  attain-  twenty-four  hours.  In  twenty- four  more  it 
able,  and  liable  to  be  lost  by  unforeseen  acci-  could  have  been  communicated  off  Cienfuegos 
dent  at  a  critical  moment.  Where  effect,  nay  by  a  fast  despatch  boat,  after  which  less  than 
safety,  depends  upon  mere  celerity  of  move-  forty-eight  would  have  placed  our  division  be- 
ment,  as  in  retreat,  a  crippled  ship  means  a  fore  Santiago.  The  uncertainty  felt  by  Corn- 
lost  ship ;  or  a  lost  fleet,  if  the  body  sticks  modore  Schley,  when  he  arrived  off  Cien- 
to  its  disabled  member.  Such  efliciency  it  fuegos,  as  to  whether  the  Spanish  division 
is  probable  Cervera's  division  never  pos-  was  inside  or  no,  would  not  have  existed  had 
sessed.  The  length  of  its  passage  across  the  his  squadron  been  previously  blockading: 
Atlantic,  however  increased  by  the  embar-  and  his  consequent  delay  of  over  forty-eight 
rassment  of  frequently  recoaling  the  torpedo  hours — with  the  rare  chance  thus  offered 
destroyers,  so  far  overpassed  the  extreme  to  Cervera — would  not  have  occurred.  To 
calculations  of  our  naval  authorities,  that  coal  four  great  ships  within  that  time  vras 
ready  credence  was  given  to  an  apparently  probably  beyond  the  resources  of  Santiago; 
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whereas  the  speed  predicated  for  our  own  position  of  an  inferior  **  fleet  in  being'*  is 
movements  is  rather  below  than  above  the  to  lock  it  up  in  an  impregnable  port  or  ports, 
dispositions  contemplated  to  insure  it.  imposing  upon  the  enemy  the  intense  and 

The  great  end  of  a  war  fleet,  however,  is  continuous  strain  of  watchfulness  against 
not  to  chase,  nor  to  fly,  but  to  control  the  escape.  This  it  was  that  Torrington,  the 
seas.  Had  Cervera  escaped  our  pursuit  at  author  of  the  phrase,  proposed  for  the  time 
Santiago,  it  would  have  been  only  to  be  again  to  do.  Thus  it  was  that  Napoleon,  to  some 
paralyzed  at  Cienf uegos  or  at  Havana.  When  extent  before  Trafalgar,  but  afterward  with 
speed,  not  force,  is  the  reliance,  destruction  set  and  exclusive  purpose,  used  the  French 
may  be  postponed,  but  can  be  escaped  only  navy,  which  he  was  continually  augmenting, 
by  remaining  in  port.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  and  yet  never,  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  per- 
be  inferred,  from  the  possible,  though  tem-  mitted  again  to  undertake  any  serious  expedi- 
porary,  effect  of  a  *'  fleet  in  being,"  that  tion.  The  mere  maintenance  of  several  for- 
speed  is  the  chief  of  all  factors  in  the  battle-  midable  detachments,  in  apparent  readiness, 
ship.  This  plausible,  superficial  notion,  too  from  the  Scheldt  round  to  Toulon,  presented 
easily  accepted  in  these  days  of  hurry  and  to  the  British  so  many  possibilities  of  mis- 
of  unreflecting  dependence  upon  machinery  chief,  that  they  were  compelled  to  keep  con- 
as  the  all  in  all,  threatens  much  harm  to  the  stantly  before  each  of  the  French  ports  a 
future  efficiency  of  the  navy.  Not  speed,  force  superior  to  that  within,  entailing  an  ex- 
but  power  of  offensive  action,  is  the  domi-  pense  and  an  anxiety  by  which  the  Emperor 
nant  factor  in  war.  The  decisive  preponder-  hoped  to  exhaust  their  endurance.  To  some 
ant  element  of  great  land  forces  has  ever  extent  this  was  Cervera's  position  and  func- 
been  the  infantry,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  tion  in  Santiago,  whence  followed  logically 
is  also  the  slowest.  The  homely  summary  the  advisability  of  a  land  attack  upon  the  port, 
of  the  art  of  war,  **  To  get  there  first  with  to  force  to  a  decisive  issue  a  situation  which 
the  most  men,'*  has  with  strange  perverse-  was  endurable  only  if  incurable.  '*  The  de- 
ness  been  so  distorted  in  naval — and  still  structionof Cervera' s squadron, "justly com- 
more  in  popular — conception,  that  the  sec-  mented  an  Italian  writer,  before  the  result 
ond  and  more  important  consideration  has  was  known,  **  is  the  only  really  decisive  fact 
been  subordinated  to  the  former  and  less  that  can  result  from  the  expedition  to  San- 
essential.  It  is  of  no  use  to  get  there  first,  tiago,  because  it  will  reduce  to  impotence 
unless,  when  the  enemy  in  turn  arrives,  you  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  determina- 
have  also  the  most  men — the  greater  force,  tion  of  the  conflict  will  depend  throughout 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  sea,  because  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  sea 
there  inferiority  of  force — of  gun  power —  power,  and  not  upon  territorial  descents,  al- 
cannot  be  compensated,  as  on  land  it  at  times  though  the  latter  may  aggravate  the  situa- 
may  be,  by  judiciously  using  accidents  of  the  tion."  The  American  admiral  from  before 
ground.  I  do  not  propose  to  fall  into  an  ab-  Santiago,  when  urging  the  expedition  of  a 
surdity  of  my  own  by  questioning  the  useful-  land  force  to  make  the  bay  untenable,  tele- 
ness  of  higher  speed,  provided  the  increase  graphed,  **  The  destruction  of  this  squadron 
is  not  purchased  at  the  expense  of  strictly  will  end  the  war;  "  and  it  did. 
offensive  power ;  but  the  time  has  come  to  In  other  respects  it  is  probable  that  the 
say  plainly  that  its  value  is  being  exagger-  Spanish  admiral  had  little  confidence  in  a 
ated;  that  it  is  in  the  battle-ship  secondary  squadron  which,  whatever  the  courage  or 
to  gun  power ;  that  a  battle-fleet  can  never  other  qualities  of  the  officers  and  seamen, 
attain,  nor  maintain,  the  highest  rate  of  any  had  never  manoeuvered  together  until  it  left 
ship  in  it,  except  of  that  one  which  at  the  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  Since  its  de- 
moment  is  the  slowest — for  it  is  a  common-  struction,  a  writer  in  a  Spanish  naval  maga- 
place  of  naval  action  that  fleet  speed  is  that  zine  has  told  the  following  incident  :  **  A 
of  the  slowest  ship ;  that  not  exaggerated  little  more  than  a  year  ago  we  visited  Gen- 
speed,  but  uniform  speed — sustained  speed  eral  Cervera  in  la  Carraca  [the  Cadiz  arsenal], 
— is  the  requisite  of  the  battle-fleet ;  that  it  and  we  said  to  him :  *  You  appear  to  be  indi- 
is  not  machinery,  as  is  often  affirmed,  but  cated,  by  professional  opinion,  for  the  com- 
brains  and  guns  that  win  battles  and  control  mand  of  the  squadron  in  case  war  is  declared.' 
the  sea.  The  true  speed  of  war  is  not  head-  *  In  that  case,'  he  replied,  *  I  shall  accept; 
long  precipitancy,  but  the  unremitting  energy  knowing,  however,  that  I  am  going  to  a  Traf- 
which  wastes  no  time.  algar.'     *  And  how  could  that  disaster  be 

For  the  reasons  that  have  been  given,  the  avoided  ? '     *  By  allo\\ing  me  to  expend  be- 
safest,  though  not  the  most  effective,  dis-    forehand  50,000  tons  of  coal  in  evolutior 
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and  ten  thousand  projectiles  in  target  prac-  tain  in  the  Spanish  navy, ''  we  have  had  only 
tice.  Otherwise  we  shall  go  to  a  lYafaJgar.  one  target  practice,  and  that  limited  in  ex- 
Remember  what  I  say.'  "  tent,  in  order  to  expend  the  least  possible 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  with  this  well-  amount  of  ammunition."  Had  even  the  nom- 
founded  fear  of  an  experienced  and  gallant  inal  force  been  kept  in  efficient  condition  for 
officer,  expressed  in  private  conversation,  immediate  action,  the  task  of  the  United 
the  opinion  of  another  Spanish  officer,  lately  States  would  have  been  greatly  prolonged, 
Minister  of  Marine,  given  to  the  Madrid  and  far  from  so  easy  as  it  has  been  since  de- 
public  through  anewspaper— the**  Heraldo,"  clared  by  those  among  our  people  who  de- 
of  April  6th  last.  It  illustrates,  further,  light  to  belittle  the  great  work  our  country 
the  curious  illusions  entertained  in  high  has  just  achieved,  and  to  undervalue  the 
quarters  in  Spain:  magnanimity  of  its  resolution  to  put  a  stop  to 

**  We  had  an  opportunity  to-day  of  talk-  outrages  at  our  doors,  which  were  well  said 
ing  for  a  long  time  with  General  Beranger,  to  have  become  intolerable.  Neither  by  land 
the  last  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  nor  by  sea  was  the  state  of  the  case  so 
Conservative  Cabinet.  To  the  questions  judged  by  professional  men,  either  at  home  or 
which  we  directed  to  him  concerning  the  abroad.  It  was  indeed  evident  that,  if  we 
conflict  pending  with  the  United  States,  he  persevered,  there  could  be  but  one  issue ;  but 
was  kind  enough  to  inform  us  that  he  con-  this  might  have  been  postponed,  by  an  active 
fided  absolutely  in  the  triumph  of  our  naval  opponent,  long  enough  to  have  disheartened 
forces.  ...  *  We  shall  conquer  on  the  our  nation,  if  it  was  as  easily  to  be  discour- 
sea,  and  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  my  aged  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  now 
reasons.  The  first  of  these  is  the  remark-  past,  as  it  is  in  some  quarters  represented 
able  discipline  that  prevails  on  our  war  again  to  be  by  the  problems  arising  out  of 
ships ;  and  the  second,  as  soon  as  fire  is  the  war  and  its  conquests.  Such  discour- 
opened,  the  crews  of  the  American  ships  will  agement,  perplexity,  and  consequent  frustra- 
commence  to  desert,  since  we  all  know  that  tion  of  the  adversary's  purposes  are  indeed 
among  them  are  people  of  all  nationalities,  the  prime  function  of  a  **  fleet  in  being; "  to 
Ship  against  ship,  therefore,  a  failure  is  not  create  and  to  maintain  moral  effect,  in  short, 
to  be  feared.  I  believe  that  the  squadron  rather  than  physical,  unless  indeed  the  en- 
detained  at  Cape  de  Verde,  and  particularly  emy,  jrielding  to  moral  effect,  divides  his 
the  destroyers,  should  have,  and  could  have,  forces  in  such  wise  as  to  give  a  chance  for 
continued  the  voyage  to  Cuba,  since  they  a  blow  at  one  portion  of  them.  The  ten- 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  American  dency  to  this  also  received  illustration  in  our 
fleet. '  ' '  war.   *  *  Our  sea  coast, ' '  said  a  well-informed 

The  review  from  which  Cervera's  opinion  person  to  the  present  writer,  **  was  in  a  con- 
is  quoted  has,  since  the  disasters  to  the  Span-  dition  of  unreasoning  panic,  and  fought  to 
ish  navy,  been  full  of  complaints  and  of  de-  have  little  squadrons  scattered  along  it  every- 
tailed  statements  concerning  the  neglect  of  where,  according  to  the  theory  of  defense 
the  navy,  both  in  its  material  and  in  drills,  always  favored  by  stupid  terror."  The 
during  the  antecedent  months  of  peace,  ow-  **  stupidity,"  by  all  military  experience,  was 
ing  to  the  practice  of  a  misplaced,  if  neces-  absolute — unqualified ;  but  the  Navy  Depart- 
sary,  economy.  But  that  economy,  it  is  justly  ment  succeeded  in  withstanding  the  **ter- 
argued,  would  not  have  been  required  to  a  ror  " — the  moral  effect — so  far  as  to  com- 
disabling  degree,  if  so  disproportionate  an  promise  on  the  Flying  Squadron ;  a  rational 
amount  of  money  had  not  been  expended  up-  solution,  though  not  unimpeachable.  We 
on  the  army,  by  a  state  whose  great  colonial  thus,  instead  of  a  half-dozen  naval  groups, 
system  could  in  war  be  sustained  only  by  a  had  only  two,  the  combination  of  which 
fleet.    **  In  more  than  a  year,"  writes  a  cap-  might  perhaps  be  effected  in  time  enough. 
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posable,  was  dne  to  nninstnicted  popular  and  was  exceptional  also,  as  towards  us  in  par- 
political  pressure,  of  the  same  kind  that  in  our  ticnlar,  because  we  had  of  the  same  class 
country  sought  to  force  the  division  of  our  but  two  ships — one-half  its  own  force— the 
fleet  among  our  ports.  That  the  Spanish  "New  York"  and  the  **  Brooklyn";  and, 
government  was  thus  goaded  and  taunted,  at  moreover,  we  had  no  torpedo  cruisers  to 
the  critical  period  when  Cervera  was  lying  in  oppose  to  the  three  which  accompanied  it. 
Santiago,  is  certain.  To  that,  most  probably,  These  small  vessels,  while  undoubtedly  an 
judging  from  the  words  used  in  the  Cortes,  encumbrance  to  a  fleet  in  extended  strate- 
we  owe  the  desperate  sortie  which  delivered  gic  movements  in  boisterous  seas,  because 
him  into  our  hands  and  reduced  Spain  to  in-  they  cannot  always  keep  up,  are  a  formida- 
evitable  submission.  **  The  continuance  of  ble  adjunct — tactical  in  character — in  the 
Cervera' s  division  in  Santiago,  and  its  appar-  day  of  battle,  especially  if  the  enemy  has 
ent  inactivity,"  stated  a  leading  naval  period-  none  of  them;  and  in  the  mild  Caribbean  it 
ical  in  Madrid,  issued  two  days  before  the  was  possible  that  they  might  not  greatly  de- 
departure  and  destruction  of  the  squadron,  lay  their  heavy  consorts  in  passages  which 
"  is  causing  marked  currents  of  pessimism,  would  usually  be  short, 
and  of  disaffection  towards  the  navy,  espe-  The  two  main  divisions  of  the  Spanish 
cially  since  the  Yankees  have  succeeded  in  fleet  were  thus  about  1,500  miles  apart 
effecting  their  proposed  landing.  This  state  when  war  began  on  the  25th  of  April.  The 
of  public  feelii^,  which  has  been  expressed  neutrality  of  Portugal  made  it  impossible  for 
with  unrestricted  openness  in  some  jour-  Cervera  to  remain  long  in  his  then  anchor- 
nals,  has  been  sanctioned  in  Congress  by  age,  and  an  inmiediate  decision  was  forced 
one  of  the  Opposition  members,  uttering  upon  his  government.  It  is  incredible  that 
very  unguarded  opinions,  and  reflecting  in-  among  the  advisers  of  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
juriously  upon  the  navy  itself,  as  though  rine — himself  a  naval  officer — there  was  no 
upon  it  depended  having  more  or  fewer  one  to  point  out  that  to  send  Cervera  at 
ships."  The  Minister  of  Marine,  replying  b  once  to  the  Antilles,  no  matter  to  what 
the  Cortes,  paraphrased  as  follows,  without  port,  was  to  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
contradiction,  the  words  of  this  critic.  States  to  prevent  any  future  junction  be- 
which  voiced,  as  it  would  appear,  a  popular  tween  himself  and  the  remaining  vessels  of 
clamor:  *^  You  ask,  '  Why,  after  reaching  the  navy.  The  squadron  of  either  Sampson 
Santiago,  has  the  squadron  not  gone  out,  and  or  Schley  was  able  to  fight  him  on  terms  of 
why  does  it  not  now  go  out  ? '  Why  do  four  reasonable  equality,  to  say  the  least.  Either 
ships  not  go  out  to  fight  twenty?  You  ask  of  our  divisions,  therefore,  was  capable  of 
again :  '  If  it  does  not  go  out,  if  it  does  not  blockading  him,  if  caught  in  port ;  and  it 
hasten  to  seek  death,  what  is  the  use  of  was  no  more  than  just  to  us  to  infer  that, 
squadrons  ?  For  what  are  fleets  built,  if  when  once  thus  cornered,  we  should,  as  we 
not  to  be  lost? '  We  are  bound  to  believe,  actually  did  at  Santiago,  assemble  both  di- 
Senor  Romero  Robledo,  that  your  words  in  visions,  so  as  to  render  escape  most  improb- 
this  case  express  neither  what  you  intended  able  and  the  junction  of  a  reinforcement 
to  say,  nor  your  real  opinion."  Neverthe-  practically  impossible.  Such,  in  fact,  was 
less,  they  seem  not  to  have  received  correc-  the  intention  from  the  very  first;  for,  this 
tion,  nor  to  have  been  retracted;  and  to  the  done,  all  our  other  undertakings,  Cubaji 
sting  of  them,  and  of  others  of  like  char-  blockade  and  what  not,  would  be  carried  on 
aoter,  is  doubtless  due  the  express  order  of  safely,  under  cover  of  our  watching  fleet, 
the  Ministry  under  which  Cervera  quitted  were  the  latter  distant  ten  miles  or  a  thou- 
his  anchorage.  sand  from  such  other  operations.  The  writer, 
like  ourselves,  our  enemy  at  the  outset  personally,  attaches  but  little  importance 
of  the  war  had  his  fleet  in  two  principal  di-  to  the  actual  consequences  of  strictly  offen- 
visions.  One,  still  somewhat  formless  and  sive  operations  attempted  by  a  ''fleet  in 
as  yet  imready,  but  of  very  considerable  being,"  when  of  so  inferior  force.  As  sug- 
power,  was  in  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula;  gested  by  Spanish  and  foreign  officers,  is 
the  other — Cervera' s — at  the  Cape  de  Verde  various  publications,  they  have  appeared  to 
Islands,  a  possession  of  Portugal.  The  him  fantastic  pranks  of  tiie  imagination, 
latter  was  really  exceptional  in  its  qualities,  such  as  he  himself  indulged  in  as  a  boy, 
as  our  Italian  author  has  said.  It  was  ex-  rather  than  a  sober  judgment  formed  after 
ceptional,  in  a  general  sense,  because  ho-  considering  both  sides  of  the  case.  ''  I 
mogeneous  and  composed  of  vessels  of  very  cannot  but  admire  Captain  Owen's  zeal,'* 
high  qualities,  offensive  and  defensive;  it  wrote  Nelson  on  one  occasion,  '' in  his  anx- 
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without  running  risks.      When    you  have  released  from  all  military  anxiety  as  to  the 

chosen  your  field  for  fighting,  you  must  con-  course  of  events  in  that  quarter, 

centrate  upon  it,  letting  your  other  interests  Meantime    the    blockade  of    the  Cuban 

take  their  chance.     To  do  this,  however,  coasts,  as  indicated  above,  had  been  estab- 

men  must  have  convictions,  and  conviction  lished  effectively,  to  the  extent  demanded 

must  rest  upon  knowledge ;  or  else  ignorant  by  international  law,   which  requires   the 

clamor  and  contagious  panic  will  sweep  away  presence  upon  the  coast,  or  before  the  port, 

every  reasonable  teaching  of  military  expe-  declared  blockaded  of  such  a  force  as  shall 

rience.      And  so  Cervera  went  forth  with  constitute  a  manifest  danger  of  capture  to 

Us  four  gallant  ships,  foredoomed  to  his  vessels  seeking  to  enter  or  to  depart.    In 

fate  by  folly,  or  by  national  false  pride,  the  reserved,  not  to  say  unfriendly,  attitude 

exhibited  in  the  form  of  political  pressure  assumed  by  many  of  the  European  states, 

disregarding  sound  professional   judgment  the  precise  character  of  which  is  not  fully 

and  military  experience.   We  were  not  with-  known,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  it  was 

out  manifestations  here  of  the  same  igno-  not  only  right,  but  practically  necessary,  to 

rant  and  ignoble  clamor ;  but  f ortimately  limit  the  extent  of  coast  barred  to  merchant 

our  home  conditions  permitted  it  to  be  dis-  ships  to  that  which  could  be  thus  effectually 

regarded  without  difficulty.  guarded,  leaving  to  neutral  governments  no 

It  may  be  profitable  at  this  point  to  re-  sound  ground  for  complaint.    Blockade  is  one 

call  a  few  dates;  after  which  the  narrative,  of  the  rights  conceded  by  universal  agreement 

avoiding  superfluous  details,  can  be  contin-  to  belligerent  states  which  directly,  as  well 

ued  in  such  outline  as  is  required  for  profit-  as  indirectly,  injures  neutrals,  imposing  pe- 

able  comment,  and  for  eliciting  the  more  cuniary  losses  by  restraints  upon  trade  pre- 

influential  factors  in  the  course  of  events,  viously  in  their  hands.     The  ravages  of  the 

with  the  consequent  military  lessons  from  insurrection  and  the  narrow  policy  of  Spain 

them  to  be  deduced.  in  seeking  to  monopolize  intercourse  with 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  President  of  her  colonies  had,  indeed,  already  grievously 
the  United  States  approved  the  joint  resolu-  reduced  the  commerce  of  the  island ;  hot 
tion  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with  our  war  there  was  sure  to  spring  up  a 
declaring  the  independence  of  Cuba  and  de-  vigorous  effort,  both  legal  and  contraband, 
manding  that  Spain  should  relinquish  her  to  introduce  stores  of  all  kinds,  especially 
authority  there  and  withdraw  her  forces.  A  the  essentials  of  life,  the  supply  of  which 
blockade,  dated  April  22d,  was  declared  of  was  deficient.  Such  cargoes,  not  being 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba,  from  Cardenas  on  clearly  contraband,  could  be  certainly  ex- 
the  east  to  Bahia  Honda,  west  of  Havana ;  eluded  only  by  blockade ;  and  the  latter,  in 
and  of  the  port  of  Cienf uegos,  on  the  south  order  fully  to  serve  our  military  objects, 
side  of  the  island.  On  the  25th  of  April,  a  needed  at  the  least  to  cover  every  port  in 
bill  declaring  that  war  between  the  United  railway  communication  with  Havana,  where 
States  and  Spain  existed,  and  had  existed  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  army  was  assembled, 
since  the  21st  of  the  month,  was  passed  by  This  it  was  impossible  to  effect  at  the  first, 
Congress,  and  approved  the  same  evening  because  we  had  not  ships  enough ;  and  there- 
by the  President ;  thus  adding  another  in-  fore,  as  always  in  such  cases,  a  brisk  and 
stance  to  the  now  commonplace  observation  perfectly  lawful  neutral  trade,  starting  from 
that  hostilities  more  frequently  precede  than  Jamaica  and  from  Mexico,  as  well  as  from 
follow  a  formal  declaration.  On  the  29th  Europe  and  the  North  American  continent, 
of  April,  Admiral  C^rvera's  division,  four  was  directed  upon  the  harbors  just  outside 
armored  cruisers  and  three  torpedo  destroy-  the  limits  of  the  blockade — towards  Sagua  la 
ers,  quitted  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  for  Grande  and  adjacent  waters  in  the  north,  and 
an  unknown  destination,  and  disappeared  to  Batabano  and  other  ports  in  the  south, 
during  near  a  fortnight  from  the  knowledge  Although  this,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
of  the  United  States  authorities.  On  the  frustrated  our  purposes,  it  afforded  no 
1st  of  May,  Commodore  Dewey  by  a  dash,  ground  for  complaint.  On  the  contrary,  we 
the  rapidity  and  audacity  of  which  reflected  were  at  times  hard  driven,  by  want  of  ves- 
the  highest  credit  upon  his  professional  qual-  sels,  to  avoid  laying  ourselves  open  to  rec- 
ities,  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron  at  lamation,  on  the  score  of  the  blocfaide 
Manila,  thereby  paralyzing  also  all  Spanish  being  invalid,  even  within  its  limited  range, 
operations  in  the  East.  The  government  of  because  ineffective.  This  was  especi^ 
the  United  States  was  thus,  during  an  ap-  the  case  at  the  moment  when  the  army  was 
preciable  time,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  finally,  being  convoyed  from  Tampa»  as  well  as  imme- 
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Squadron  was  kept  in  Hampton  Roads  to  ex-centric  action  in  either  sphere  is  contrary 
cabn  the  fears  of  the  seaboard,  and  to  check  to  sound  military  principle, 
any  enterprise  there  of  Cervera,  if  intended  The  question  of  keeping  the  armored  divi- 
or  attempted.  The  other  division  of  the  sion  under  Admiral  Sampson  in  the  imme- 
armored  fleet,  however,  was  placed  before  diate  neighborhood  of  Havana,  for  the  pur- 
Havana,  where  its  presence  not  only  strength-  pose  of  supporting  the  blockade  by  the 
ened  adequately  the  blockading  force  proper,  lighter  vessels,  was  one  upon  which  some 
but  assured  also  the  safety  of  our  naval  base  diversity  of  opinion  might  be  expected  to 
at  Key  West;  both  objects  being  attainable  arise.  Cervera's  destination  was  believed 
by  the  same  squadron,  on  account  of  their  — as  it  turned  out,  rightly  believed — to  be 
nearness  to  each  other.  the  West  Indies.  His  precise  point  of  ar- 
It  should  likewise  be  noticed  that  the  same  rival  was  a  matter  of  inference  only,  as  in 
principle,  of  concentration  of  effort  upon  fact  was  his  general  purpose.  A  natural 
the  single  purpose — the  blockade — forbade,  surmise  was  that  he  would  go  first  to  Porto 
a  prioriy  any  attempts  at  bombardment  by  Rico,  for  reasons  indicated  in  a  former 
which  our  armored  ships  should  be  brought  paper.  But  if  coal  enough  remained  to 
within  range  of  disablement  by  heavy  guns  him,  it  was  very  possible  that  he  might  push 
on  shore.  If  the  blockade  was  our  object,  on  at  once  to  his  ultimate  objective,  if  that 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  if  a  blockade  to  be  were  a  Cuban  port,  thus  avoiding  the  be- 
secure  against  serious  disturbance  required  trayal  of  his  presence  at  all,  until  within 
all  the  armored  ships  at  our  disposal — as  it  striking  distance  of  his  objective.  That  he 
did — it  follows  logically  and  rigorously  that  could  get  to  the  United  States  coast  with- 
to  risk  those  ships  by  attacking  forts  is  out  first  entering  a  coaling  port,  whence  he 
false  to  principle;  unless  special  reasons  would  be  reported,  was  antecedently  most 
can  be  adduced,  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  improbable ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  fair  to  sup- 
such  action  within  the  scope  of  the  principle,  pose  that,  if  bound  to  Havana,  coal  exigen- 
properly  applied.  It  is  here  necessary  cies  would  compel  him  to  take  a  pretty 
clearly  to  distinguish.  Sound  principles  in  short  route,  and  to  pass  within  scouting 
warfare  are  as  useful  and  as  necessary  as  in  range  of  the  Windward  Passage,  between 
morals;  when  established,  the  presumption  Cuba  and  Haiti.  Whatever  the  particular 
in  any  case  is  all  on  their  side,  and  there  is  course  of  reasoning,  it  was  decided  that  a 
no  one  of  them  better  established  than  con-  squadron  under  Admiral  Sampson's  com- 
centration.  But  as  in  morals,  so  in  war,  the  mand  should  proceed  to  the  Windward  Pas- 
application  of  principle,  the  certainty  of  sage,  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  with 
right,  is  not  always  clear.  Could  it  always  a  view  to  going  further  eastward,  if  it 
be,  war  would  be  an  exact  science;  which  it  should  appear  advisable.  Accordingly,  on 
is  not,  but  an  art,  in  which  true  artists  are  the  4th  of  May,  five  days  after  Cervera  left 
as  few  as  in  painting  or  sculpture.  It  may  the  Cape  de  Verde,  the  Admiral  sailed  for 
be  that  a  bombardment  of  the  fortifications  the  appointed  position,  taking  with  him  all 
of  Havana,  or  of  some  other  place,  might  his  armored  sea-going  ships — the  **  Iowa,*' 
have  been  expedient,  for  reasons  unknown  to  the  **  Indiana,"  and  the  **  New  York '' — 
the  writer;  but  it  is  clearly  and  decisively  and  two  monitors,  the  **  Amphitrite"  and 
his  opinion  that  if  it  would  have  entailed  the  "  Terror."  Of  course,  some  smaller 
even  a  remote  risk  of  serious  injury  to  an  cruisers  and  a  collier  accompanied  him. 
armored  ship,  it  stood  condemned  irretriev-  It  is  almost  too  obvious  for  mention  that 
ably  (unless  it  conduced  to  getting  at  the  this  movement,  if  undertaken  at  all,  should 
enemy's  navy),  because  it  would  hazard  the  be  made,  as  it  was,  with  all  the  force  dis- 
maintenance  of  the  blockade,  our  chosen  posable,  this  being  too  small  to  be  safely 
object,  upon  which  our  efforts  should  be  con-  divided.  The  monitors  promptly,  though 
centrated.*  There  is  concentration  of  pur-  passively,  proceeded  to  enforce  another  an- 
pose,  as  well  as  concentration  in  place,  and  cient  maritime  teaching :  the  necessity  for 

homogeneousness,   especially  of  speed  and 

♦  A  principal  object  of  these  papers,  a«  stated  in  the  first,  manOBUVering  qualities,  in  VOSSOlS  intending 

is  to  form  a  correct  public  opinion  :  for  by  public  opinion,  ii  .           .    .         xl               r\^   •    ^     •                  j      x  xi. 

misguided,  great  embarrassment  is  often   caused  to  those  tO  aCt  together.        Of  lUienor   Speed   at  the 

responsible  for  the  conduct  of  a  war.     As  concrete  examples  Vw^qf    f  Vi^v  har?    fiwino-  tn  f  liPir  amsi})  p/val  pn- 

teach  far  better  than  abstract  orinclples,  the  writer  suKcesto  ^»''»  ^"^y  "*"»  OWing  U)  incir  Smail  COai  eu- 

to  the  consideration  of  his  readers  how  Berwusivwonid^^  duraucc,  and  to  minimize  the  delay  iu  the 

been  felt,  during  the  hostilities,  the  accident  which  has  just  ^     j.\.           i.   i        i.    j                              x 

[DecemberUth]  befallen  the  batUeship  ''Massachusetts,'' a  prOgrOSS     01     the     WhOlO     DOOy    COUSequeut 

S1L%?t;;gi^'^<»r«;S'SJ'Xjc?t  wLdlTav^^^^  «Pon  their  stopping  frequently  to  coal,  to  be 

the  same  effect  and  been  indefenMble.  tOWOd,   Oach    by   an    armored    ship  ;    an  OXpO- 
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dient  which,  although  the  best  that  could  be  to  a  consultation  regarding  the  situation, 
adopted,  entailed  endless  trouble,  and  fre-  He  then  decided  to  go  on  to  San  Juan,  the 
quent  stoppages  through  the  breaking  of  the  chief  seaport  of  Porto  Rico,  upon  the  chance 
tow-lines.  of  finding  the  Spanish  squadron  there.  The 
Shortly  before  midnight  of  May  7th,  the  coaling  of  the  monitors,  which  had  begun 
squadron  was  twenty  miles  north  of  Gape  when  the  squadron  stopped  the  previous 
Haitien,  about  six  hundred  sea  miles  east  of  afternoon,  was  resumed  next  morning.  At 
Havana.  It  was  there  learned,  by  tele-  11.15,  May  9th,  a  telegram  from  the  Depart- 
grams  received  from  the  Department,  that  ment  reported  a  story,  **  published  in  the 
no  information  had  yet  been  obtained  as  to  newspapers,"  that  the  Spanish  division  had 
the  movements  of  the  Spanish  division,  but  been  seen  on  the  night  of  the  7th  near 
that  two  swift  steamers,  the**  New  York  "  *  Martinique.  The  D  partment's  telegram 
and  the  **  St.  Louis,"  lately  of  the  Ameri-  betrayed  also  some  anxiety  about  Key  West 
can  transatlantic  line,  had  been  sent  to  and  the  Havana  blockade ;  but,  while  urging 
scout  to  the  eastward  of  Martinique  and  a  speedy  return,  the  details  of  the  Admiral's 
Guadaloupe.  The  instructions  to  these  ves-  movements  were  left  to  his  ov^n  discretion, 
sels  were  to  cruise  along  a  north  and  south  The  squadron  then  stood  east,  and  on  the 
line,  eighty  miles  from  the  islands  named,  early  morning-  of  the  12th,  arrived  off  San 
They  met  at  the  middle  once  a  day,  commu-  Juan.  A  bombardment  of  the  place  fol- 
nicated,  and  then  went  back  in  opposite  di-  lowed  at  once,  lasting  from  5.30  to  7.45 
rections  to  the  extremities  of  the  beat.  In  a.m.  ;  but,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  Span- 
case  the  enemy  were  discovered,  word  of  ish  division  was  not  there,  the  Admiral  de- 
course  would  be  sent  to  Washington,  and  to  cided  not  to  continue  the  attack,  although 
the  Admiral,  if  accessible,  from  the  nearest  satisfied  that  he  could  force  a  surrender, 
cable  port.  The  two  vessels  were  directed  His  reasons  for  desisting  are  given  in  his 
to  continue  on  this  service  up  to  noon  of  oflicial  report,  as  follows : 
May  10th,  a  time  very  carefully  calculated  to  , ,  ,  ^ 
meet  the  extreme  possiMlities  pt  slmvness  ..^^^rA^— ^^^ 

on  the  part  of  the  bpaniSh  division,  if  com-  [of  the  squadron]  would  have  to  be  left  to  await  the 

ing  that  way ;  afterwards  they  were  to  go  arrival  of  troops  to  garrison  it ;  that  the  movements  of 

to  a  given  place,   and   report.       It  may  be  the  Spanish  squadron,  our  main  objective,  were  still 

added   that   they  remained    their   full   time,  unknown  ;  that  the  Flying  Squadron  was  still  north,  and 

J       ,      .       jY  *^*""" ,       "      j.i      .   Lx-  not  in  a  position  to  render  any  aid;   that  Havana, 

and  yet  missed  by  a  hair  S  breadth  sighting  Cervera's  natural  objective,  was  thus  open  to  entry  by 

the    enemy.       The    captain    of    the   **  New  such  a  force  as  his,  while  we  were  a  thousand  miles 

York"    ("Harvard")    afterwards  told   the  distant,  ma4e  our  immediate  movement  toward  Havana 

writer  that  he  believed  another  stretch  to  >™P«'^"^®- 
the  south  would  have  rewarded  him  with 

success.  The  case  was  one  in  which  blame  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Admiral's  conclu- 
could  be  imputed  to  nobody ;  unless  it  were  sions,  as  here  given,  coincided  substantially 
to  the  Spaniards,  in  disappointing  our  very  with  the  feeling  of  the  Department,  as  ex- 
modest  expectations  concerning  their  speed  pressed  in  the  telegram  last  mentioned, 
as  a  squadron,  which  is  a  very  different  The  squadron  started  back  immediately  to 
thing  from  the  speed  of  a  single  ship.  the  westward.      During  the  night  of  this 

Among  the  telegrams  received  at  this  same  day,  Thursday,  May  12th,  towards  mid- 
time  by  the  Admiral  from  the  Department  night,  reliable  information  was  received  at 
were  reports  of  rumors  that  colliers  for  the  Navy  Department  that  Cervera's  squad- 
the  Spanish  division  had  been  seen  near  ron  had  arrived  off  Martinique — four  armored 
Guadaloupe ;  also,  that  Spanish  vessels  were  cruisers  and  three  torpedo  destroyers,  one 
coaling  and  loading  ammunition  at  St.  of  the  latter  entering  the  principal  port  of 
Thomas.   Neither  of  these  was  well  founded,  the  island. 

nor  was  it  likely  that  the  enemy's  division  The  movements  of  the   Spanish  division 

would  pause  for  such  purpose  at  a  neutral  immediately  preceding  its   appearance  oflf 

island,  distant,  as  St.  Thomas  is,  less  than  a  Martinique  can  be  recovered  in  the  main 

hundred  miles  from  their  own  harbors  in  from  the  log  of  the  *' Cristobal  Colon," 

Porto  Rico.  which  was  found  on  board  that  ship  by  the 

Immediately  after  the   receipt  of  these  United  States  officers  upon  taking  posses- 
telegrams,  the   Admiral  summoned  all  his  sion  after  her  surrender  on  July  3d.     Some 
captains,  between  12  and  4  a.m..  May  9th,  uncertainty  attends  the  conclusions  reached 
•  Aftonvarda  named  the  "Hanard."  from  its  examination,  bocause  the  rocord  is 
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brief  and  not  always  precise  in  its  state-  daring  the  night.      By  this  time  Cervera 

ments ;  but,  whatever  inaccuracy  of  detail  doubtless  had  been  informed  that  Sampson's 

there  may  be,  the  general  result  is  clear  division  had  gone  east  from  Cuba,  but  its 

enough.  destination  could  have  been  only  a  matter  of 

At  noon  of  May  10th,  the  division  was  130  inference  with  him,  for  the  bombardment  of 
miles  east  of  the  longitude  of  Martinique,  Sba  Juan  did  not  take  place  till  the  follow- 
and  fifteen  miles  south  of  its  southernmost  ing  morning.  The  fact  of  keeping  his  men 
point.  Being  thus  within  twelve  hours'  run  at  quarters  also  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
of  the  island,  Admiral  Cervera  evidently,  and  he  was  thus  uncertain  about  Sampson,  for 
reasonably,  considered  that  he  might  now  the  stationariness  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  danger,  if  the  would  be  known  at  Martinique. 
United  States  government  had  decided  to  After  mentioning  that  the  ship's  corn- 
attempt  to  intercept  him  with  an  armored  pany  went  to  quarters,  the  log  of  the  "Co- 
division,  instead  of  sticking  to  the  disposi-  Ion  "  adds:  **  Stopped  from  5.15  to  6  a.m." 
tions  known  to  him  when  he  sailed — the  Whetherthe5.15was  a.m.  or  p.m.,  whether, 
blockade  of  Cuba  and  the  holding  the  Fly-  in  short,  the  squadron  continued  practically 
ing  Squadron  in  reserve.  In  order  not  to  motionless  during  the  night  of  May  11-12, 
fall  in  with  an  enemy  unexpectedly,  espe-  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  there  can  be 
cially  during  the  night,  the  speed  of  the  di-  little  doubt  that  it  did  so  remain.  The 
vision  was  reduced  to  something  less  than  Spaniards  still  observe  the  old-fashioned 
four  knots  per  hour,  and  the  torpedo  de-  sea-day  of  a  century  ago,  abandoned  long 
stroyer  **  Terror  "  was  sent  ahead  to  recon-  since  by  the  English  and  ourselves,  accord- 
noiter  and  report.  The  incident  of  her  ing  to  which  May  12th  begins  at  noon  of 
separating  from  her  consorts  is  not  noted —  May  11th.  A  continuous  transaction,  such 
a  singular  omission,  due  possibly  to  its  oc-  as  stopping  from  evening  to  morning,  would 
curring  at  night,  and  so  escaping  observation  fall  therefore  in  the  log  of  the  same  day, 
by  the  '*  Colon; "  but  it  is  duly  logged  that  as  it  here  does;  whereas  in  a  United  States 
she  was  sighted  **  to  port"  next  morning,  ship-of-war,  even  were  our  records  as  brief 
May  11th,  at  9  a.m.,  and  that,  until  she  and  fragmentary  as  the '' Colon's,"  the  fact 
was  recognized,  the  crew  were  sent  to  their  of  the  stoppage,  extending  over  the  logs  of 
quarters  for  action.  This  precaution  had  two  days,  would  have  been  mentioned  in  each, 
also  been  observed  during  the  previous  It  is  odd,  after  passing  an  hour  or  two  in 
night,  the  men  sleeping  beside  their  guns ;  a  putting  this  and  that  together  out  of  so  in- 
sufficient evidence  of  the  suspicions  enter-  complete  a  narrative,  to  find  recorded  in 
tained  by  the  Spanish  admiral.  full,  a  few  days  later,  the  following  notable 

At  10  A.M.,  by  which  hour,  or  very  soon  incident:    **  At   2.30  p.m.,   flagsUp  made 

afterwards,  the  communication  of  the '' Ter-  signal:    *  If  you  want  a  cow,   send  boat.' 

ror"  with  the  Admiral  recorded  by  the  log  Answered:  '  Many  thanks;  do  not  require 

must   have   taken   place,   there   had  been  any.' "     Log-books  do  state  such  occur- 

abundance  of  time  since  daybreak  for  a  rences,  particularly  when  matters  of  signal; 

fifteen-knot  torpedo  destroyer,  low-lying  in  but  then  they  are  supposed  also  to  give  a  rea- 

the  water,  to  remain  unseen  within  easy  sonably  full  account  of  each  day's  important 

scouting  distance  of  Martinique  and  thence  proceedings. 

to  rejoin  the  squadron,  which  would  then  be       Whatever  the  movements  back  and  forth, 

forty  or  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  island,  or  the  absence  of  movement,  by  the  Spanish 

She  could  even,  by  putting  forth  all  her  ships  during  the  night,  at  7.10  a.m.  the  next 

speed,  have  communicated  with  the  shore;  day.   May  12th,   while  Sampson's  division 

possibly    without    the    knowledge    of    the  was  still  engaged  with  the  forts  at  San 

American  representatives  on  the  spot,  if  the  Juan,  they  were  close  to  Martinique,  *'  four 

sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  were  with  the  miles  from  Diamond  Rock,"  a  detached  islet 

Spaniards,  as  has  been  generally  believed,  at  its  southern  end.    The  next  entiy,  the 

However  that  may  be,   shortly  after  her  first  for  the  sea-day  of  May  13th,  is: ''At 

junction  the  division  went  ahead  again  seven  12.20  p.m.  lost  sight  of  Martinique."    As 

knots,  the  speed  logged  at  noon  of  May  11th,  the  land  there  is  high  enough  to  be  visible 

which,  as  steam  formed,  was  increased  to  forty  or  fifty  miles,  under  favorable  condi- 

ten  knots.      At   4  P.M.,    Martinique    was  tions,  and  as  the  squadron  on  its  way  to 

abeam  on  the  starboard  hand — north.     At  Curasao  averaged  eleven  knots  per  hour,  it 

sundown  the  ships  went  to  general  quarters,  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Spanish 

and  the  crews  were  again  kept  at  their  guns  admiral,  having  received  news  of  the  attack 
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West  Indies  before  him  where  to  choose,  Navy,  was  natural  enough,  considering  the 

and  the  United  States  coast  too,  conditioned  straits  they  were  in  and  the  conscionsiieffl 

by  coal  and  other  needs,   foreseen  or  ud-  of  the  capable  among  them  th&t  a  divi^n  of 

foreseen.     We  ran  him  down  at  Santiago;  that  force   should  never    have    been  sent 

and  had  he  vanished  from  there,  we  should  across   the  sea;  but,   though   natural,  the 

have  caught  him  somewhere  else.     The  at-  pretension  was  absurd,  and,  though  echoed 

tempt  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to  create  by  all  the  partisan  press  in   Ehirope,  it  did 

an  impression  that  some  marvelous  feat  of  not  for  a  moment  impose  as  true  upon  those 

strategy  was  in  process  of  execution,  to  the  who  were  directing  the  movements  of  the 

extreme  discom&ture  of  the  United  ijtates  United  States  ships. 


IN  ISE 


^   "  Barr. 

SAT  makes  only  seventy-  rather  than  to  ask  admiseion.     He  felt  >t 
three,"    said    the    smooth-  home  in  that  room  in  the  Leland.     Sixveeb 
faced  man;  "  we've  got  to  before,  he  had  waited  for  the  answer  to  In 
get  two  more."  knock  before  walking  in,  and  for  the  next 
"  We'vegottoquitloser,"  three  weeks  he  had  entered  that  door  at iQ 
said  the  man  with  a  black  times  of  the  day  and  night.     Heknewwbo* 
mustache,    "  and  we   might  the  cigars  were  kept,  when  the  box  on  the 
as    well    face     the    music,  table  became  empty.     He  knew  which  of  the 
There's  no  possibility  of  get-  two  chairs  on  the  side  opposite  the  gntf 
ting  a  single  one  more.     Xot  and  away  from  the  window  was  the  tnon 
a  man  in  the  other  list  can  comfortable.     When  he  came  up  the  eten- 
be  touched,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  tor,  he  never  gave  the  number  of  the  room 
do,  Cantwell."  to  the  boy,  but  merely  sjud,  "  Parlor  floor." 
"  I  know  that  I'm  never  whipped  until  the  Once  when  he  left  the  elevator.  Senator  Con- 
last  name  on  the  roll  is  called.    Send  for  ningham  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  this  room, 
Shacklett  as  soon  as  you  can,  Baird,  and  and  Shacklett  walked  down  the  corridor  in 
let's  go  over  it  again."  the  opposite  direction  with  an  expression 
Baird  stepped  over  to  the  button,   and  of  interested  amusement  on  his  face  and  ■ 
called  the  bellboy.     WhWe  that  youth  with  mental  note  for  future  use. 
carefully-combed  hair,  blacked   shoes,  and       "Good  morning,"  he  said  l.npersooall;, 
worn  jacket  was  sauntering  up  the  stairs,  as  he  laid  his  hat  and  cane  on  the  bed 
Baird  wrote  a  note,     lie  did  not  look  pleased.  "  How's  the  game  going  now?     Got 'em  all 
He  stopped  in  the  middle  to  say  that  he  knew  in  hand,  or  have  you  dropped  the  cards  T    U 
when  he  was  whipped.     Cantwell  finished  his  looks  up  at  the  Country  Club  like  old  Laney's 
scrutiny  of  the  list  of  names  before  him,  and  going  to  give  you  a  fight  for  your  moK?. 
then  remarked  again  that  they  had  "  got  to  Just  passed  him  on  the  street,  and  he  talked 
win  out."  about  you  without  swearing;    sure  you'w 
The  minute  hand  of  the  clock  held  aloft  by  got  'em  stacked  to  beat  him  ?"     And  Shade- 
Mercury  on  the  mantel  had  not  passed  over  lett  smiled  that  smile  wMch  his  friends  sal- 
much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle  before  dom  saw,  and  his  enemies  knew  only  too  well 
Shacklett  came  in,  with  a  knock  that  appar-  meant  either  a  royal  flush  or  else  a  ganie 
ently  was  merely  to  announce  his  arrival  of  blulf  on  nothing.    It  was  a  pleasant  smile 
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By  Captaix  Alfred  T.  Mahan, 

Author  of  ''  The  Induenoe  of  Sea  Power  apoo  Ilietury/'  *'  Life  of  Nelson/*  etc. 

IV. 

THE  PROBLEMS  PHESEXTED  TO  OUR  NAVY  BY  CERVERA'S   APPEAR- 
ANCE IX  WEST  INDIAN   WATERS  AND  HOW  THEY   WERE  SOLVED. 

THE  exigencies  of  a  series  of  papers  like  demonstration  was  made  by  this  vessel,  prob- 
the  present  demand  that  each  should  ably,  though  it  may  have  been  by  one  of  her 
open  with  at  least  a  brief  reference  to  the  fellows,  before  St.  Pierre — another  port  of 
conditions  under  which  its  predecessor  the  island — where  the  ^*  Harvard "  was 
closed.  It  will  be  recalled,  therefore,  that  lying  ;  and  as  the  latter  had  been  sent  hur- 
on  the  11th  of  May,  Admiral  Sampson's  riedly  from  home  with  but  a  tnfiing  bat- 
vessels,  three  sea-going  armored  ships  and  tery,  some  anxiety  was  felt  lest  the  enengr 
two  monitors,  were  approaching  San  Juan  de  might  score  a  point  upon  her,  if  the  local 
Puerto  Rico;  and  that  at  4  p.m.  of  the  same  authorities  compelled  her  to  leave.  If  the 
day,  the  Spanish  division,  under  Admiral  Spaniard  had  been  as  fast  as  represented,  he 
Cervera,  arrived  off  the  south  end  of  Marti-  would  have  had  an  advantage  over  the  Amer- 
nique.  At  early  daybreak  next  morning,  ican  in  both  speed  and  armament — ^verj 
Sampson  bombarded  San  Juan  ;  and  a  few  serious  odds.  The  machinery  of  the  former, 
hours  later,  Cervera  stood  on  again  to  the  however,  was  in  bad  order,  and  she  sooa 
westward — into  the  unknown  for  us,  but  had  to  seek  a  harbor  in  Fort  de  France,  abo 
bound  in  his  own  purpose  to  Curasao.  At  in  Martinique  ;  after  which  the  usual  rule, 
the  same  time,  Sampson  also  started  back  for  that  two  beUigerents  may  not  leave  the  same 
Havana,  for  reasons  before  given :  the  force  neutral  port  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
of  which  he  doubtless  felt  more  keenly  be-  each  other,  assured  the  ''  Harvard  "  a  safe 
cause  he  found  himself  actually  so  far  away  start.  This  incident,  otherwise  trivial,  is 
from  the  center  of  the  blockade  and  from  worthy  of  note,  for  it  shows  one  of  the 
his  base  at  Key  West.  When  he  began  thus  results  of  our  imperfect  national  preparatioa 
to  retrace  his  steps,  he  was  still  ignorant  for  war.  If  the  conditions  had  allowed  tune 
of  Cervera' s  arrival.  The  following  night,  to  equip  the  ''  Harvard  "  witii  suitable  guns, 
indeed,  he  heard  from  a  passing  vessel  the  she  could  have  repulsed  such  an  enemy,  as  a 
rumor  of  the  Spanish  squadron's  regaining  ship  of  the  same  class,  the  **  St.  Paul,"  did 
Cadiz,  with  which  the  Navy  Department  had  a  few  weeks  later  off  San  Juan,  whith^  the 
been  for  a  moment  amused.  He  stopped,  ''Terror"  afterwards  repaired,  and  where 
therefore,  to  communicate  with  Washington,  she  remained  till  the  war  was  over, 
intending,  if  the  rumor  were  verified,  to  re-  The  news  of  Cervera's  appearance  of 
sume  the  attack  upon  San  Juan.  But  on  the  Martinique  was  first  received  at  the  Navy 
morning  of  the  15th— Sunday— at  3.30,  his  Department  about  midnight  of  May  12tlh 
despatch  boat  returned  to  him  with  the  oflS-  13th,  nearly  thirty-six  hours  after  tiie  fact 
cial  intelligence,  not  only  of  the  enemy's  As  our  representatives  there,  and  genenllj 
being  off  Martinique,  but  of  his  arrival  at  throughout  the  West  Indies,  were  verymudi 
Curagao,  which  occurred  shortly  after  day-  on  the  alert,  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
light  of  the  14th.  The  same  telegram  in-  their  telegrams,  to  say  the  least,  were  not 
formed  him  that  the  Flying  Squadron  was  on  given  undue  precedence  of  other  matters, 
its  >yay  to  Key  West,  and  directed  him  to  That,  however,  is  one  of  the  chances  of  life, 
regain  that  point  himself,  with  all  possible  and  most  especially  of  war.  It  is  more  to 
rapidity.  the  purpose,  because  more  useful  to  future 
Cervera  left  behind  him  at  Martinique  one  guidance,  to  consider  the  general  situatka 
of  his  torpedo-destroyers,  the**  Terror."    A  at  the  moment  the  telegram  was  receifed, 
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that  in  Mu-  hIii^N'  Hhip,  .'w  in  tho  ri(|u:ulrons,  gan  [the  chier  engineer]  spoke  of  was  made 

iiiti'lli^(i-fil  skill  jw  wfll  HH  couraj^f  presided  before  we  reached  Bahia,  1  think  before  we 

in   tin-  loiinsrlH  of  the  ollirerH  in  char^^e.  turned  Cape  P>io,  as  it  was  off  that  headland 

Thi*  probalMlity  was  Ihat  the  S|Kinish  vessels,  that  1  decided  to  leave  the  *  Marietta '  and 

Lhiiu;:li  all  n-pulrd  fasUM*  than  the  *M)re-  *  Nichtheroy '  [now  the  'Buffalo'],  and  to 

^rnn/*    had   diir«'n'nt   rates   of   speeil,    and  push  on  alone.    You  may  be  sure  that  was  an 

i»acli  siiiKly  was  infrrior  U)  her  in  tij^htinj;  anxious  nij^ht  for  me  when  I  decided  to  part 

fom*  ;  ill  addititin   to  which  the  American  company.     The  Department  was,  of  course, 

ship  had  a  vny  lusivy  stt-rn  kittery.      The  obliged  to  leave  much  to  my  discretion,  and 

intention,  ihiMvl'iin'.  was,  in  cast*  of  a  meet-  I  knew  that  the  Spaniards  might  all  close  to 

inK.  to  turn  thf  st fin  to  t lie  enemy  and  to  rapid-fire   range,    overpower    all    but    our 

niak(«  a  running  li.-^hl.     Tliis  m»t  only  gave  a  turret  guns,  and  then  send  in  their  torpeda- 

Hupi^ritirity  «»f  lin»  to  the  *'  Oregon."  so  long  btwits."     it  wiis  upon  the  '*  Marietta  "  that 

as  tl.r  relative  positions  hisied,  but  it  tendeil,  he  had  previously  depended,  in  a  measure, 

of  cours««.  to  prolong  it,  contining  the  en-  to  thwart  the  attacks  of  these  small  vessels; 

eini««8  li»  th«»ir  Utw-fire  and  |N)st)H>ning.  to  but   in   such   a   contest  as  that  with  four 

llu*  utmost  iH»ssible,  tin*  time  of  their  draw-  armoriMi  cruisers,  she  could  scarcely  count, 

ing  lusir  enough  to  opt^n  with  the  broadside  antl  she  was  delaying  his  progress  in  the  run 

rttpitl-tirt»  Uitteries.     Moreover,  if  the  Span-  immediately  before    him.      **  The    torjiedo- 

isli  vessels  wtTe  not  iHiually  f;ist.  and  if  their  lK>at,*'    he  continues,  *'  was   a   rattlesnake 

rate  t»f  sptHMl  did  not  much  exceetl  thai  of  to  me,  that  1  feared  would  get  in  his  work 

tilt*  'M>n'^on/'   lH»th  very  prokible  condi-  while  1  w;k^  fighting  the  tiger ;  but  I  felt  that 

tittns,  it  was  quite  (Htssible  that  in  the  course  the  chances  were  that  Cervera  was  bound 

of  the  action  the  leading  ship  would  outstrip  to  the  West  Indies,  and  so  that  the  need  uf 

hi»r    followers  so  much  ;is   to   Ih»  engagetl  the  '  l>regon '  there  was  so  great  that  the 

singly,  and  even  that   two  or  more  might  risk  of  his  turning  south  to  meet  me  should 

thus  Ih'  sih\*es:.ivi>ly  Ivaten.  in  detail.     If  it  l>e  run.  so  1  hurrieil  to  Bahia,  and  cabled  to 

Iv  ropUi'd  that  this  is  assuming  a  great  tleal.  the  IV^irtn^fnt   my  opinion    of    what  the 

and  .III  ribut  ing  stupidity  to  the  ene!i\v,  ihe  'Oregon'  micht  do  alone  and  in  a  run*.ing 

answer  is  that  the  result  here  supjxvkni  h;ks  tight.   .   .  .  My  object  was  to  add  the*  I're- 

not   mrviHiuentW   follow  tsi  upon  similar  ac-  gon  "  to  our  tleet.  aai  not  to  meet  the  Sjuin- 

lion.  AWxl  that  war  is  tV.ll  of  uru'ertair.ties  :  ian.is.  if  i:  could  In?  avoiiied."— -It  may  l»e 

.411  '!i-«i.r\'o  ai;a:n  of  i':*e  Ivr.eni  htm  c«»!ri-  a«i:t^l  :hal  i.i   this  his  intention   coincidtJ 

fori  wh'A-!' sivv.e  h^ti^r-A-al  ;wi;*.Mir.:avce  w;:h  wi:h   the   wi?h   of   ,.he  I^efiartment.    "So 

the  cvp'^noniv  of  o-.i-.i^rs  iv.iivirts  :o  a  Tv.:in  wh.n.  in  t<irkii^.vs.   the  report*  came  off 

en:;aj:ed  with  presc:-.:  ivr:\o\:::os.    'V.ii'^r-  iha:    :he   Spa:.*5h    deet    »and    rumors    had 

ati*.\  lo  •!u*iir  such  »\i*is  wou..*  -^  uv;.:s:-:.i-  s:rea:'.y  increasc^i  :::•  siz^i  was  at  Martinique, 

blc  .  l*'.i;  w:w.  u!'..iNo..i.il»'.\  vvr.:*!\>r.:e\i  v.v.h  :ha:  thre^  :or>:^:*>loaLs  had  l)een  seen  from 

the;'.!.  :vsv»  ■■.:'.\*".  ov.!'.;;:'.:t-!'.tv.  l\v  kr.ow".-*,:^  :he  islar.^:.  I  or  it-red  c*>al  to  l»e  loaded  till 

!»M\  .!.;!v  s.:'.  '.*  -'..'iv.  ;i::er  r::.:r*:^:r.:  :  tc:  left   s^x^n  after  dark. 

\v   :**s:M:v-'.:\i*  •.".s'..iVvt*  v»!    ir.iw^r.js:  >::.•>.  sr.kT't :  .vr>:.  :hrT:  rime*!  and  went  around 

sv:i':\»:;    '.vv'-/   :>:c  \c:-\     .•::•.:.»■.■/:    .'.va/.s   ■.-:  :r.e  ■.s.ar.-i        ::-.a:  '.^^  we.i  to  ihe  eastward 
••r!*..4r\  '^s-.Tx.    "  ,.-r  r^•••■.•:o  .i:vl  ti-.r   e-        ■*  or.i   -r.a >    :•:   :hr   northward."      This 

i^x     .    ..\    ,\k>..     >  j^   »  ;  ..    .>    ;  ...  ..I.  .  '.  .A.  V      .   .i  >•  .»^  V  .   .-r  c«r!.— ;C  '■'-    3iav    .'*';.n.       OlX  uav^ 

\  .  .  •.  Tv;-  ^•••;;  :.*  ".v.:  -\s  :r."  :  "c  i>,>cr:  \i:«r  :hr  ?h:r  --i*  vz  :h-r  c^Kist  of  Flori*k 

»*■  ■\'v    >     :.  V    :o  .i.::   %■     .-a:  .ir.:  ::!  :v^.~:-ir.::.*::o:: -srith  zh-e  I'ei^artnient. 

^.'     i   *.  '  ^  N  .-^^    .i.'  .::  :  *v  V,.;.  '.  -  :^.:  -.o        '^'-^:  •■    ->r^  r  "  —.-y  ro^r-eriy  tn?  regardtKl 

'^       ..■..'..  >   '.V  .V.  •"  ■•  .'    :  .ki  ;~-r   ■;:  :"*r  :hrv-  rr".v'::sil  derachmenrs 

*'»     ■         ...'-*    •  o  .   ■■ . ..  :  :<•  .>.  .  .:•:.•  ^v.-rr.'T  '.  =i:c-:  Sui:-^  iJ-ret  was  divided 

:       -  -      -  ".  <•:    .\;:.  T-  i:   :'-     :>:- -^    ■:  :>.*r  rTr-tf-il  ww?k.  Maj 

»'^    -:  ■.  ^  •  ■  .>.    .  v>    .w<  .  r  :  ■  ..-  *  J"-   ".  :  •.  .iz*:  -«-r,."h.  SiTrver  they  might 

v..  ..    .   -.  •^     >  o  .  •-. .t  i.-.:r.  .-■>   >   i-^^cr.bwted  aroiir. :  the  stra- 

■■>       •  v>       -...^:>       ^       -  •>?     "^-^vJ:  ttt  r;id  ch*>sen  should 

.  •   "^     ■  H>     ^      ■-.        -  •    .  .  :*    -.^  \iZA  AZ'i  ■r:-r:^rie«^'«- neededU) 

\  ^-  .--.-,:■:::    ::  jls  riri.ilj  is  r^Ksible.    No 

•  "»    '^  ■  »  ■•:        ■  t   *  -c  ^  ■"    1^.'  7  .cifcC.     •  *i  ih*  rvening  of 

^  V,      ..  *.."•.    T  ^trv 7.  icor*   xfZf^r  Cervera's 

"^  -  .     »  sr:i:-.T  i:  V-^rf.zlciisr  "s^is  n?iorted. the 

^        *'  »r^-    :  -^jKvosw    ^3d«r   Saziii^^n  and 
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our  own  are,  whether  for  a  stay  or  in  tran-  things  will  not  always  go  straight  here  be- 
sit.  This  can  be  done  only  through  swift  low.  When  Nelson  was  hunting  for  the 
despatch  vessels  ;  and  for  these,  great  as  French  fleet  before  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
is  the  need  that  no  time  be  wasted  in  their  his  flag-ship  was  dismasted  in  a  gale  of  wind 
missions,  the  homely  proverb,  **  more  haste,  off  Corsica.  The  commander  of  the  frig- 
less  speed,"  has  to  be  kept  in  mind.  To  ates,  his  lookout  ships,  concluded  that  the 
stop  off  at  a  wayside  port,  to  diverge  even  Admiral  would  have  to  return  to  Gibraltar, 
considerably  from  the  shortest  route,  may  and  took  his  frigates  there.  *'  I  thought 
often  be  a  real  economy  of  time.  he  knew  me  better,"  commented  Nelson. 
The  office  of  cruisers  thus  employed  is  to  **  Every  moment  I  have  to  regret  the  frigates 
substitute  certainty  for  conjecture  ;  to  cor-  having  left  me,"  he  wrote  later;  *'the 
rect  or  to  confirm,  by  fuller  knowledge,  the  return  to  Syracuse,"  due  to  want  of  in- 
inferences  upon  which  the  conduct  of  opera-  telligence,  **  broke  my  heart,  which  on  any 
tions  otherwise  so  much  depends.  Accurate  extraordinuy  anxiety  now  shows  itself." 
intelligence  is  one  of  the  very  first  desider-  It  is  not  possible  strictly  to  define  official 
ata  of  war,  and  as  the  means  of  obtaining  discretion,  nor  to  guard  infallibly  against  its 
and  transmitting  it  are  never  in  excess  of  misuse  ;  but  all  the  same,  it  is  injurious  to 
the  necessities,  those  means  have  to  be  care-  an  officer  to  show  that  he  lacks  sound  judg- 
fully  administered.      Historically,  no  navy  ment. 

ever  has  had  cruisers  enough  ;  partly  be-  When  the  Flying  Squadron  sailed,  there 
cause  the  lookout  and  despatch  duties  them-  were  lying  in  Hampton  Roads  three  swift 
selves  are  so  extensive  and  onerous  ;  partly  cruisers,  the  **  New  Orleans,"  the  "St. 
because  vessels  of  the  class  are  wanted  for  Paul,"  and  the  **  Minneapolis."  Two  auxil- 
other  purposes  also— as,  for  instance,  in  iary  cruisers,  the  "Yosemite"  and  the 
our  late  war,  for  the  blockade  of  the  Cuban  ''  Dixie,"  were  nearly,  but  not  quite,  ready 
ports,  which  was  never  much  more  than  tech-  for  sea.  It  was  for  some  time  justly  consid- 
nically  ''  effective,"  and  for  the  patrolling  of  ered  imperative  to  keep  one  such  ship  there, 
our  Atlantic  seaboard.  True  economical  ready  for  an  inmiediate  mission.  The  "'  New 
use  of  the  disposable  vessels,  obtaining  the  Orleans  "  was  so  retained,  subject  to  further 
largest  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  requirements  of  the  Department  ;  but  the 
means,  never  adequate,  demands  much  fore-  ''  Minneapolis  "  and  the  "  St.  Paul "  sailed  as 
thought  and  more  management  ;  and  is  best  soon  as  their  coaling  was  completed — within 
effected  by  so  arranging  that  the  individual  twenty-four  hours  of  the  squadron.  The 
cruisers  can  be  quickly  got  hold  of  when  former  was  to  cruise  between  Haiti  and  the 
wanted.  This  is  accomplished  by  requiring  Caicos  Bank,  on  the  road  which  Cerv«ii 
them  to  call  at  cable  ports  and  report  ;  or  would  probably  follow  if  he  went  north  of 
by  circumscribing  the  area  in  which  they  are  Haiti  ;  the  other  was  to  watch  between  Haiti 
to  cruise,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  found  ;  and  Jamaica,  where  he  might  be  encoun- 
or  by  prescribing  the  course  and  speed  they  tered  if  he  took  the  Windward  Passage,  go- 
are  to  observe— in  short,  by  insuring  a  ing  south  of  Haiti.  At  the  time  these  orders 
pretty  close  knowledge  of  their  position  at  were  issued,  the  indications  were  that  the 
every  moment.  A  cruiser  with  a  roving  Spanish  division  was  hanging  about  Marti- 
commission  is  about  useless  for  these  pur-  nique,  hoping  for  permission  to  coal  there ; 
poses  ;  and  few  things  are  more  justly  exas-  and  as  both  of  our  cruisers  were  very  fast 
perating  than  the  failure  of  a  cruiser  to  real-  vessels  and  directed  to  go  at  full  speed,  the 
jze  the  ifact  in  practice.  Of  course,  no  rule  chances  were  more  tlwui  good  that  they 
is  hard  and  fast  to  bind  the  high  discretion  would  reach  their  cruising  groond  before 
of  the  officer  senior  on  the  spot  ;  but  if  the  Cervera  could  pass  it. 
captains  of  cruisers  will  bear  in  mind  as  a  These  intended  movements  were  tele- 
primary  principle,  that  they,  their  admirals,  graphed  to  Sampson,  and  it  was  added, 
and  the  central  office  are  in  this  respect  **  Very  important  that  your  fast  cruisers 
parts  of  one  highly  specialized  and  most  im-  keep  touch  with  the  Spanish  squadron." 
portant  system  in  which  cooperation  must  This  he  received  May  15th.  With  his  still 
be  observed,  discretion  will  more  rarely  err  imperfect  information,  he  gave  no  immediate 
in  these  matters,  where  errors  may  be  so  orders  which  would  lose  him  his  hold  of  the 
serious.  That  with  a  central  office,  admirals,  **  Harvard  "  and  the  "  Yale"  ;  but  shortly 
and  captains,  all  seeking  the  same  ends,  mat-  after  midnight  he  learned,  off  Cape  Haitien, 
ters  will  at  times  work  at  cross  purposes,  that  the  Spanish  division  was  to  have  left 
only   proves  the    common  experience  that  Curagao  the  previous  evening  at  six  o'clock 
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recoaling.      There  is,  therefore,  in  them  a       When  Admiral  Sampson  sent  off  the  tele- 
grave  failure  in  that  unity  of  conception  grams  last  mentioned,  before   daylight  of 
which  should  dominate  all  designs.  May^l6th,  the  flag-ship  was  off  Cape  HaitieD. 
The  movements,  actual  and  projected,  of  During  her  stoppage  for  this  purpose,  the 
the  cruisers  at  this  moment,  have  purposely  squadron  continued  to  stand  west,  in  order 
been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.      Such  not  to  increase  the  loss  of  time  due  to  the 
movements  and  the  management  of  them  slowness  of  the  monitors,  through  which  the 
play  a  most  important  part  in  all  campaigns,  progress  of  the  whole  body  did  not  exceed 
and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  under-  from  seven  to  eight  sea  miles  per  hour, 
stood,  through  illustration  such  as  this  ;  be-  Cape  Haitien  is  distant  from  Key  West  nearly 
cause  the  provision  for  the  service  should  700  miles  ;  and  throughout  this  distance, 
be   antecedently  thorough  and  consistent,  being  almost  wholly  along  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
in  plan  and  in  execution,  in  order  to  effi-  no  close  telegraphic  communication  could  be 
ciency.     Confusion  of  thought,  and  conse-  expected.      At  the  squadron's  rate  of  ad- 
quent  confusion  of  object,  is  fatal  to  any  vance,  it  could  not  count  upon  arriving  at 
conception — at  least  to  any  military  concep-  Key  West,   and  so  regaining  touch  with 
tion  ;  it  is  absolutely 'opposed  to  concentra-  Washington,  before  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
tion,  for  it  implies  duality  of  object.      In  and    the    Department    was    thus    notified, 
the  designing  of  a  cruiser,  as  of  any  class  Thirty-six  hours  later,  at  11.30  a.m..  May 
of  warship,  the  first  step,  before  which  none  17th,  being  then  in  the  Old  Bahama  Channel, 
should  be  taken,  is  to  decide  the  primary  between  Cuba  and  the  Bahama  Banks,  the 
object  to  be   realized — what  is  this  ship  Admiral  felt  that  his  personal    presence, 
meant  to  do  ?    To  this  primary  requirement  under  existing  conditions,  was  more  neces- 
every  other  feature  should  be  subordinated,  sary  near  Havana  and  Key  West.      Leaving 
Its  primacy  is  not  only  one  of  time,  but  of  the  division,  therefore,  in  charge  of  the  se- 
importance  also.     The  recognition,  in  prac-  nior  officer.  Captain  Evans  of  the  *'  Iowa," 
tice,  of  this  requisite  does  not  abolish  nor  he  pushed  forward  with  the  flag-ship  **  New 
exclude  the  others  by  its  predominance.    It  York,"  the  fastest  of  the  armored  vessels, 
simply  regulates  their  development ;  for  they  Six  hours  later  he  was  met  by  the  torpedo- 
not  only  must  not  militate  against  it,  they  boat  ''  Dupont,"  bringing  him  a  telegram 
must  minister  to  it.     It  is  exactly  as  in  a  from  the  Department,  dated  the  16th,  for- 
novel  or  in  a  work  of  art,  for  every  military  warded  through  Key  West,  directing  him 
conception,   from  the  design  of  a  ship  up,  to  send  his  most  suitable  armored  ship  ahead 
should  be  a  work  of  art.      Perfection  does  to  join  the  Flying  Squadron.      This  order 
not  exclude  a  multiplicity  of  detail,  but  it  was  based  on  information  that  Cervera  was 
does  exact  unity  of  motive,  a  single  central  bringing  munitions  of  war  essential  to  the 
idea,  to  which  all  detail  is  strictly  accessory,  defense  of  Havana,  and  that  his  instructions 
to  emphasize  or  to  enhance — not  to  distract,  were  peremptory  to  reach   either  Havana 
The  cruiser  requirements  offer  a  concrete  il-  or  a  port  connected  with  it  by  raihroad.  Such 
lustration  of  the  application  of  this  thought,  commands  pointed  evidently  to  Cienfuegos, 
Rapidity  of  action  is  the  primary  object.     In  which  place,  moreover,  was  clearly  indicated 
it  is  involved  both  coal  endurance  and  facil-  from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  as  al- 
ity  for  recoaling  ;  for  each  economizes  time,  ready  shown  in  these  papers,  as  the  station 
as    speed  does.       Defensive    strength — of  for  one  division  of  our  armored  fleet, 
which  subdivision  of  coal  bunkers  is  an  ele-       The  Department  could  calculate  certainly 
ment-  does  not  conduce  to  rapidity  of  move-  that,  by  the  time  its  message  reached  Samp- 
ment,  nor  does  offensive  power;  they  must,  son,  his  division  would  be  so  far  advanced  as 
therefore,   be  very  strictly    subordinated,  to  insure  interposing  between  Havana  and 
They  must  not  detract  from  speed  ;  yet  so  the  Spaniards,  if  the  latter  came  by  the 
far  as  they  do  not  injure  that  they  should  be  Windward  Passage — from  the  eastward.    It 
developed,  for  by  the  power  to  repel  an  en-  was  safe,  therefore,  or  at  least  involved  less 
emy— to  avert  detention — they  minister  to  risk  of  missing  the  enemy,  to  send  the  Fly- 
rapidity.     With  the  battleship,  in  this  con-  ing  Squadron  to  Cienfuegos,  either  heading 
trary  to  the  cruiser,  offensive  power  is  the  him  off  there,  or  with  a  chance  of  meeting: 
dominant  feature.     While,  therefore,  speed  him  in  the  Yucatan  Channel,  if  he  tried  to 
is  desirable  to  it,  excessive  speed  is  not  ad-  reach  Havana  by  going  west  of  Cuba.      Bnt 
missible,  if,  as  the  writer  believes,  it  can  as  Cienfuegos  was  thought  the  more  likely 
be  obtained  only  at  some  sacrifice  of  offen-  destination,  and  was  for  every  reason  a  port 
sive  strength.  to  be  effectually  blockaded,  it  was  desirable 
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the  port8  named.    It  was  safer  to  do  so  than  establish  at  Santiago  ;  but,  allowing  for  ac- 

to  keep  one  at  Hampton  Koads  ;  for  offense  cidents,  there  would,  within  five  days,  have 

is  a  safer  course  than  defense.  been  force  sufficient  to  hold  the  enemy  in 

( !onsider  the  conditions.     The  Spaniards,  check, 
after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  would  have  to       Five  days,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  soon 
coal.     There  were  four  principal  ports  at  enough.      It  would  have  been  quite  soon 
which   they   might   do  so— Havana,   Cien-  enough  in  the  case  of  Spaniards  after  a  sea 
fuegos,  Santiago,  and  San  Juan  de  Puerto  voyage  of  2,500  miles,  in  which  the  larger 
liico.  The  first  two,  on  the  assumption,  would  vessels  had  to  share  their  coal  with  the  tor- 
be  closed  to  them,  unless  they  chose  to  fight  pedo-destroyers.     In  case  of  a  quicker  en- 
a  division  so  nearly  equal  to  their  own  force  emy  of  more  executive  despatch,  and  grant- 
that,  whatever  the  result  of  the  battle,  the  ing,   which  will    be    rare,   that    a    fleet's 
question  of  coaling  would  have  possessed  no  readiness  to  depart  will  be  conditioned  only 
further  immediate  interest  for  them.    San-  by  coal,  and  not  by  necessary  engine  repairs 
tiago  and  San  Juan,  and  any  other  suitable  to  some  one  vessel,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
eastern  port  open  to  them — if  such  there  the  speed  which  can  be,  and  has  been,  as- 
was    were  simply  so  many  special  instances  sumed  for  our  ships  in  this  particular  case, 
of  a  particular  case,  of  which  San  Juan  was  nine  knots,  is  far  less  than  the  most  modest 
the  most  favorable  to  them  ;  because,  being  expectations  for  a  battleship — such  as  those 
the  most  distant,  it  insured  more  time  for  entertained  by  the  writer.   Had  not  our  defi- 
coaling  and  getting  away  again  before  our  ciency  of  dry-docks  left  our  ships  very  foul, 
divisions  could  arrive.     After  their  depart-  they  could  have  covered  the  distance  well 
ure  from  cSira^ao  was  known,  but  not  their  within  four  days.     Ships  steady  at  thirteen 
subsequent  intentions,  and  while  our  divisions  knots  would  have  needed  little  over  three  ; 
^'ere  proceeding  to  Havana  and  Cienfuegos,  and  it  is  sustained  speed  like  this«  not  a 
measures  were  under  consideration  at  the  spurt  of  eighteen  knots  for  twelve  hours, 
Navy  Department  which  would  have  made  it  that  is  wanted.    No  one,  however,  need  be 
even  then  difficult  for  them  to  escape  action,  at  pains  to  dispute  that  circumstances  alter 
if  they  went  to  San  Juan  for  coal  ;  but  cases  ;  or  that  the  promptness  and  execa- 
which  would  have  raised  the  difficult  close  to  tive  ability  of  an  enemy  are  very  material 
the  (>oint  of  the  impossible,  had  our  divisions  circumstances.       Similarly,    although    the 
firom  the  first  been  placed  before  Havana  and  method  proposed  would  have  had  probable 
i^enfuogi>8,  which  strategic  conditions  die-  success  at  San  Juan,  and  almost  certain  snc- 
tiited,  hut  fe^irs  for  our  o^ti  inadequately  cess  at  any  shorter  distance,  it  would  at 
defended   coast  prevented.      The  contem-  2,000  miles  be  very  doubtfully  expedient, 
plated  method  was  this :    Adequate  lookouts       Assuming,   moreover,  that  it  had  been 
round  Torto  Rico  were  to  be  kept  up,  by  thought  omMlvisable  to  move  against  San 
whom    their  approach  would   be  detected  Juan,  because  doubtful  of  arriving  in  time, 
and  quickly  cabled.    Our  two  divisions  were  what  would  have  been  the  situation  had  Cer- 
to  Ih"  kept  ready  to  proceed  at  an  instant^s  vera  reached  there,  our  armored  divisions 
notice,  coaled  to  their  best  steaming  lines,  as  being  off  Havana  and  Cienfuegoe  ?  -  He  would 
far  as  this  ^tis  compatible  with  a  sufficiency  have  been  watched  by  the  four  lookouts - 
of  fuel  to  hold  their  ground  after  arriving  which  were  ordered  before  Santiago  inune- 
off  San  Juan.     Two  of  our  fastest  despatch  diately  upon  his  arrival  there — and  by  them 
veisseK  likewise  at  their  he«t  steaming  im-  followed  when  he  quitted  port.     Four  leaves 
mersion,  were  to  be  held  at  Key  West  ready  a  good  margin  for  detaching  suocessivelv  to 
to  Stuart  at  once  for  Cienfuegos  to  notify  the  cable  ports  before  giving  up  this  foUowing 
M)uadr\>n  there  :  twt>,  in  oi^er  thaU  if  one  game«  and  bj  that  time  Us  intentions  wooU 
hn^ke  down  on  the  w^,  one  would  surely  ar-  be  apparent.     Where  indeed  should  he  go  ? 
rive  within  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  plamed.  Before  Havana  and  Cienfuegos  would  be  divi- 
ihe  receipt  of  a  cable  at  the  nepartment  sionscapaMe  of  fighting  him.      Santiago,  or 
fn>m  one  of  the  lookouts  off  Porto  Rico  any  eastern  port,  is  San  Juan  over  again,  with 
>^\>uKi  be  like  the  touching  of  a  button.    The  disadvantage  of  distance.     Uataaats  is  bvt 
Hav^uvn  division,  reached  within  ax  bourse  Havana:  he  wouU  find  himself  anticipated 
wvuKi  start  at   once ;   that   at  CleufQegos  thef>e.  because  one  of  those  vessels  dogging 
^ightoen  hour$  after  the  former.     Barring  his  path  would  have  hurried  on  to  anBoanoe 
aooi^ients.  w>e  shouM.  in  fiv^  days  after  the  his  apyvtiach.     W<f^  his  deatinitioii,  ham- 
enemy's  arrival,  have  had  off  Saa  Juaa  the  ever,  evidentlv  a  North  Atlantic  port,  as  aone 
c^||iditioas  which  it  «Mk  o)(w  a  wwk   to  amoag  us  had  fondk  f eai^  Mr  diviskNi  be 
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is  the  objective  paramount  to  all  others  ;  be-  ing  ;  but  when  one  thinks  of  acting  contrary 

cause  the  control  of  the  sea,  by  reducing  the  to  the  weight  of  experience,  the  reasons 

enemy's  navy,  is  the  determining  factor  in  a  for  such  action  should  be  most  closely  scru- 

naval  war.  tinized  and  their  preponderance  in  the  par- 

Without  dogmatizing,  however,  upon  a  sit-  ticular  case  determined, 
nation  which  £d  not  obtain,  it  appears  now  These  remarks  are  offered  with  no  view 
to  the  writer,  not  only  that  the  eastward  of  empty  criticism  of  a  mistake— if  such  it 
voyage  of  our  Havana  division  was  unfor-  were — in  which  the  writer  was  not  without 
tunate,  viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  his  share.  In  military  judgments  error  is  not 
events,  but  that  it  should  have  been  seen  necessarily  censurable.  One  of  the  greatest 
beforehand  to  be  a  mistake,  because  incon-  captains  has  said,  ''  The  general  who  has 
sistent  with  a  well-founded  and  generally  made  no  mistake  has  made  few  campaigns." 
accepted  principle  of  war,  the  non-observ-  There  are  mistakes  and  mistakes ;  errors  of 
ance  of  which  was  not  justified  by  the  condi-  judgment,  such  as  the  most  capable  man 
tions.  The  principle  is  that  which  condemns  makes  in  the  course  of  a  life,  and  errors  of 
''eccentric"  movements.  The  secondary  conduct  which  demonstrate  essential  unfit- 
definition  of  this  word — **  odd  "  or  **  pecul-  ness  for  oflSce.  Of  the  latter  class  was  that 
iar  " — has  so  dislodged  all  other  meanings  of  Admiral  Byng,  when  he  retired  from  Mi- 
in  common  speech,  that  it  seems  necessary  norca.  As  instances  of  the  former,  both 
to  recall  that  primarily,  by  derivation,  it  Nelson  and  Napoleon  admitted,  to  quote  the 
signifies  "  away  from  the  center,"  to  which  latter' swords,  'I  have  been  so  often  mistaken 
sense  it  is  confined  in  technical  military  that  I  no  longer  blush  for  it."  My  wish  is 
phrase.  Our  center  of  operations  had  been  to  illustrate,  by  a  recent  particular  instance, 
fixed,  and  rightly  fixed,  at  Havana  and  Cien-  a  lesson  professionally  useful  to  the  future  : 
fuegos.  It  was  subject,  properly,  to  change  the  value  of  rules.  By  the  disregard  of  rule 
— instant  change — when  the  enemy's  fleet  in  this  case  we  uncovered  both  Havana  and 
was  known  to  be  within  striking  distance  ;  Cienfuegos,  which  it  was  our  object  to  close 
but  to  leave  the  center  otherwise,  on  a  cal-  to  the  enemy's  division.  Had  the  latter  been 
cuiation  of  probabilities,  however  plausible,  more  efiScient,  he  could  have  reached  one  or 
was  a  proposition  that  should  have  been  the  other  before  we  regained  the  center.  Our 
squarely  confronted  with  the  principle,  which  movement  was  contrary  to  rule  ;  and  while 
itself  is  only  the  concrete  expression  of  the  inferences  upon  which  it  was  based  were 
ma,ny  past  experiences.  It  is  far  from  the  plausible,  they  were  not,  in  the  writer's  pres- 
writer's  wish  to  advocate  slavery  to  rule  ;  ent  judgment,  adequate  to  constitute  the 
no  bondage  is  more  hopeless  or  more  crush-  exception. 
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TUE    GUAKD    SET    OVER    CERVERA    AMI    THE    WATCH    KEPT    0\ 
C  A  MARA. 

HE  result  of  the  various  move-  "St.  Lyouis,"  Captain  Goodrich,  lately  one 
ments  narrated  in  our  laat  of  the  American  transatlantic  liners,  had  been 
article  waa  to  leave  the  Fly-  close  in  with  the  mouth  of  this  port,  which 
ing  Squadron,  on  the  22d  of  had  hitherto  lain  outside  our  sphere  of  oper- 
May,    off    Cienfuegos,    and  ations,  and  had  made  a  determined  and  suc- 
Admirat  Sampson's  division  ceaaful  attempt  to  cut  the  telegraph  cable 
off   Havana,    on   the   2lBt.  leading  from  Santiago  to  Jamaica.     In  doing 
The  latter  waa  seriously  di-  this  the  "  St.  Ijouis,"  which,  like  her  sister 
rainished  in   mobile  comba-  ships   (except   the   "St.    Paul"),  had   not 
tant  force  by  the  removal  yet  received  an  armament  suitable  to  her 
of  the   "  Iowa,"   detached  size  or  duties,  lay  for  three-quarters  of  an 
to  the  south  of  the  island  to  join  the  ships  hour  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  at  a  dis- 
under  Schley.     It  was  confidently  expected  tance  of  little  over  a  mile.     Fortunately,  a 
that  there,  rather  than  at  any  northern  port,  six-inch  rifled  gun  on  the  Socapa  battery, 
the  enemy  would  make  his  first  appearance ;  which  was  then   being  mounted,    was  not 
and  for  that  reason   the  Flying   Squadron  ready  until  the  following  day;  and  the  "  St. 
was  strengthened  by,  and  that  off  Havana  Louis"   held    her   ground    without    injury 
deprived  of,  a  vessel  whose  qualities  would  until  a  piece  had  been  cut  out  of  the  cable, 
tell  heavily  in  conflict  with  an  active  antago-  In  this  work  she  was  assisted  by  the  tug 
nist,  such  as  a  body  of  armored  cruisers  "  Wompatuck,"  Lieutenant-CommanderJun- 
onght  to  be.      Only  by  great  good  fortune  gen.     The  two  vessels  then  moved  away  to 
could  it   be    expected  that  the   monitors,  Guantanamo  Bay,  having  been  off  Santiago 
upon  which  Sampson. for  the  moment  had  nearly  forty-eight  hours.     It  may  certainly 
largely  to  depend,  could  impose  an  engage-  be  charged  as  good  luck  to  Cervera,  that 
ment  upon  Cervera's  division,  if  the  latter  their  departure  before  his  arrival  kept  our 
sought  to  enter  Havana  by  a  dash.     By  tak-  government  long  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ing  from   the   Admiral   his  most  powerful  fact,  which  we  needed  to  know  in  the  most 
Teasel,  he  was  exposed  to  the  mortification  positive  manner  before  stripping  the  Havana 
of  seeing  the  enemy  slip  by  and  show  his  blockade  in  order  to  concentrate  at  Santiago. 
heels  to  our  sluggish,  low-freeboard,  tur-  The  writer  remembers  that  the  captain  of 
reted  vessels;  but  the  solution  waa  the  best  the  "  St.  I<ouis,"  having  soon  afterwards  to 
that  could  be  reached  under  the  conditions,  come  north  for  coal,  found  it  difficult  to  be- 
lt waa  not  till  the  28th  of  the  month  that  lieve  that  he  could  have  missed  the  Spanish 
the  junction  of  the  "Oregon  "  put  our  divi-  vessels  by  so  little ;  and  the  more  so  because 
rion  before  Havana  on  terms  approaching  he  had  spent  the  l&th  off  (iuantanamo,  less 
equality,  as  regards  quickness  of  movement,  than  fifty  miles  distant.   By  that  time,  how- 
On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Navy  Department  ever,  our  information,  though  still  less  than 
received  probable,  bat  not  certain,  informa-  eye-witness,  was  so  far  probable  as  to  pre- 
tion  that  the  enemy's  division  had  entered  ponderate  over  his  doubts;  but  much  per- 
Santiago.  This,  as  is  now  known,  had  occurred  plexity  would  have  been  spared  us,  had  the 
on  the  early  morning  of  the  same  day.    Sin-  enemy  been  seen  by  this  ship,  whose  great 
l^luly  enoi^h,  less  than  twenty-four  hours  speed  would  have  brought  immediate  posi- 
I    IJefore,  on  the  18th,  the  auxiliary  steamer  tive  intelligence  that  all,  and   not  only  a 
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part,  had  entered  the  port.  On  this  point  knowing  just  where  cruisers  are  to  be  found ; 
we  did  not  obtain  certainty  untU  three  weeks  for  of  all  the  five  ships  thus  sought  to  be 
later.  gathered,  the  "  St.  Louis''  was,  at  the  mo- 

In  yet  another  respect  luck,  as  it  is  com-  ment,  the  most  important,  through  her  knowl- 
monly  called,  went  against  us  at  this  time,  edgeof  theweakness,foroffence,of  theenemy 
The  **Wompatuck"  was  sent  by  Captain  at  Guantanamo,  which  she  could  have  com- 
Goodrich  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  at  municated  to  Schley.  The  latter,  when  he 
Guantanamo,  to  attempt  to  grapple  the  cable  arrived  off  Santiago  on  the  evening  of  the 
there.  The  tug  and  the  **  St.  Louis"  were  26th,  found  the  **  Minneapolis,"  the  **  St. 
both  forced  to  retire,  not  by  the  weight  of  Paul,"  and  the  **  Yale  "  on  the  station.  The 
fire  from  the  coast,  but  by  a  petty  Spanish  **  Harvard  "  had  already  been  there,  but  had 
gunboat,  aided  by  **  a  small  gun  on  shore."  gone  for  the  moment  to  St.  Nicolas  Mole, 
Could  this  fact  have  been  communicated  to  with  despatches  that  the  Commodore  had 
Commodore  Schley,  when  he  decided  to  re-  sent  before  him  from  Cienfuegos.  She 
turn  to  Key  West  on  the  26th,  on  account  joined  the  squadron  again  early  next  day, 
of  the  difficulty  of  coaling,  he  would  proba-   May  27th. 

bly  have  seen  the  facility  with  which  the  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  "  St. 
place  could  be  secured  and  utilized  for  a  Paul "  had  captured  the  British  steamer 
coaling  station,  as  it  subsequently  was  by  *'  Restormel,"  with  2,400  tons  of  coal  for 
Admiral  Sampson,  and  that  there  thus  was  the  Spanish  squadron.  This  vessel  had  gone 
no  necessity  of  starting  back  some  700  first  to  Porto  Rico,  and  from  there  had  been 
miles  to  Key  West,  with  4,000  tons  of  coal  directed  to  Curagao,  where  she  arrived  two 
in  a  collier  in  company.  When  the  lower  days  after  Cervera  had  departed.  When 
bay  was  occupied,  on  the  8th  of  June,  our  taken,  she  reported  that  two  other  colliers 
attacking  vessels  were  only  the  naval  unpro-  were  in  Porto  Rico  when  she  sailed  thence, 
tected  cruiser  **  Marblehead  "  and  the  aux-  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  that  port, 
iliary  cruiser  **  Yankee,"  the  former  of  which  and  not  Santiago,  had  been  the  original  des- 
was  with  the  Flying  Squadron  from  Cien-  tination  of  the  enemy,  for  it  would  have 
fuegos  to  Santiago,  and  before  the  latter  been  quite  as  easy  for  the  colliers  to  go  to 
port  until  Sampson  arrived.  No  resistance  Santiago  at  once ;  probably  safer,  for  we 
was  then  offered  by  the  Spanish  gunboat,  were  not  then  thinking  of  Santiago  in  corn- 
before  which  the  vulnerable  and  inadequately  parison  with  San  Juan.  This  conjecture  is 
armed  "St.  Louis"  and  **  Wompatuck"  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
had  very  properly  retired.  only  2,300  tons  of  Cardiff  coal  in  Santiago, 

Although  the  information  received  of  a  condition  which  shows  both  how  little  the 
Cervera's  entering  Santiago  was  not  reliable  Spanish  government  expected  to  use  the 
enough  to  justify  detaching  Sampson's  ships  port  and  how  serious  the  capture  at  this 
from  before  Havana,  it  was  probable  to  a  instant  was  to  the  enemy, 
degree  that  made  it  imperative  to  watch  the  The  intention  of  Commodore  Schley  to  re- 
port in  force  at  once.  Telegrams  were  im-  turn  to  Key  West  precipitated  the  move- 
mediately  sent  out  to  assemble  the  four  aux-  ment  of  Admiral  Sampson,  with  his  two 
iliary  cruisers- -*' St.  Paul,"  **  St.  liouis,"  fastest  ships,  to  Santiago;  but  the  step 
"Harvard,"  and  "Yale  "--and  the  fast  would  certainly  have  been  taken  as  soon  as 
naval  cruiser  "Minneapolis,"  before  the  the  doubt  whether  all  the  Spanish  division 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  The  number  of  these  had  entered  was  removed.  The  Department, 
ships  shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  under  its  growing  conviction  that  the  enemy 
duty.  It  was  necessary  to  allow  largely  for  was  there,  had  already  been  increasingly  dis- 
the  chapter  of  accidents ;  for,  to  apply  a  turbed  by  the  delay  of  the  Flying  Squadron 
pithy  saying  of  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Pu-  before  Cienfuegos,  caused  by  the  uncer- 
reau  of  Equipment—"  the  only  way  to  have  tainty  of  its  commander  as  to  whether  or 
coal  enough  is  to  have  too  much" — the  only  not  Cervera  was  in  the  latter  port;  nor 
way  to  assemble  ships  enough,  when  things  was  there  then  known  reason  to  censure  the 
grow  critical,  is  to  send  more  than  barely  decision  of  the  officer  on  the  spot,  whose 
enough.  All  those  that  received  their  orders  information,  dependent  upon  despatch  ves- 
proceeded  as  rapidly  as  their  conditions  sels,  or  upon  local  scouting,  was  necessarily, 
allowed,  but  the  Department  could  not  get  in  some  respects,  more  meager  than  that  of 
hold  of  the  "St.  liouis."  This  failure  the  Department,  in  cable  communication 
illustrates  vividly  the  remark  made  in  the  with  many  quarters.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
last  paper    concerning  the  importance  of   mistaken,   and  each  succeeding  hour  made 
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requirements  of  other  parts  of  the  field  of  vera's  squadron,  that  the  battle  fleet  was 
war.  During  the  month  of  June,  being,  as  not  sent  into  Santiago  either  to  grapple  the 
it  was,  the  really  decisive  period  of  the  cam-  enemy's  ships  there,  or  to  support  the  oper- 
paign,  these  demands  for  increase  of  force  ations  of  the  army ;  in  the  same  way,  for 
naturally  rose  higher  in  every  quarter.  A  instance,  that  Farragut  crossed  the  torpedo 
numerous  convoy  had  to  be  provided  for  the  lines  at  Mobile.  The  reply — and,  in  the  writ- 
army  expedition;  the  battle  fleet  had  to  be  er's  judgment,  the  more  than  adequate  rea- 
supplemented  with  several  light  cruisers;  it  son — was  that  the  country  could  not,  at  that 
became  evident  that  the  sphere  of  the  block-  time,  under  the  political  conditions  which 
ade  must  be  extended,  which  meant  many  obtained  last  summer,  afford  to  risk  the  loss 
more  ships ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  or  disablement  of  a  single  battleship ;  unless 
CAmara  started  for  Suez.  All  this  only  in-  the  enterprise  in  which  it  was  hazarded  car- 
stances  the  common  saying,  **  It  never  rains  ried  a  reasonable  probability  of  equal  or 
but  it  pours.''  Our  battle  fleet  before  San-  greater  loss  to  the  enemy,  leaving  us,  there- 
tiago  was  more  than  powerful  enough  to  fore,  as  strong  as  before  relatively  to  the 
crush  the  hostile  squadron  in  a  very  short  naval  power  which  in  the  course  of  events 
time,  if  the  latter  attempted  a  stand-up  might  yet  be  arrayed  against  us.  If  we  lost 
fight.  The  fact  was  so  evident  that  it  was  10,000  men,  the  country  could  replace  them; 
perfectly  clear  nothing  of  the  kind  would  be  if  we  lost  a  battleship,  it  could  not  be  re- 
hazarded;  but,  nevertheless,  we  could  not  placed.  The  issue  of  the  war,  as  a  whole  and 
afford  to  diminish  the  number  of  armored  in  every  locality  to  which  it  extended,  de- 
vessels  on  this  spot,  now  become  the  deter-  pended  upon  naval  force,  and  it  was  impera- 
mining  center  of  the  conflict.  The  possibil-  tive  to  achieve,  not  success  only,  but  suc- 
ity  of  the  situation  was  two-fold.  Either  cess  delayed  no  longer  than  necessary.  A 
the  enemy  might  succeed  in  an  effort  at  eva-  million  of  the  best  soldiers  would  have  been 
sion,  a  chance  which  required  us  to  maintain  powerless  in  face  of  hostile  control  of  the 
a  distinctly  superior  force  of  battleships,  in  sea.  Dewey  had  not  a  battleship,  but  there 
order  to  allow  the  occasional  absence  of  one  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  capable  admiral 
or  two  for  coaling  or  repairs,  besides  as  thought  he  ought  to  have  one  or  more ;  and 
many  lighter  cruisers  as  could  be  mustered  so  he  ought,  if  we  had  had  them  to  spare, 
for  purposes  of  lookout ;  or,  by  merely  re-  The  two  monitors  would  be  something,  doubt- 
maining  quietly  at  anchor,  protected  from  less,  when  they  arrived ;  but,  like  all  their 
attack  by  the  lines  of  torpedoes,  he  might  class,  they  lacked  mobility, 
protract  a  situation  which  tended  not  only  When  Cdmara  started  by  way  of  Suez 
to  wear  out  our  ships,  but  also  to  keep  them  for  Manila,  it  was  no  more  evident  than  it 
there  into  the  hurricane  season,  a  risk  which  was  before  that  we  ought  to  have  battleships 
was  not,  perhaps,  adequately  realized  by  the  there.  That  was  perfectly  plain  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  beginning;  but  battleships  no  more  than 
It  is  desirable,  at  this  point,  to  present  cer-  men  can  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  until 
tain  other  elements  of  the  naval  situation  Cfimara's  movement  had  passed  beyond  the 
which  rightly  affected  naval  action  at  the  chance  of  turning  west,  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
moment,  and  which,  also,  )vere  probably  over-  the  Peninsula  had,  as  regarded  the  two  fields 
looked  by  the  nation  at  large ;  for  they  give  of  war,  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philippines, 
a  concrete  illustration  of  conditions  which  the  recognized  military  advantage  of  an  in- 
ought  to  affect  our  national  policy,  as  re-  terior  position.  In  accepting  inferiority  in 
gards  the  navy,  in  the  present  and  immediate  the  East,  and  concentrating  our  available 
future.  We  had  to  economize  our  ships,  force  in  the  West  Indies,  thereby  ensuring  a 
because  they  were  too  few.  There  was  no  superiority  over  any  possible  combination  of 
reserve.  The  Navy  Department  had  through-  Spanish  vessels  in  the  latter  quarter,  the 
out,  and  especially  at  this  period,  to  keep  in  Department  acted  rightly  and  in  accordance 
mind,  not  merely  the  exigencies  at  Santi-  with  sound  military  precedent ;  but  it  must 
ago,  but  the  fact  that  we  had  not  a  battle-  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish  navy  was 
ship  in  the  home  ports  that  could,  in  six  not  the  only  possibility  of  the  day.  The 
months,  be  made  ready  to  replace  one  lost  writer  was  not  in  a  position  to  know  then, 
or  seriously  disabled;  as  the  **  Massachu-  and  does  not  know  now,  what  weight  the 
setts,'*  for  instance,  has  recently  been,  by  United  States  government  attached  to  the 
running  on  an  obstruction  in  New  York  Bay.  current  rumors  of  possible  political  friction 
Surprise  approaching  disdain  was  expressed,  with  other  states  whose  people  were  notori- 
both  before  and  after  the  destruction  of  Cer-  ously  sympathizers  with  our  enemy.    The 
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and  which,  in  virtue  of  their  numbers,  could  naval  vessels  of  the  expedition  were  taken 
be  so  distributed  about  the  transports  as  away  from  the  general  blockade  of  the 
to  forestall  attack  at  all  points.  The  mere  Cuban  coast.  Some  days  more  were  needed 
notoriety  that  so  powerful  a  flotilla  accom-  to  coal  them  and  to  get  them  again  to  their 
panied  the  movement  was  protection  greater,  stations.  Meanwhile,  it  was  becoming  evi- 
perhaps,  than  the  force  itself;  for  it  would  dent  that  the  limits  of  the  blockade  must 
impose  quiescence,  even  upon  a  more  active  be  extended,  in  order  that  full  benefit  might 
enemy.  As  a  further  measure  of  precaution,  be  derived  from  it  as  a  military  m^-asure. 
directions  were  given  to  watch  also  the  tor-  The  southern  ports  of  Cuba  west  of  Santi- 
pedo-destroyer  in  San  Juan  during  the  pas-  ago,  and  especially  the  waters  about  the  Isle 
sage  of  the  army.  The  ''  Indiana,"  as  has  of  Pines  and  Batabano,  which  is  in  close 
been  said,  formed  part  of  the  convoy;  th^  rail  connection  with  Havana,  were  r^ceiv- 
dispositions  and  order  of  sailing  being  ar-  ing  more  numerous  vessels,  as  was  also  the 
ranged,  and  throughout  superintended,  by  case  with  Sagua  la  Grande,  on  the  north, 
her  commanding  officer.  Captain  Henry  C.  In  short,  the  demand  for  necessaries  was 
Taylor.  producing  an  increasing  supply,  dependent 

On  Saturday,  June  4th,  Commodore  Remey,  upon  Jamaica  and  Mexico  in  the  south,  and 
commanding  the  naval  base  at  Key  West,  upon  Europe  and  North  American  ports  in  the 
telegraphed  that  the  naval  vessels  compos-  north.  The  whole  was  thus  developing  into 
ing  the  convoy  would  be  ready  to  sail  that  a  system  which  would  go  far  to  defeat  our 
evening.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  army  aims,  unless  counteracted  by  more  wide- 
could  sail  on  the  8th,  but  early  that  morning  spread  and  closer  knit  measures  on  our 
was  received  the  report,  alluded  to  in  a  pre-  part.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  proclaim 
vious  paper,  that  an  armored  cruiser  with  a  blockade  of  the  south  coast  of  Cuba  from 
three  vessels  in  company  had  been  sighted  Cape  Cruz,  a  little  west  of  Santiago,  to  Cape 
by  one  of  our  blockading  fleet  the  evening  Frances,  where  the  foul  ground  west  of  the 
before,  in  the  Nicolas  Channel,  on  the  north  Isle  of  Pines  terminates.  The  Isle  of  Pines 
coast  of  Cuba.  Upon  being  referred  back,  itself  was  to  be  seized,  in  order  to  es- 
the  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  officer  tablish  there  a  secure  base,  for  coal  and 
making  it,  and  also  by  another  vessel  which  against  hurricanes,  for  the  small  vessels 
had  passed  over  the  same  ground  at  nearly  which  alone  could  operate  in  the  surrounding 
the  same  time.  The  account  being  thus  shoal  water;  and  an  expedition,  compost 
both  specific  and  positive,  the  sailing  of  the  mainly  of  the  battalion  of  marines,  was  ac- 
transports  was  countermanded ;  the  naval  tually  on  the  way  for  that  purpose  when  the 
vessels  of  the  convoy  being  sent  out  from  protocol  was  signed.  During  the  three 
Key  West  to  scour  the  waters  where  the  weeks  occupied  by  the  preparation  and  pas- 
suspicious  ships  had  been  seen,  and  Admiral  sage  of  the  Santiago  expedition,  the  block- 
Sampson  directed  to  send  his  two  fastest  ade  had  been  barely  '*  effective,"  techni- 
armored  vessels  to  Key  West,  in  order  that  cally ;  it  could  not  at  all  be  considered  satis- 
the  expedition  might  proceed  in  force.  The  factory  from  our  point  of  view,  although  we 
Admiral,  being  satisfied  that  the  report  was  were  stripping  the  coast  defence  fleet  of 
a  mistake,  of  a  character  similar  to  others  its  cruisers,  one  by  one,  for  the  service  in 
made  to  him  at  the  same  time,  did  not  comply;  Cuba.  Our  utmost  hope  at  the  time,  and 
a  decision  which,  under  the  circumstances  with  every  available  vessel  we  could  muster, 
of  his  fuller  knowledge,  must  be  considered  was  so  far  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  technical- 
discreet  as  well  as  fortunate.  The  incident  ity  as  to  forestall  any  charges  of  ineffective- 
was  mortifying  at  the  time,  and— considering  ness  by  neutrals,  whose  cruisers  at  times 
by  how  little  Escario  arrived  late— might  seemed  somewhat  curious, 
have  been  disastrous ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  In  the  midst  of  all  this  extra  strain  CS- 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  blame,  though  mara  s  squadron  left  Cadiz  and  made  its  hur- 
easy  to  draw  a  very  obvious  moral  for  look-  ried  rush  eastward.  One  effect  of  this  was 
^^^*  ,  .  to  release,  and  instantly,  all  the  patrol  ves- 

The  expedition  finally  got  away  from  sels  on  our  northern  coast.  These  were 
Tampa  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  arrived  off  immediately  ordered  to  Key  West  for  block- 
Santiago  on  the  20th.  The  process  of  col-  ade  duty.  Commodore  Howell  going  in  per- 
lecting  and  preparing  the  convoy,  the  voy-  son  to  take  charge  of  this  work.  On  the 
age  Itself,  and  the  delay  caused  by  the  false  other  hand,  however,  uneasiness  could  not 
report  mentioned,  constituted,  together,  a  but  be  felt  for  Dewey  in  case  Cimara 
penod  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the   actuallv  went  on,  for,  except  the  monitor 
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^•'|^p(l•fey, "  we  could  get  no  armored  ship  our  object  was  even  more  to  prevent  Camara 
MMcCBre  the  two  Spanish  armored  vessels  from  proceeding  than  to  send  the  reinforce- 
Himd ;  and  if  they  had  the  same  speed  which  ment,  it  was  desired  that  these  dispositions 
ihif  Miirtained  to  Suez  —ten  knots— it  was  should  have  full  publicity,  and,  to  insure  this 
lliAtfJ  whether  the  "Monterey"  would  the  more  fully,  Watson  was  directed  to  go 
oMBfapto  them.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  in  all  haste  to  Santiago  with  his  flag-ship,  the 
as  a«««asting  coincidence  that  the  same  **  Newark,'*  to  take  over  his  new  command, 
dij  lib  ward  came  that  C&mara  had  started  the  avowed  objective  of  which  was  the  Span- 
bade  ftr  Spain,  a  telegram  was  also  received  ish  coast,  then  deprived  of  much  of  its  de- 
ttalt&a  "Monterey"  had  had  to  put  back  fence  by  the  departure  of  Cdmara's  ships, 
to  HoMahlp  for  repairs  to  the  collier  which  and  most  imperfectly  provided  with  local 
aeeojSpMiied  her.  This,  of  course,  was  news  fortifications.  Had  C4mara  gone  on  to  the 
thesften  days  old,  communication  from  Hono-  East,  Watson  would  have  followed  him ;  and, 
lulu  to  San  Francisco  being  by  steamer,  not  although  arriving  later,  there  was  no  insu- 
by  cable.  perable  difficulty  to  so  combining  the  move- 

The  strengthening  of  our  blockade  by  the  ments  of  our  two  divisions — Dewey's  and 

vessels  of  the  northern  patrol  fleet  was  there-  Watson's — as  to  decide  the  final  result,  and 

fore  the  first,  and,  as  it  proved,  the  only  to  leave  Spain  without  her  second  division 

lasting  result  of  Cdmara's  move.     What  the  of  ships. 

object  was  of  that  singular  "  vagabondag-  CSmara's  delay  at  the  Mediterranean  end 
gio,"  as  it  is  not  inaptly  called  by  an  Italian  of  the  canal,  which  extended  over  several 
critic,  is  to  the  author  incomprehensible,  to  days,  suggested  either  doubts  as  to  the  real- 
use  also  the  qualifying  word  of  the  same  ity  of  his  rumored  destination,  or  a  belief 
foreign  writer.      That    the   intention   was  that  the  equipment  and  preparation — in  coal 
merely  to  provoke  us  to  some  **  eccentric  "  especially — for  so  distant  an  expedition  had 
movement,  by  playing  upon  our  fears  about  been  imperfect.     This  contributed  to  post- 
our  forces  at  Manila,  would  be  perfectly  re-  pone  Watson's  departure,  and  the  first  pas- 
concilable  with  going  as  far  as  Port  Said,  sage  of  the  canal  (July  2d)  by  the  Spaniards 
and  remaining  there  for  some  days,  as  was  coincided  in  date  very  closely  with  the  de- 
done,  in  difllculty,  actual  or  feigned,  about  struction  of  their  other  division  under  ('er- 
getting  coal ;  but  why  the  large  expense  was  vera.      After  the  action   off  Santiago  the 
incurred   of    passing    through    the    canal,  battleships   needed    to   be    again    supplied 
merely  to  double  the  amount  by  returning,  with  ammunition,  and  before  that  could  be 
is  beyond  understanding.     It  may  have  been  effected  Camara  was  on  his  way  back  to 
eimply  to  carry  bluff  to  the  extreme  point ;  Spain. 

but  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  some  motive  This  abandonment  by  the  enemy  of  their 

not  yet  revealed,  and,  perhaps,  never  to  be  projected  voyage  to  Manila  concurred  with 

known.  the  critical  position  of  the  army  before  San- 

Possibly,  however,  the  measures  taken  by  tiago  to  postpone  the  project  of  reinforcing 
ourselves  may  have  had  upon  the  Spanish  Dewey,  who  no  longer  needed  battleships  so 
^vemment  the  effect  which,  in  part,  they  far  as  his  immediate  operations  were  con- 
were  intended  to  produce.     A  squadron  of  cerned.      Besides,  the  arrival  of  both  the 
two   battleships   and   four  cruisers,  drawn  **  Monterey"  and  the   **Monadnock"  was 
from  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet,  was  consti-  now  assured,  even  if  the  enemy  resumed  his 
tuted  to  go  to  Manila  by  way  of  Suez,  under  movement,    which    was    scarcely  possible. 
the  command  of  Commodore  Watson,  until  When  Santiago  fell,  however,  it  was  felt  to 
then  in  charge  of  the  blockade  on  the  north  be  necessary  to  reestablish  our  armored  fleet 
coast  of  Cuba.     Colliers  to  accompany  these  in  the  Pacific,  by  way  either  of  the  Straits 
were  at  the  same  time  prepared  in  our  At-  of  Magellan  or  of  the  Suez  Canal.     The  lat- 
lantic  ports.      Upon  the  representations  of  ter  was  chosen,  and  the  entire  battle  fleet, 
the  Admiral,  he  was  authorized  to  suspend  except  the  **  Texas,"  rejected  on  account  of 
the  sailing  of  the  detachment  until  all  the  her  small  coal  endurance,  was  directed  to 
armored  vessels  were  fully  coaled,  in  order  join  the  movement  and  to  accompany  some 
to  insure  maintaining  before  Santiago  for  a  distance  within  the  Straits  the  two  battle- 
considerable  period  the  five  that  would  be  ships  which,  with  their  smaller  cruisers  and 
left  to  him.      To  this  modification  of  the  colliers,  were  to  go  to  Manila.     The  prepa- 
first  order  contributed  also  the  darkness  of  rations  for  this  movement  were  kept  secret 
the  nights  at  that  moment;  for  the  moon,  for  quite  a  time,   under  the  coyer  of  an 
though  growing,  was  still  young.      I>ut,  as  avowed  intention  to  proceed  against  Porto 
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Kico;  but  nothing,  apparently,  can  wholly  them  all,   if  assembled,  we  quite  believvML 

escape  the  prying  curiosity  of  the  press,  as  we  had  hoped  that  the  **  Oregon"  m^^ht 

which  dignifies  this   not  always   reputable  do  had  she  met  Cervera;  but  the  **  Qreg£  " 

quality  with  the  title  of  **  enterprise/'     No  could  not  be  helped  without  neglecting  more 

great  harm  resulted ;  possibly  even  the  evi-  immediately  pressing  duties,  whereas,  at  the 

dent  wish  of  the  government  for  secrecy,  end  of  July,  there  was  nothing  to  4etoin  our 

though  thus  betrayed,  may  have  increased  heavy  ships  in  the  West  IndiesL     fc  was 

the  apprehension  of  the  enemy  as  to  the  determined,  therefore,  to  keep  them  ^nassed 

damage  intended  to  their  coasts.  and  to  send  them  across  the  ocean.    Ut  was 

On  the  question  of  bombarding  Spanish  probable,  nearly  to  the  extent  of  aii>aolute 
seacoast  cities,  the  course  open  to  our  certainty,  that  neither  before  nor  aftcir  the 
government,  as  imderstood  by  the  writer,  separation  of  the  division  bound  for  Jj^^nila 
was  perfectly  simple.  In  case  the  enemy  would  the  entire  Spanish  navy  ventoi^^  an 
refused  peace  when  resistance  was  obviously  attack  upon  the  formidable  force  thus  con- 
and  utterly  hopeless,  bombardment  of  a  sea-  fronting  its  ports.  To  insure  success  with 
port  might  be  resorted  to ;  but  with  the  out  fighting  is  always  a  proper  object  of  mili- 
utmost  reluctance,  and  merely  to  compel  tary  dispositions ;  and,  moreover,  there  were 
submission  and  acquiescence  in  demonstrated  reasons,  before  alluded  to,  for  maintaining 
facts.  Injury  should  never  be  wanton ;  in  perfect  integrity  vessels  whose  organized 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  allow  one's  own  fighting  eflliciency  had  now  been  fully  vindi- 
people  to  be  killed,  and  their  substance  cated  to  the  world.  Even  during  peace  ne- 
wasted,  merely  because  an  adversary  will  not  gotiations,  one's  position  is  not  injured  by 
admit  he  is  whipped,  when  he  is.  When  our  the  readiness  of  the  battle  fleet, 
fleet  reached  the  Spanish  coast,  that  case  To  this  main  reason,  others  less  immedi- 
might  have  arisen;  but  probably  the  unwill-  ately  important  concurred.  The  ships  would 
ingness  of  our  government  so  to  act  would  be  taken  out  of  a  trying  climate,  and  re- 
have  postponed  its  decision  to  the  very  last  moved  from  the  chance  of  hurricanes ;  while 
moment,  in  order  to  spare  the  enemy  the  the  crews  would  receive  a  benefit,  the  value  of 
final  humiliation  of  yielding,  not  to  reasona-  which  is  avouched  by  naval  history,  in  change 
ble  acceptance  of  facts,  but  to  direct  threat  of  scene,  of  occupation,  and  of  interests. 
of  violence.  The  fixed  purpose  of  bombard-  The  possibility  of  the  enemy  attempting  to 
ment,  so  freely  asserted  by  the  press,  was  divert  us  from  our  aim  by  sending  vessels 
one  of  the  numerous  baseless  discoveries  with  to  the  West  Indies  was  considered,  and,  al- 
which  it  enlightened  its  readers  during  the  though  regarded  as  wildly  ihiprobable,  pro\i- 
hostilities ;  mixtures  of  truth  and  error,  so  sion  against  it  was  made.  .  As  Nelson  WTote 
ingeniously  proportioned  as  to  constitute  the  to  his  commander-in-chief  before  the  advance 
best  antidote  against  its  numerous  indiscre-  on  Copenhagen :  **  There  are  those  who  think, 
tions  that  our  government  enjoyed.  if  you  leave  the  Sound  open,  that  the  Danish 

The  determining  factor  in  this  proposed  fleet  may  sail  from  Copenhagen,  to  join  the 

movement  of  the  battle  fleet  as  a  whole  was  Dutch  or  French.     I  own  I  have  no  fears  on 

the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advantage,  of  that  subject ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  whilst 

reinforcing  Dewey,  and  of  placing  two  bat-  their  capital   is  menaced  with  an   attack, 

tleships  in  the  Pacific.     It  was  not  thought  9,000  of  their  best  men  should  be  sent  out  of 

expedient  now  to  send  them  by  themselves,  the  Kingdom."     It  was  still  less  probable 

as  at  first  proposed,  for  the  reason  already  that  Spain  in  the  present  case  would  attempt 

given  in  another  instance  in  this  paper,  i.e.,  any  diversion  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the 

the  impropriety  of  taking  even  a  small  risk,  movement  of  our  heavy  armored  vessels  to 

if  unnecessary.     Cfimara's  ships  had  now  re-  her  shores  could  now  justly  be  considered  to 

turned  to  Spain,  and  there  were  besides  in  cover  all  our  operations  on  this  side  of  the 

the  ports  of  the  Peninsula  other  armored  ves-  Atlantic.     The  arrangements  made  for  fre- 

sels,  which,  though  evidently  unfit  for  a  dis-  quent  communication,  however,  would  keep 

tant  voyage,  might  be  good  for  some  work  the   Department  practically  in  touch  with 

in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  our  two  our  fleet  throughout,  and  would  enable  us  to 

ships  must  pass.     That  the  latter  would  beat  counteract  any  despairing  effort  of  the  enemy. 
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